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TTTE are to tell of Btreama and lakes and seas, sacredfor 
ages, and seen from shore b; man; pUgrimB, bat 
now first traversed in a lonely canoe. 

The nnBp€afcabIe delight of sach a crnise cannot bo 
imparted in writing, bnt a new description of old Bible 
Bcenes, which are for oil people and for all time, may enliven 
some hearts and deepen onr insight as to holy things. 
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THE BOB EOT ON THE JORDAN, 



CaAPTEB I. 



8<iea Canal— Fort Said—Lake Henzaleh- The Start—Bo^w— Sand 
Storm — Beftia— lamailis — Crocodile Lake — Mutdere — Guy Fawkea — 
Jackal— The Cauoe— H; Bed. 

AT Alexandria we took off the carpet that had covered the 
Bob Roy donng her long voyage from England in the 
good ship Tanjore. 

Her polished cedar deck glittered in the Aiiricau son, and 
the waves of a new sea played on her smooth oak sidee. 

I stepped in lightbearted, for a six months' cmise, and the 
first half-hoar round the crowded harbour showed that the 
Moslems would be ae kind in their welcome of the little craft 
as the Norsemen had been, and the Swiss, and the Indians of 
Ottawa in my other journeys. 

The dockyard workmen ran to see the canoe, shonting, in 
their scant attire. The sailors of a hundred vessels gazed at 
her dark-blue sails and gilded silken flag ; even the lone sen- 
try on the walls was aroused from his vacant stare to look at 
the Uttle English " Merkeb " that skimmed over the breakers. 

A few days more, and the Bob Boy came to Fort Said, the 
bustling town of wooden shanties, new sprung irom the sand 
1 
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a SUEZ CANAL. 

at the- moath of the Snez Cuial. No other place bo small 
bae BO large a variety of inhabitaots. It is like a slice of 
the great fair which I saw at Nijni Novgorod in RnsBia. 

When the canoe toaehed the beach, the red men and the 
white ran to see her, and they gabbled loud ; then ihe was 
borne on two negroes' sbooldera to the "Grand Hdtel de 
France." Great interest was shown in the arrival of the 
smallest boat that ever journeyed in the East, and it will be 
entirely the fanlt of the narrator if the log of her delightful 
voyage is dnlL 

It was novel imleed to paddle tbas upon the Red Sea and 
the Nile, bat far more when the Rob Roy essayed the 
Syrian lakes and the rivers and seas of Palestine, among 
sacred scenes never opened before to the traveller's gaze, 
being entirely inaccessible except in a canoe. These we 
are to meet farther on. Meanwhile, on this 2Sth of October, 
the Rob Roy is content to start at a slower pace and in 
easier navigation. 

The officials of the Canal Company overwhelmed me 
with hospitality, barely concealing a saspicJon that their 
gnest was at least half-crazy; and a fortnight's careful 
observation on my side did not settle the question whether 
it is most difficnlt to cat a canal, to keep it open, or to 
make it pay. 

France having dng and dredged it, England now bays the 
Khedive's shares, and lays her strong band on Europe's 
waterway to India, while holding still, at Aden, the other 
gate of the sea-patb to the East. 

The streets at Port Said are nothing bat sand. Men fire 
at Bea-gnlls among the shops ; pelicans toss upon the waves, 
flamingoes fly over the honses, and porpoises tumble in the 
harbour. Among these new friends the Rob Roy sailed over 
the water, and at the table d'h6u all the guests talked abont 
her intended voyage from sea to sea ; and the argument was 
closed by a general confession that " Les Anglais sout plus 
chic que nous." A Frenchman came to thank m« for a little 
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LAKE MENZALBH, 3 

paper, " The British Workmui " (io FreDch), whiob- 1 bad 
giveo to him at Havre last sommer, before leaving tbat port 
in my yawl for a voyage alone over the broad Channel to 
Fortsmoath. Oat of the taji to niminata on the rise o' 
naUoDB, we are ohallenged even here by little ink-faoed 
nrohins, who rash at the new traveller with " Black shoes, 
sare?" 

Began in 1861, " The Ragged Sebool Bhoeblaek Soeiety ' 
has employed 0420 boys, who have earned ;C80,787 8b. 9d 
The Society is qoite self-sapporting. Other similar aooieties 
are " on foot" See also page 52. 

From Map L, at page 77, it wilt be seen that the canal at 
first goes tbrongh Lake Meuzaleh, avast expanse of ehallow 
water, the aceamolatioa of what trickles through the soft 
dykes along the Damietta branch of the Nile. The lake, 
being now full (in October), bad advanced ita margin close to 
the town of Port Said. Abont six weeks afterwards it was 
at nearly the same level, when I walked to see the " Gemilah 
month " of the Nile, where a fitful stream only aometimea 
overflows seawards. At my next visit to Meozaleh (in 
Uareh) the lake bad receded half a mile from the swampy 
flats, and at that dry season the fulfilment of the prophecy 
seemed most complete, which tells ns that " the seven streams 
of the Nile shall fail " (Isaiah xix. 6). Later in our cmise 
we shall spend a pleasant week upon Menzaleb. 

Meanwhile we latmcbed upon the calm wide lake that 
reaches away to a far-off diumeas. 

The snn was hot, the wind was nil, and there was 
nothing on the unruffled water to betray the shallows roond 
ns, even to a practised eye. Very soon, therefore, the cauoe 
got entangled in mnd-banks, and the sharp little ragamafflns 
of an Arab village gladly perceived that there was a new 
victim come for tbcm to teaze. They scampered out to 
me, naked and black, and a score of them were splashing 
and tumbling round the canoe, now helplesa in efforts to 
escapei 
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4 Atf EASTERN POLICEMAN. 

" BBokshisb ! " was the first cry I heard in the East ; and 
the last I heard there, after waodering long, was "Backshish!" 
Their lithe limba revelled in the tepid water, and their feet 
in the oozy mud. Their heads were like cocoa-nots, with 
only one hair-look left mt the top, for Uabomet to bold them 
by at last. Their frolics were very forward, to say the least : 



Thg BbaUoin at Lake Xsuitlth. 

but boys, black or white, must be hnmonred to be mled ; so 
I appointed the noisiost of them a " policeman," and paid 
him a month's salary in advanced-one penny — for which he 
made the rest drag the canoe, with me in it, a long way 
cheerfully, until I got ont of the boat, and, wading in the 
soft mud, spoiled for ever a pair of chamois shoes twenty 
years old, but sever meant for use like this. 
At last we lannched once more upon the old salt sak. 
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PORT SAID. S 

It was charmiiig to be danced on the swell of real ocean 
waves, and to shoot at the pelicans lifted on the foam, and 
to send back again with a reef in my log, and to race with 
the swarthy Nubians tugging at their oars. 

But, after a day or two here of this amphibious life, the 
sights of Port Said had all been aeen, the workshopa inspected, 
and the hage machines of the canal; and after a farewell 
dinner with my new French friends, my " sea-stores " were 
embarked for our lonely enuBe. The exalting delight of 
freedom posBessed me once more with an access of joy which 
had always come soon in my voyages, and never ceased to 
the end. 

And yet I cannot say that it would be wise to begin one's 
canoeing in the East, or to begin in the Kagt by canoeing. - 

Over and over I felt the great advantage of having made 
already three tours in these hot latitudes ; and often there 
was full need for the shifts and plans for safety, speed, 
or comfort, which had been shaped by the experience of 
three former cruises alone.* 

* Tbe firat of theu £aBt«m toun wu in 1849, through Paleatjoe 
Grawe, and Egypt, &c., of whioh Boms account wu published in ' Threa 
D>jB Id the Eaat,' uid in ' Eastern Hiuic.' The salitaiy cruUea were 
described in ' A Thousand Miles in the Rob R07 Cnnoe ' through Cod 
tral Europe (ISth edition, price Ss. ed.) ; * The Rob Roj in the BaJtic 
through Northern Europe {7th edition, price Sb. Bd.) ; and 'The Voyage 
Alone in the Tawl Bob Hoy ' to Parii, ud in the English Channel (4th 
edition, price 6b.). The lost tbreo booki are published by Low eod 
Hanton. The two othara are now out of print. (See yort, p. 45, note.) 

When a man haa to tell by the pencil and pen what be has done with 
Uie paddle, it i> impossible to be otherwise than indiTidual and pereonal 
in the narration, or oTen egotiatical in style. It would be affectation 
not to arow that one ia lenaible of thia ; but it would be pedantic to try 
an eacape from the inevitable by uiing the word " we " instead of " I " 
in the atoiy. Those who write anon jmoualy, and oan abide by the good 
cnstom of using the impersonal " we," will be best awan of the double 
protectjon th^ enjoy from any luoh tendency to baoome naive in their 
espnasion, and they can understand how it may be better for an author 
to be open to the chaigs of simplicity than to thai of unnatnisl reMTTSk 
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The French ofSoers crowd aronnd as the oanoe ia laanched, 
DOW heavy with provisions for four daje. Her topsail swells 
with the breeze as we glide from the shore, and the Egyptian 
sailors shout, " All right 1 " in English, nodding their shaven 
polls. We were soon skimming swiftly on the smooth canal, 
which here rnns perfectly straight for nearly thirty miles, 
while its banks vanish on the horizon in trembling perspec- 
tive. It is bat a short voyage to-day, and begon in the 
evening, with no work to do bat to steer and to look at the 
high banks on both sides, like two railway viaducts, five 
hundred feet apart, at the steam dredges rattling their wheels 
and chains, and the coal-boats lazily towed in a line, and the 
pretty fieet of small erafl all pressing on with me, crowding 
white-bosomed sails, and laden with merry song. 

The sky glows softly as the snn sets red, and the white 
moon rises fall. By its bright shining on the waters of cold 
Lake Menzaleh, we draw np the Rob Boy ashore on the 
bank, in the loneliest spot to be fonnd, near Baa el Eab, and 
soon my " Canoe Caisine " la boiling liebjg's aonp. 

The fish are leaping in the moonbeams now. They often 
jump into the little steamers on the canal, and a fish had 
leaped right across my boat aa she started ; bnt there is no 
other noise. Wrapped in my great brown cloak for the night, 
I take a last look about me to see that nobody Is near. For 
sleeping quietly, the main thing is to bo quite alone, and 
on tiiis Suez Canal all strangers may safely be distrusted aa 
rogues, for the number of murders in its neighbonrhood ia 
altogether nnreasonable. 

Under the moon then one could see only long rows of 
water-fowl on the silent lake in regiments gleaming white ; 
so I turned in, while my cabin was lighted by a beautiful 
little oil lamp,* and opened a page of the Tmet. 

With all these comforts about me I poaaed a miserable 

* Thii lunp, obtained at the Faria EiMbitJon, was pvea to me by 
Oeaenl Stanton at Aleiandiia, and its eilremely alaver conitniotioa 
nude it a«efnl on a hundred accuioot aftanrards in the TOftge. 
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SAND STORM. 7 

night. The place bo oarefnlly chosen tonied ont to be only 
a heap of refase, and it swarmed with angry flies, so very 
miante, and bo inqaisitive, and so hungry, that the mosquito 
cortaina of my cabin only made their attack more jA^am, 
The moon is, indeed, very pretty to look at, and proper to 
sing to in rhyme or blank verse ; bat its palo light shows 
no colour in objects ; and so, for selecting night qaarters, give 
me in future the tmth-telling rays of honest Father Sol. 

Next morning at foor it was cheerful to breakfast on a 
cigar, mitil I conld catch a boat and bny bread from a funny 
little Greek. Bat a Frenchman hailed me, and his wife 
brought ont some excellent coffee, and both were intensely 
poUte and conversational as they handed the sugar-tongs 
into the canoe. 

At Eantara the canal cuts through the old Arab track over 
the desert, and by which I had travelled years ago on camel's 
back. The name of the place reminds us that here was once 
some wet lagoon simmering its tepid fever in the reeking 
sand.* 

There I stopped Sunday, and slept in a little wooden shed. 
A furious storm whirled up the arid plain, and dishevelled 
the &ce of nature, and dimmed the snn in heaven. Ibe 
landscape, to look upon, was now one vast yellow sand-clond, 
with men and camels faintly floating in a fog of dust, without 
any horizon. To paddle against this hurricane next day was 
impossible, bnt I towed the canoe by a long cord girt roond 
my wMst. Even the mosquito-net, double-folded over my 
fac«,qaite biled to keep ont the drifting sand. 

Wild dogs, not exacUy jackals, for their tails were erect, 
generally chose the night honrs to call upon me, and some* 
times traveUers belated did the same. The white-robed 

* When our SaTioor, u a child, was taken into Egypt, the road no 
doubt passed tbia place. From Josepbiu we learn how numeroiu were 
the Jews in Egypt then, and that their wonhip was more pure in Egj'pt 
tlwn in Palestine {'Antiquitiea ot lie Jews,' book iiT, chap. vii. see. ii). 
The JaaUh Chnmide of December, 1879, told uf a little Bynagogue now 
fonodad at Fort Said. 
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S BEARS. 

Bob B07, whiter under the moonlight, must have pozzled 
them greatly, and so long as they argued in whispers ontaida 
I let them alone, but there waa a piatol ready all the time in 
my bedroom, and I always bad th« (onfortnnate) capacity ot 
instantly waking at the slightest noise. A wholesome fear ol 
the strange creature they saw was all in my favour, and often 
in this jonmey I traded on the belief tbat the coward and the 
superstitions are not eeldom the same person. 

For several days a cnrions gronp of beings had exactly 
kept pace with the Bob Boy — three brown men leading three 
brown beara. One bear was old, another was blind, the 
third was very frisky, but the men insisted upon all of them 
bathing in the water exactly at noon, obont the very last 
thing a bear wonld like to do : it was great amnsement to 
watch their straggles, remembering the gross indignities 
offered by the bathing-woman to every one of ns when he 
was a British baby. 

One pitch-dark night, when I ought to have reached El 
Qisr (" the bridge "), the sand-hills were high, and I could 
not find the place. I went at last to a barge, where lond 
singing told of inmates. When my paddle tapped on the 
window, a man came oat, and oflered to find me lodging ; bat, 
after some parley, he seemed so drunk, and evidently anch a 
villain when sober, that it would never do to leave my canoe 
with him ; so I paddled on and slept in my cabin as usual, 
bat with no dinner or sapper, and frequent visits at midnight 
from very strange Folks. This place is noted for ruffianism, 
and the Greeks had the worst character by universal consent 
— including their own. The best men on the canal I found 
vere Anstrians. 

There was ample variety in the scenery or circumstances 
of each day to make it extremely interesting to voyage thus 
here one§, and it was an excellent preparation in many ways 
for the more difficult times and places that were to come. 
Among other things, I was able to make numerous experi- 
ments with my boat, and all her multilarione fittings, of 
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which a full list and deHcriplion will be found in the Appenoix. 
Her pace I tried repeatedly in oolm water, without current, 
and where all the kilometres were marked by posts on the 
bank ; and this trial was extremely nseful afterwards when 
we (the Rob Boy and I) had to meaanre the lakes and rivers 
where no man had been before. 

Thus it was fonnd that the canoe, being in heavy-sea trim, 
and going at the paoe one can easily keep up for eight hours 
a day, would paddle 542 yards, with 100 doable strokes 
(right and left), in five minutes. Tbis pace, it will be seen, ' 
is not four miles an hour, but then it can be kept np for 
months, carrying both food and lodging and comforts all the 
way. Current and wind are to be so used as to add to the 
speed and diminish the work.* 

In the midday honrs the heat was ezcossive, and I rested 
then in some shady nook under a mud barge, or, hanling the 
canoe ashore, I reclined by its side on the sand, with the sun 
behind the bine sail. 

The Bob Roy was next housed at Ismailia, the half-way 
town of the Suez Canal. All the men here, and animals, and 
the shrubs and pretty flowers, depend for life upon the fresh 
water brought from the river Nile along the " Sweet Canal." 
Another branch of this gives water to Port Said by an iron 
tube, with open troughs at intervals to drink from, as the 
traveller rides or walks a weary fifty miles along the bank, 
or sails in the salt water of this enormons cut. If ever this 
tabe is in the power of an enemy, Port Said will be athirst, 
and the sternest garrison must yield. 

A railway from Ismailta to the west had been opened only 
a few weeks. The station yard is the largest in the world — 

* This u, of coune, for a tniTelliiig canoe, which bears the Bams 
relatiaii to a fut ouioe bs a hunter does to B racehorae. Our Emit canoea 
COD go > good paoe also for a loog joume;. llie " twelTe-mile race " of 
the Royal Canoe Clab was accompliahed with the tide ia eighty-flve 
niinates. THa rowmg craw dould keep up with ■ canoe in itrange liTera 
for a week, be the; in on eighty four, pair, or Bcullt. 
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the desert. The rtule themselTes end on the bare atmi, snd the 
" sUtioD muter " oocapieB a little bell-tent PaeseDgers ore 
waiting for the next train, whicb ia to start " aboatfonr o'elook," 
that is, anything np to six. There is no pUtform, so they 
place tiieir bandies on the sand, and friends take leave of one 
another as if they cannot expect to meet again alive. Of 
ennrse all kinds of improvement have been made since then. 

Certainly it was a strange sound, the gaard crying " Now, 
then, for Bameses ! " Then he looked at each man's ticket, 
a long paper crowded with Arabic writing, and, lastly, all of 
them lay down in a row nnder tho bales of goods, the guard, 
engineer, ticket-man, and passengoTS, and they were soon fast 
asleep in tbe shade. 

Ismailia is like a hothouse without the glass, and all the 
life in it is exotic. The snn's beat and the Nile's cool water 
force the arid sand into a tropical verdure. Embosomed in 
this ore French cqfSt and biUardt, with Arab huts and camels 
— the signboards on booths in Greek, and Turkish, and 
Spanish, and American ; ateUen resounding with hammer 
and cog-wheel ; and tents fiill of half-dressed savages chaffer- 
ing uproariously ; and boulevards thronged by the second-rate 
fashion of a French town planted, and growing fast too, in 
the veritable desert. 

Here are tbe shores of tbe Lake Timsah, " Crocodile Lake," 
which had a few pools when tbe canal was begun, but now 
it is filled with brockiBh water. Only freshwater shells are 
to be found in Lake Timsah, and the crocodile does not live 
in salt water. These facte seem to confirm tbe idea tbat a 
freshwater canal had long ago existed here, and tbat the 
town, of which there are ruins at the end of the Bitter 
Lakes, with relics of tbe canal that fed it, may have been 
destroyed by tbe same upheaving of the land which dried tbe 
lakes themselves.* 

* A canal from tiie Nile to Uie Bed Sea wu begun 2400 yeaxa ago, 
uid a tfuoh of it vsDt to Paluaiimi, in the MeditemDsan. Th« 
" Bittar Lake* " wen tlien navigkble for mull craft. About twelva 
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MURDERS. 11 

I ruhl; daternuned to spend a night on this lake, and 
lannshed the Bob Boy after snndoim, with rod and line, net, 
dedp-Un«, bsit, flies, and trawllng-books ; so after sailing erery- 
where until the irind died out, our fishing was began in fonr 
ways at once. The moon beamed brilliantly after midnigbt, 
and my little lamp, fastened on the oan'oe so as to be pro- 
teoted from the paddle by my knee, glittered on the water, 
and a hondred flies kept dancing roond it always. I plied 
every means in my power to catch one fish, bat did not get 
one single bite, and sad disasters happened to my gear. 

The deep-line ran ont overboard. The bait melted away 
withont a nibble, my rod slipped into tbe water nnpereeived, 
and the " spinner " of my trawling-Iine got hooked in rocks 
below. Wet and disappointed, I soi^bt an island to sleep 
npon, for the shores of the lake were qnite onsafe. In tbe 
preceding week two mordere had been perpetrated ; only one 

oentnrita after Uiat tbe caul joined the Nile neat Cure, end the navign- 
lion wee kept open for 120 yean. N^wUoii I. rosolTed to reriTs the 
K^eme long dinued in praotice. The project for a Be]t-mter out throu^ 
Uod from ua to tea hai beeo a long time under condderation. In 
1830, General Cheene; reported upon the mbject, and Mr. StepheniOD 
and othois in 1S17. In 1SS3, M. de Leasepe had been mterestod in the 
■ubject by Enfantin. The concesaion to Uie present promoters was grsnted 
in 1BC4, andthe woi^waa to be finiahed in six years. Afterwarda it wag 
arranged that the " Sweet Canal " is to belong to the Egyptian Qorem- 
ment. The Bitter I^ea were, doubtleas, once a portion of Un Red Sea. 
(See note. Appendix, poiC] The marine abeDs found at the bottom of 
the lakes and those of the Red Sea are identical These aheUa are to he 
•een on the sidea of the lakee, and eren on a raised beach, which is now 
above the level of tbe Red Sea. The tidge between the eod of tbe Red 
Sea and Ibe Bitter Lakee consists of tertiaiy ttnta, the fosdls of which 
■re identical tritb thoee of the London basin and of the hUl of Hont- 
niartra, near Paria. " Egypt, England, and France are consequently of 
Uie mxt» ags." — Qlynn on the Isthmus of Sues, and disousaion on 
Uie paper (HinotM of the Institute of Civil Engineers, voL x. seaaion 
18S0-G1). See *Im Robinson's 'BibUcal Researches' (1841), vol.! p. 72. 
In Smitb'a ' Didtionary of Um Bible' (artide "RedSea"), itaeematobe 
oonsidsred that the Red Sea onoe extended to Lake Timsab, and receded 
thenoB, falfiUingpti^^te«7 (Isaiah li. IS ; lii. G ; Zechariab 1. 11). 
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13 JACKAL. 

murder had come off in the present week, bo it was atill onfi 
below the average, where any man with five fraocB, or sup- 
posed to have them, is worth killing, and there is no police- 
man Z, and no Coroner holds his qaest. 

The lake is girt by hills of purest sand, and a few shrabs 
perish b3r the margin, bat farther back are rich deep jnngles, 
full of water-fowl and small game, a perfect larder for the 
wild beasts of the bare desert around. 

Under a sandy hill I grounded the Bob Boy, and rigged 



Night Viiitor OD Ciwcdile Luke. 

out her nightly cabin. Chill air and wet garments soon 
made me shiver under the cold moon, but I did not know 
then that this is about the worst fever spot in Egypt. There 
was not fuel enough for a fire, but I lit up my Bob Roy 
fluieine lamp, and this wanned the cabin wonderfully. Poor, 
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GUY FAWKES. 13 

however, were my pyrotechiticB for this the fifth of November, 
yet it is well to remember Gay Fawkes. 

To m; great sorpriae, altboagh it woe on an island, a 
visitor came, and he wonld not be denied en interview. He 
was only a jackal, and the conversation wae entirely on his 
ride, bs he screamed his shrill cry, and would neither leave 
me in peace nor come near enough to be shot. The Bavonry 
smell of hot sapper, perhaps, fonnd the poor beast despe- 
rately bnngry. Next morning, on a return visit, I traced him 
by footsteps to his den, bnt he would not come out. Then, 
to recover the lost fishing-rod, I visited every cape, and bay, 
and beech, and reedy fen, and stony islet, where I had fished 
or walked upon during the night before. Alt these features 
appeared bo different now in broad daylight, and at the very 
last place of all the rod was found. 

At Ismailia, now again all safe, there met me the brave and 
Caithfol companion of my fntnre joomey, Michael Many, well 
known to me as my dragoman in 1849, frequently trusted 
since by large parties sent to his charge ; most welcome now 
as the man without whose aid I could scarcely have ventured 
to take the Bob Roy through the journey we are about to 
relate. My old Mend was delighted with the new boat, 
and all her fittings bad to be thoroughly explained to him. 
Perhaps this may be a good time to mention them briefly 
here." 

* The new canoe, nuned Rob Boy, like mj other four, is, of coune, 
fitted with every iraproTemeDt Buggset«d by furmer eiperioDae or kind 
hints from friendu end from Membere of the Royal CsDoe Club, of 
whom >bout 700 have been elected. She was epemlly built for thii 
Toyege, and is probably the smallest veaeel btst l&unched, in which one . 
can Uavel long and far, uid aleep at the end in comfort. Horaorer, she 
it etroiig and light, portable and safe, a good sailer, and giaoeful to 
behold. 

Tha Rob Roy Is 14 feet long, 26 inches wide, and one foot deep out- 
nde, built of oak below, and covered with cedar. A waterproof apron 
protaota me from wavei and rain. Her topmast ia the second joint of 
my flahing.rod, and a third joint ii ready in the atem Ber eails are 
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14 MY BED. 

(1y«d detp bliu^ an (sasllaDt plui, for it tompoim the ^an of tba Bim, 
and is mora raidilf oonOMled from tlis Arab's eya. The bine Uaded 
paddle ia the aame that wu winded in Sweden over many a broad take, 
and though an inch of ita ed^ had been split off by an upaet of tha 
t. run»w»y cart in a Norway tortat^ yet I lored my old 

B I alwayi go aahore, and work her baok and 
(MTwud* on tlie beaoh until tfa* keel i* firmly bedded for a good night'* 
not. Next wo form a little cabin Icea than 3 feet high, and more than 
6 feet lon^ and then haTing inside the gauze muaqnito curtain, and 
over all a itrong wlut« wtterproot iheet^ 6 feat aqnare, and drooping 
loow upon ea<ti wU^ w6 are made op nnK, and can defy all kinds ol 
weather. A " poet-offloe bag," very light, but oomplately waterproof, 
has held oar clothes during tba day, and now it beoomea a pillow. The 
bed is 3 feet lon^ and \i inohes wide, quite long enough for sU one 
oaraa abont, and no complaints were heard of ita being too broad. 
It ia only the ahoolden and hips that really require a soft mattress, if 
the head ia pillowed too ; as for the rest of one's body, it doesn't matter 
at alL When travelling under hot sun, I place tiiia bed behind me, 
with ooe end on deck, and the middle of it ia tied round my brsast, so 
as to bring the upper end just under the long bock leaf of my sun- 
helmet, which ia of pith and felt combined, a head-dress lately intzoduoed 
l^ Tresa, and entirely sueoeMful ; for I wore it during about eeren 
months, and neither rain, nor sun, nordudings in saItwaves,FTer altered 
ita lightness or good shape. The bed thus beoomea an excellent pro- 
tector against sunstroke, and it was cepeciaUy useful when uy oouiM 
was north, and my back was thus turned to the sim. Often in forget- 
Fulneea I went ashore with tha bedatill H ang lin g from my waist, behind, 
while wondering natives gazed at the " Giaour " with bia ur-bag tail 
The bed waa useful too when I sat upon wet sand, or grass, or gravel, 
and it waa always a good life-buoy in case of an upset This and aH 
other littmgB were made at SHver's, of CombiU, where each of the seven 
Rob Roy cruisee had its outfit. Other minutue of the Rob Roy's build, 
and det^ specially intaresting lo paddlen, are given in the Appendix. 
Eveiy timber in the boat had, of oourse, been carefully placed, so as 
not to interfere with my oomfort in sleeping, or to catch the shoulders, 
elbows, liips, or knees while turning in bed. In fact, this canoe was 
built round me reclining, as my Sr«t one bad been built round me 
mtljng — in each cose rea^nising the one great principle, far too often 
forgotten, that a comfortable boat^ like a aho^ or a coat, must be ■•«{( 
for the wearer, andnotiM>nt iIinM to his shape. 
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CHAPTER H. 

RMnessB — Sweet Cuial — Bitter Lakes — Strange Leap — Had Sea — 
Pharaoh— Cuoel W»ding— WeUa o( Hoees— Mirage— 3uei— How to 
loHi HoDtgr— 3htune ! — Cairo Ragged Sohoole — On tiie Nile— War- 
■hip— Puddle to the P;numdB— Wild Bomb. 

HAN7, the dragoman, had broaght a t«nt and a cook, and 
a Inggage-boat carried these, while the canoe went 
westward by the Sweet Can^ to spend the Sundajr at 
Barneses. The pkice named thus by the French is dow a 
bleak " wady '' in the dreary desert, and a walk from it far 
away on the burning sand found for me oiily more loneliness. 
Yet hereabonts the Israelites mnst have Uved in their Egyp- 
tian bondage. A railway passes near, and affronts otir 
dreams of the past by its iron print of the present. The 
wires of the telegraph, carving thin from their naked posts 
in the desert, seem to jar upon a half-sacred silence with 
their wild ^oUau hamming in the faintest breeze. 

I sat down in the desert onder my white-topped umbrella. 
Only a little black spider seemed to be alive on the black 
gravel. The sandhills in the distance quivered in sunHght, 
and appeared to gently float for a while upon a sea of liquid 
nothing. Pictures came forward to the inner eye of fancy ; 
crowds of Israelites, laden with jewels and kneading -troaghs ; 
countless cattle trudging along ; a half-frightened, half- 
escaped multitude, beginning that wonderful walk of forty 
years. 

By the "Sweet Canal" the Bob Boy sailed again south- 
ward, and, hoisting her topsail to the pleasant breeze, she 
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i5 SifEET CANAL. 

kept pace well with the luggage-boat, wailed along b}r hei 
tall and graceful lateen. Biilliaat meteoie shot across the 
eky at n^t, but softly the stars hong oat their spaoglea, 
and the moon slowly rose. Then it was silent and oool and 
delioiooH for sleep ; so far removed from the barking dogs of 
towns, and with only the wild jackal's music, plaintive and 
clear, lulling to slumber. Bnt even here a rumbling in the 
distance came nearer as the express train rattled up, jingling, 
and swaying its red light like a great beast's angry eye. No 
wonder the Arabs ran np the bank to look at the hissing, 
pnffing monster, and mnrmnred a prayer to the Prophet as 
they came back amazed. Two active, merry Nubian lads 
were with our Inggage-boat. They seemed never to weary 
or to quarrel as they towed her along with ripples simpering 
under the bows, and the red English ensign lazily fluttering 
against a sky of porest bine. One of the lads had all his 
wealth on his back — a shirt most nnconunonly brief. 

Sometimes, for a change, I lonnged on the soft carpets in 
the st«m, while the Nubians towed both oiur craft in the 
midday heat. Dinner was cooked on shore by Hany, and 
my table was set in the boat, while Sleman, the waiter, 
handed the dishes as he stood impassive in the cool water 
between ns. 

Is this way we visited the Serapeion, and then Chalonf, 
where ten Ihonsand men were hard at work, and a thousand 
donkeys and steam-engines and railways, all carving out that 
deep slice from the desert where now on salt water AiU 
navies float from sea to sea. 

Then came the vast hollow of the Bitter I^kes, where th^ 
sea afterwards had to rush in for months to quench the 
thirst of many hundred years since water was here before. 
As yet on this wide tract the salt glistened bright and dry. 
Men were loading bnge white blocks of its sharp crystals 
into boats on the Sweet Canal, which meanders near the 
lakes, and is often a hundred feet wide, with verdure on its 
shores, and bushes tangling in my topsail yard. Bat the 
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TURKISH OFFICIALS. (9 

canoe haa no special work for it here, and all this can be 
seen &om a camel or on foot. It 'waa pleasant enongh to 
sail over, bnt a very inactive voyage. So macli is to be 
told of livelier work in the bounding waters of Palestine, 
that we must hurry throngh this slow canal, and even the 
fied Sea and the Nile, bo as to reach the mountains and 



lakes and rapids, where discovery is open, and adventures 
are sure to be met. 

We were now descending from the level of the Nile to 
that of the Bed Sea, and so there was a lock to pass through. 
Many boats were waiting for the Turkish officials to open 
the gates, but these lazy fellows meant to keep the boats 
there all night. Oar red ensign, however, soon etirred them 
np, and a few kind words persuaded the guards t4) let all tha 
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boats inte the baain. At least k hoodrad paesengera wore 
on board one of these floating boxes, and all of them had to 
debark until the lock was passed. Then what a rush there 
was to get aboard again, pell-mell I and to secure the most 
comfortable places and softest boards to sleep upon in the eold. 

Fish leaped and splashed in the still evening always. 
Once, in the midday, a man sboated to me t« approach the 
bank, for he had a letter from Snez ; so I moved the canoe 
to the shore, and, after reading the letter, I put it into my 
breast-pocket, when at the same moment a beautifol little 
fish leaped from the water into my pocket with the letter. 
The bystanders shonted eagerly at this as an nndonhted 
sign of " good Inck ; " and I had the fish broiled for dinner, 
oecapying the centre of a large flat dish. The extreme 
length of the fish was under two inches, bat the happy 
omen from it lasted among my men for months. 

At Suez we camped, and next day (November 12) the Bob 
Roy was launched npon the Red Sea. The name of this 
may signify the sea of the " Red Ifan ; " or it may refer to 
the red coral reefs, or the red sea-weed, or the very brilliant 
hnea of the rocky shores which are noticed fsrther on. At 
the nortlt end of this arm of the sea there mns up a crooked 
channel, where the variable tide of aboat six feet is magni- 
fied by the contracting benda, and very difficnlt cnrrents 
whirled the canoe about uncertainly. 

There is a ford across this twisted channel, nearly at the 
month of the Bweet Canal ; and an island opposite Tel) 
Kholznm, where the ford is, still bears the name of Jews' 
Island. The ford is not often passable, except at low 
water ; and here it is that local tradition seems to place the 
passage of the Israelites.* After considering all that I saw 

' In Smith's ' Dictionair of tb* Bible' (luticla "It«d Sea,") the 
piuwige of Ihe host aeems to be placed about thirty miles north of Sues. 
The iTord "Pihahiroth" ia B&id to mean a "reedy place," and there ii 
■till much jungle-moisa near liake Tinaah. The Septuagint has the 
word"iouQi" wind where the A. T. r«*d«"eaat" wind ; but it ii said 
bi include a wind aevtral poiuta off the R towards S. £. 
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PHARAOH. ai 

of the innd and water, and what is believed to have been its 
ftnoimt condition long ago, I think the weight of evidenoe 
is maob in favour of the opinion that the IsraeliteH oroBsed 
at a place above 6nez." 

The splendid range of Attaka riaeH grandly on the African 
side of the Red Sea, and the steep bare rooks glow niby 
red in the setting ean. The ships of England, France, and 
Egypt, rest on the bosom of the bay, and the Bob Boy dips 
bar paddle-blades for the first time in the bright vaters of 
the sontb. 

The canoe soon reached the hotel, where the visitors insisted 
on having a regular lecture in ezplauation of all her fittings. 

The gallery was filled by ladies and children from India 
with their native nurses. The Hindoo servants of the hotel 
stared with large black eyes from beneath their raven silky 
hair. Greek, Turkish, Italian, and French sailors, with 

* Ths other place uugned by man; lor the miracle is much futher 
wrath, and where the water would be more than a hundred Ee«li deep oa 
the occanoD of the pnwage, and at least ten miles acroaa. Among other 
objectiona to this theory are the following : — I. The east wind would 
not have cauBed the wat«r there to recede. S. The water held up on 
each AAa of the dry pMiage would have been very high, and would 
rather have been rtylad a " monotun," whsreae it it repeated]; called a 
voU on either aide. Thii httter ezpreBiion is quite intelligible when 
need for a heap of water sren eight or ten feet high (and in the Bitter 
Lakee it would be tltir^ feet), and that depth, when the wavea returned, 
would he quite mongh to oTerwbelm the EgTptJan*. S. One night 
would not suffice for the flist and laat of the long oolumn of such a hoat 
to walk M inan; milea, nor would the women and children be able to do 
it. 4 It doea not appeu- that Hoeet had apecial directione to go far 
south from Qoahen, and ths natoral doEiTe of escape by the shortest way 
would lead hjm to the more northern part. S. The relatave powtjons 
of Mils, TaUeys, and ths ses itself, strongly favour the idi« that the host 
passed over above Suez. 6. Pharaoh, coming from Zoan, would hasten 
his army to the upper end of the Red Sea (Uien farther north}, and so 
bar the passage by dry land ; and tiieo ths subsequent " turning " of 
the Israelites, ss mentioned in the Bible account, would all be more intel- 
ligible. Beoent discoveries at Zoan by MU. Hariette and Henry Brugsch 
Bey seem to confirm the above ramnrkB, as eipiainod in the TVtwt' review 
of Brugsch's two volumes, Dec. 2flth, 1879. (See note. Appendix, pM(). 
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xa WELLS OF MOSES. 

Indiaos and negroes of every shade, np to the jet-black woolly 
pate of Central Africa, peered over the others' shonldera, 
and three pig-tailed Chinamen smiled at everything. 

Next day we started on a Bed Bea voyage. A clumsy 
native boat took the luggage aboat ten miles down the 
eastern shore, to rig np the tents at Ain Moosa, where the 
" wells of Mosea '' spring np with refreahing sweetness from 
a desert of dry rock and illimitable sand. 

In almost a gale the Rob Boy scudded along and over a 



CwiHl In (Iw Had Ba. 

swell of waves, until she came to the lugg^e-boat, now 
Bgroond io the fallen tide, and a camel was in the water 
unloading our gear. 

More than a mile from the present shore, and on what seemed 
to be the highest point of the district round, and where may have 
been the ancient coast-line, fresh water, constant and copions, 
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bnbbles up, overflowa into the sand, and sobbing, with a few 
fitful gushes now and then, loses its glittering stream in the 
ever-thirsty desert. About fill; feet farther down, water 
appears again in a pool about six feet wide, under one lonel}', 
tall, and weatherbe&ten palm-tree. Not for off this, Arabs 
have dng about a dozen pits, in each ease finding water, 
which is ladled up with a leathern bucket, and Bupplies the 
life-giving moisture to grow many trees and garden plots, 
while bleating sheep and cackling fowls are gathered all 
about them. The long-stepped, silent camel marches past 
in his caravan, stately and tall, and the Arab sings, but with 
thin muaie, as if withered dry. The sea-bird shrieks as he 
wends aloft to the crags far over the waves, and our little 
boat is soon left alone by the nurippled beaoh, like a dead 
thing thrown up by the tide. 

After two pleasant days at this oasis, the Bob Roy paddled 
back to Suez in a lovely quiet memisg. The clear water 
showed bright sand below and rocks of all painted hues, 
with patches of coloured coral. Dipping my arm down, I 
grasped a beantifol shell as a trophy to bring home. The 
flying-fish rose here and there in a shoal at my paddle-blade, 
and they danced along the tops of the little glittering waves, 
flashing light from titeir silver scales ; and titen, fresh and 
quivering with life, and after a glance at the son-gleam of the 
morning, and most beaatifnl to see, they vanished. 

Far off were the huge wax-vesBels, pictured above in the 
vigour and below in the sea, and twisted by mirage into 
weird forms. Sometimes a great frigate would disappear 
from sight entirely ; then a huge steamer would suddenly 
rise in the air, and mount up silently above a sailing vessel's 
deck. All these views were increased in grotesquenees by 
the nearness of my eye to the water's surface. The whole 
scene had an air of enchantment which one can never forget, 
and there was a solemnity given to it all by the perfect 
noiseloBsnesB of the panorama changed. The Rob Roy 
hovered here a few minutes to look on this marvellous spee- 
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14 SUEZ. 

tacle. Her bows were m Asia, ber stem vas in Africa; 
her draw bad the mingled thooghts of years of travel — saeh 
thoughts as cannot be seized for confinement in a cramping 
chain of words. 

The hotel at Snez has a very motley mixture of nationali- 
ties mshing throogb it to all parts of the world. There ia 
of course, a regalar tide of passengers, rising foil for a daj 
in each week as the Indian mail comes in, either that from 
home or the other from the East; and next day all of these 
are on the wing agun, some will glide over the sea to the 
Indies, the others are fast speeding home over the sand. 

Though most of these passengers are EngUsb people, yet 
the manners and appearance of the outward and of the 
homeward bound ore very different The maO-train to-day 
has filled all the corridors of oar hotel with passengers 
straight from England, the faces of many blooming witb 
youth, and others freshened np for another spell of service 
by a year's leave at home. Their talk is of the latest 
London news and the Bay of Biscay, and their big strong 
boies and their new portmanteanB will all stream ont again 
to-morrow into that barge by the quayfor loading to Bengal. 

Next day another hving tide is rushing in from the dislunt 
East, from India, and Hong Eoog, and Nagasaki, and the 
Australian mail. The clothes of these are well worn, almost 
threadbare, and their "puggeries" are ample and bnsinesB- 
like ronnd their hats ; their faces are pale or careworn, or 
even haggard, and their fretful children battle on the sturs: 
pretty, and with briUiant eyes, bnt no bright EogUsb roses 
on their cheeks. What conntry bnt Britain could stand for 
ten years this ezbanstive drain that India makes upon our 
health and energy? Let ns leave Suez. 

That is to be done by the railway to Cairo, bnt did ever 
any one see such a Terminus as this ? The door is still 
locked, the guards inside are snoring, lond batteries on the 
wooden window wake np the clerk at last, and he makes no 
toilette for his morning work. Our boxes, and tents, and 
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ROW TO LOSE MONEY. •S 

boadlea, &ra tedioiulj weighed on a rusty steelyaTd, which 
will tell soy weight yoa please aoeording to yonr pnrae. 
The Bob Boy itself is weighed, almost blDsbing at the 
indignity, and half an hour after tlie train ia to start, we 
biutle all these things in. 

Of conrBe there was no room in the carriage speoially 
provided for the canoe. We had been foolish enongh to 
take tickets instead of paying backshish to the guard. My 
fellow- passengers lan(^d at this my greenness — " We nran- 
bny tickets," they aud ; " give five francs to the gnard, he 
gives one to the engine-driver, and one to the station-master 
at the end, and so yon can then go anywhere yon please." 

This is what tb« Viceroy gains by working a railway, 
while the fell plan of " backshish " reigns in his flat and 
sandy kingdom.* But though I had thns paid £6 for 
transit, it was better than to sell one's honeety, and yet it 
was only at the last moment, and after regular battle for the 
point, that the Bob Boy conld be thmst into a hnge box, 
called a third-class carriage. There we tumbled over an 
entangled mob of miserable natives sprawling on the floor, 
for there were no seats, in a mess of pumpkins, and babies, 
and filth, and we tied the canoe inside against the open 
spaces of the travelling shed. 

At Zag-a-Zig all had to change to another train. So 
everybody scampered off with his bandies, and a downright 
scramble began for places in the new carriages. 

Entreaties here were vain, and so were threats. The 
whistle was shrieking, bnt it was jnst one of the times when 
to do the thing yourself is the only way to do it. Therefore 
I carried my boat in my arms, and shoved ber right into a 
carriage already fall, and tied her again to the side, and, 
what was most strange of all, not a single person protested, 
or said he would write to the Timet. 

* I ms wnued, on good aathoritf, that a million sterling ia loat 
tlras «ach jeer to the Vioeroy. Doteu it had bean dsdared to me by 
■avBial pawuigsra tlist to bribe was tlieir onit«m, I ibould not m^ io 
thns dittiluitlj. 
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Cturo I had seen well years ago, and, at any rate, now is 
not the time to paint once more in words that goigeons 
pictoie in the East. 

Tet there were many changes here is twenty years : 
knocldiig down, hoUding np, opeaing oat, planting, fencing, 
colonring, cleaning, almost civilising, the old Egyptian 
capital. 

Great gangs of workmen are all day toiling here at recon- 
stmction. Pony children, herded in flocks by crael task- 
masters, who flog them with long sticks, are carrying on 
their heads etraw-baakets foil of earth and stones. As they 
mareh they sing; bat it is in a rhythm of slavery. The 
, strongest repression of one's feelings is scarce enough to 
keep DB from pmnmelling that wretch who has jast be- 
laboared with his btndgeon a tender little girl ; even the 
meek Mosos got into qnarrels hare, for this is Egypt, the 
product of idolatry, of philosophy withont trath, of books 
without the Bible ; nor is it worse than England wonld 
become if left to " philanthropy " without the love of God. 

The evening brings a short relief even to the woe of these 
hapless. little ones. Then they sit round in a circle with 
their baskets before them, while the roll-call is droned over 
by n taskmaster. The little sketch on the opposite page 
records the cnrions scene. 

And can nothing be done for these poor little babies 
starved in mind and sonl, slaved in mnscle and life ? Shall 
BO many hondreds of happy English " Christians " borry 
past here every month to the work, the wealth, the hononrs 
of the East, withont one effort to comfort or to teach the 
dark nation they pass by ? 

One brave British woman at least has nobly answered 
this, and has planted here the "Cairo Bagged School." 
Many as I have seen of schools, none stmck me more than 
that one, and a long and pleasant morning was well occu- 
pied in those cheerfnl classes, among those little faces, 
grateful, however poor, and pinched, and wan — and with 
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CAIRO RAGGED SCHOOL. 37 

thoae bright teachers whose prayers and labour dewed vjth 
tears will have most certain froit.'^ 



SUn Childnn at Cairo. 

Bat besides the yoang in Cairo, Miss Whately cares too 

* Tlut girla g»Te me a little aunple piece of veiy quiuut and prettj 
needlework (the same od botli ridea). People in London who wish to 
add tasteful colours to their ilr&wing-rooD) tables, and to cheer up the 
hearts of the teachen and children in Cairo, would do well to buy 
■oine of the nsat and original pattemB copied in this school ; and these 
can be had from M™. Vaughan <Tho Temple). The little girla thus 
taught to embroider get better husbands b; the accomplishments added 
to their charms, so the time spent od the work is not lost, but very 
wall bestowed. The school wsa begun fifteen years ago. In Septem- 
ber, 1869, there were 170 boys and 75 girls attending. The Prince 
and Princesa of Wales kindly Tinted the place. Anotber school was 
opened at Damietta, with 150 children, in 1874. In 1819, 1 had visited 
the Bagged School at Siout, far up the Nile, where little Coptic children 
were taught good doctrine and practice. This is the town where it is 
belkned that our Saiioor lived when he was a child. 
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38 ON THE fflLE. 

for the igDorant old Arabs, even in the desert. Only one 
who koowB their ways and their laDgnage — a woman — a 
lady with a cnltivated mind, and a tender loving heart, 
conid win room here amid the sand for the ever advancing 
Gospel. 

My tent at Bonlak, the bnstling port of Cairo, waa placed 
close to the water, imd the Bob Boy was launched into the 
Yellow Nile. Long lines of native boats lay resting here 
with lofty yards pointing np into the bine aky. Splendid 
" dahabeeahs " for the European traveller's nse vied in tbeir 
brightest paint and gandy flags. I stopped at one of these, 
and a dragoman I had met years ago hailed the canoe, and 
handed a cap of hot coffee as we ranged alongside. On Qie 
other bank were steamers, moored head and stem, in a far- 
reaohing line. Many of these were the Viceroy's yachts, 
with trim sailors lounging on the bnlwarks, and the re- 
flected snnbeams sleepily waving on their nptumed open 
ports of rich plate-glass. 

Staid and passive as the Egyptians are, they stared aston- 
ished at the little " Merkeb." * The word was passed along 
— some outlandish word of tbeir own — and all eyes were 
set npon the Bob Roy, slowly moving towards them. Turn- 
ing a point of land, I came upon soldiers at their prayers. 
Of course I advanced softly, not to disturb them as they went 
through the regalar kneeling, sitting, standing, kneeling again, 
and all the time mattering, with a look at least of intense 
and simple devotion. The Bob Boy came npon them sud- 
denly, and they conld not but see it in the field of vision, 
however straight they gazed another way. Yet not one single 
glance was directed to the oanoe. 

On another occasion I went to the Viceroy's palace for an 
interview with a Pasba, one of his Cabinet In the waiting- 
room there was a Turk, a fine old gentleman, patiently sitting 
until his turn might come for basiness. But suddenly he 

* A boat ii called " Hericeb," sod «o ii a camel — " Che ahip of the 
daeert" Tlu word is ^plied to a^rthiog jou mount apon for travd. 
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rose tmd began hie afternoon pnty ere upon the roTal carpet, 
and he went on and on entirely ondistarbed, even by the 
din of a score of noises. 

A^aiu at a far-off island in an Kgyptian lake, a crovd of men 
were round the Govamor, who had brought them in a large 
boat to welcome the Rob Boy. There was scarcely standing- 
room for the excited visitors, yet amid them all was one who 
had spread oat hie carpet and kneeled for his prayers, aud he 
prayed in this bustle as if it were the quietest of private 
chapels in the world. 

The Mahommedan has a plain and m^estic ritoal, what- 
ever we may think of the meaning of his prayers. His 
mosque has no idols, or pictures, or ornaments, or pews, but 
on a carpet, or on a mat, or on the floor, he kneels before 
God. 

No church, no chapel is needed for him to pray in, no 
image to adore, no book to suggest, no priest to offer his 
petitions. The boor of worship comes, and wherever is the 
man there is his place of worship. On a ship's deck he 
spreads his oarpet and kneels down. The stonemason bows 
his forehead on his white block of stone. The Arab kneels 
nnder his camel's shade while the sun is scorching the desert, 
and the shepherd bows adoring amid the green grass of the 
hills.* 

So for in admiration, yet moat wo well remember that to 
pray thus before men — a characteristic of outward religion — 
is all the more easy if it does not clearly signily that the 

* Once, as a cootiut to these, I was in St FeMr's, wheu s neir Saint 
wai bein^ added to the calendar (next •jrax it would be a new tairacle, 
■ad the next a new doctrine, for the oldest thing in the Ronuah Churoh 
ii to be alwaya adding new bita of etuoco and plaster to the atone). I 
had a place very near to the CardinaU, who were all oa their knees, he 
of England among them, and tlui; paaaed from hand to hand a goodlj' 
nuff-boi. Buckin^iam ("Travels in the East,' p. 92) says that he saw. 
Dear Rat el Ain, two Arab women at prayer on the roaJ, and that he 
" had noTBT jet, either in Turkey, Egypt, or Arabia, seen a woman thoa 
employed." I noticed a woman praying in public upon one occasion, 
and only one. 
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30 PADDLE TO THE PYRAMIDS. 

worshipper is yielding what is asked by the demand, " lljr 
BOD, give me thine heart" 

As the Bob Boy neared the Water Palace of the Nile, so 
prettily posed upon an island, the watchful goarda cried 
loudly to her to keep off. The life of the Viceroy had been 
often attempted, and the orders to bis gnard were now rigor- 
ona. But the wayward Bob Boy wished to approach, though 
no boat is allowed to come here. To their sboata I shouted 
" Ingleez," and at lei^tb an officer was called who courte- 
oaaly told me in French that being an Englishman I might 
go where I pleased. A little time after this the palace waa 
honoured by the presence of the first gentleman of England, 
the Commodore of tbe Boyal Canoe Clnb. 

Glorious old pyramids I is it yon I see over the palm-trees, 
pointing yoor peaks to the sky ? 

" A paddle to the Pyramids I " 

Can two words be pnt together so little and so great ? It 
seems, indeed, a desecration, so the Bob Boy floats back to 
her tent at Bonlak, where barbarism and civilized life are 
entangled distract^ngly amid camels granting, and the rudest 
nudest natives squatted on the ground, while yet a railway 
engine near as, bnilt in Manchester, abrieks out with warning 
whistle, « Clear the line I " The Tnrks care very little about 
clearing any line if they are walking upon it, and everybody 
here saunters between the rails at pleasure ; men will even 
ride donkeys on the " four-foot way," and aometimea I did it 
myself, while the " down express " whisked by. 

As evening falls there are thick awarms of very large 
hornets hurrying to the water. It is wonderful how soon 
one gets used to these formidable-looking visitors, but when 
they are not teazed, they appear not to do any mischief. 
In the dark a ahot waa heard, and a bullet came through my 
tent From my bed I aaked what waa the meaning of thia 
note of empbasiB, bat the only answer was, " Somebody ia 
firing at the wild boars." They would be as likely to find 
wild boars in Belgrave Square. 
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THE NILE. 



CHAPTER m. 

The Nile — iDundalion— Rauing Wster — Wataring with the Foot — Rob 
B07 the Bobber— Cktdung the Csnoe— LiTiiigstoae— The Delta— 
nie Seven Stnun* — Ddi^t of tiie Natives — Fog— Pigeons— Potten 
— PumpkiD Raft — Fiddle sad Drain. 

TO descend the Nile, wa now hired for a luggage-boat a 
very clomsy craft, with her top streakfi plastered some 
inches thick of mnd. The three meD of the crew were not 
pronusing in appearance. They were hired by the day, and 
the wind was in oar teeth, bo the canoe could ran round 
and roond them under sail. But energetic argument accom- 
plished a little with this stolid crew, and the stream of the 
Nile mns st«adily here and fast. 

Windboand now, we may jot down some water-notes 
about this old land. The average amount of rain in Egypt 
being only forty days at Alexandria, seven at Cairo, and two 
or three at Assouan, the land would never bear green things 
but for the Nile that brings water from far-off melted snow, 
and with this laves the rich soft loam which settles on the 
snrface of the exhausted soil, and makes it ever new again. 
The Nile begins to rise in July, and is highest in the end ol 
September, when, at Cairo, it is from seventeen to twenty* 
eight feet above its lower level. After this it gradually 
lessens again until Jane.* 

' la tlie aummer of 1869, the Nile sunk lower than for \ifi yean 
I attraordinary inuadAtioti occurred. Uo 
le hit^tor than lor M jtan. The plain o( 
Glebes haa been raised about twenty feet bf the depoeit from the Nile 
a the templea were erected there. 
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3a INUNDATION. 

The river tX Cairo, when in flood, ia abont seventy feet 
higher than the aea, with a fall of abont 6( inches per mile, 
and a veloeity of five feet in a secood. In " low Nile " the - 
fall is only 8^ inches per mile, and the velocity 19 inches a 
second. Thns the corrent is not Bofficient to tam hydraulic 
engines at the time they are most required. When at its 
lowest, the surface of the water is below the banks at the 
month about four feet, at Cairo abont sixteen feet, and at 
Assouan abont thirty-three feet. The water in flood over- 
flows Upper Egypt, but in the Delta it is reetnuned by high 
banks. 

To use the inundations properly for agriculture, the water 
mast be condacted to the plots of ground qnietly, and so as 
not to tear them ap by any violent corrent. Then it mnst 
rest, in order that the rich deposit may be precipitated, and 
when one level is watered thus, the channels to another 
below can be opened. The water is led from the fiiU Nile 
by nnmerouB canals. 

Artificial irrigation has to be employed daring the five or 
six montha of the crops growing, and when, the Nile has 
sank for the labour of raising water is considerable. A 
smaU proportion of this watering is done by the ikadoof. 
This is a leathern basin, slung from a long pole, which is 
mounted on pivots, and balanced by a stone or counterpoise 
of clay at the other end. The basin end Is depressed by the 
labourer until it dips into the water below, and, being freed, 
it is raised by the connterpoise nntil the leather basin comes 
level with the upper channel, into which it is then emptied, 
and the operation begins again. The men at this work are 
swarthy fellows, nearly nude, and sbging a wild not un- 
melodions song. Sometimes two are alongside ; sometimes 
one above the other, when the water is raised by stages. 
For filling with water any canal or pond qaite near the 
river's level, the leathern basin is not slung to .a pole, but 
by four cords held by the hands of men facing each other, 
who dip the backet and swing it fall to the level above. 
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Ons or other of thoBe men tuoally 1«mi8 agAinsi a mad bank, 
bat seldom both of them. I have seen some hnndreds of 
these at work elose together in a gang of men and women, 
and they were always very good-hnmonred whenever the 
eanoe came near. 

The irrigation of wider tracts of land, requiring a copions 
stream of water, is effected by hydraolio engines of more or 
less simplicity. One of these, the lakieh, was nsed, as now, 
in most ancient times, and consists of a wheel taming on a 
horizontal axis, and carrying on an endless rope of hemp or 
withs earthen pota, or with wooden buckets so placed as to 
dip into the lower water, and to be carried up as the wheel 
revolves until they empty themselves Bnccessively into a 
shallow trough at the higher level. Wheels of this sort and 
others are worked by oxen, horses, camels, hnfialoes, mnles, 
or asses, which move in a circle, taming roond a horizontal 
frame, in the centre of which sits a boy or a woman to flog 
the animals. Is the mder forme of this machine, where 
wooden pegs answer for cogwheels, much power is expended 
in frictioEi. Mnoh water also escapes by leakage, or bad 
adjustment of the npper flow, and a load splashing noise 
generally tells how a large proportion of what is raised only 
falls back again.* 

Wheels turned by men's hands and legs acting in nnison 
are sometimes used in the East to wind up backets from 
wells, bnt I never saw one employed for irrigation. 

Bobinson (vol. i. p. 542) thinks that this last was the mode 
of watering alluded to is Deuteronomy xi. 10 — "For the 
land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land 
of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs." 
But as we constantly eee men wateriag land in Egypt at the 

* About half id the wea of the Delta ii cultivated, and to mUit 
aboot ona-flfth part of thia it wh estimated, in 1340, there ware BD,000 
wlrlfht in operation, eaoli emplc^ing tliree oxeii, and the irhole maoaged 
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}4 WATERING WITH THE FOOT. 

present day by opening and closing the oanalettes of mnd in 
their fields with their feet, it ts snrely to be presnmed that 
this more general characteristio is refBrred to rather than the 
nse of a particular machine.* 

A steam- engine, working tlie best bydraolio pnmps, may 
now be seen in many placee, sometimes in those apparentiy 
most out of the way. These, however, were more employed 
when the cattle disease made animal power dear, and when 
the cotton enltnre became less lucrative, and steam-engines 
then were more at liberty, on accoont of the cessation of the 
American war. The steam-en^e and the takieht often work 
night and day, and the sound of night laboor in the East jars 
npou the silent and soft darkness. Music accompanies the 
watering, whatever be the mode employed. The lakUh, 
with its nngreased ricketty axles, groans, rattles, and creaks 
with painfnl regularity. When the harmony stops, by the 
blind ass going to sleep, the labourer in chai^ of it is snre 
to be awakened, but be is generally too lazy to do more than 
to hurl a threat or a brickbat at the restmg brate. The 
steam-engine pants with its hot strong breathings, and the 
men at the ikadoof whine a v^^rant music in no partioolar 
key. 

Though we often linger to listen and look on at these, of 
course the canoe was soon ont of sight of the Inggage-boat, 
and when, after sixteen miles, I came to the Barrage, at the 
fork of the Delta, I ran through speedily, at my very best 
pace, lest the crowd that came shouting might send a volley 
of mud from the high walls above. There was noise in 
plenty, bnt I heard only one faint cry of " Monsieur I " from 
an irate official, and I was too much occupied to heed this 
while gazing upon the splendid bridge before me, which was 

* Nlebahr, in ITTS, mentirau hning wen only otw machine turned bj 
hand! ftod f«et at once (' Toyaga in Arabia,' p, 12). Thomaon (' Land 
and Bo<A,' p. SW) doea not agree with Robiiuaon'i view. The wheel 
tunied by the current of the river, which one sees in France and Qemun]', 
and ia bund on the Oraut«a, ii not, I think, to be seen on the Lower Kile. 
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built to liead book the Hila water for thirtj' miles ; beoaose 
even a few inches more oi less of water flooding the land 
meaoB bondreda of thoosands of pounds to be gained or lent 
from the fertilised soil. 

Uy lofgpige-boat oame to the Barrage long after me, and 
she was detained two hours because the canoe had not beeu 
" inspected " by the dowxM. The dragomaa and the crew 
were brooght before the Governor, and a veiy uigry man ho 
was. " I iusiEt on your bringing the small Mtikeb back, 
that I may see it." " We cannot, my lord, it is miles away." 
"Whoiainit?" "AnEnglishmau." "One?" "Yes.bytbe 
Prophet t one." " Impossible I He nnet be a robber escap- 
ing ; bring fetters for these men." And chains were soon 
at hand. " 1 my lord, we did not know the mle." " Catch 
the eanoe, then, or go to prison." " Mot a boat on the Nile 
can catch it, my lord." Two witnesseB were then produced 
who swore they bad seen the canoe, and that it was only the 
size of a large fish, bat that it " flew like a bird." Finally, 
the Bob Roy was rated at half a ton's burthen, and heavily 
taxed, and all this time she was far ofT, quietly in a shady 
nook, while I wandered over the lovely sand in the charming 
day, inspecting the plants, birds, fish, and deep rich loam, 
and waiting to see the Engheh ensign of my laggage-boat 
flutter in the distant horizon. 

Meanwhile I made a aketoh of the Barrage. This great 
work was resolved npon in 1848, and begun in 1846. It 
acta as a long gate or weir across each of the two forks of 
the river, at the point of the Delta. The portion across the 
Damietta branch is about 600 yards long, and that over the 
Bosetta branch 600 yards. The weir consists of arches, each 
of 16 feet span. Of these there are 72 * npon the Damietta 
branch. On the branch to Bosetta there are 62, Mehemet 

* Uy dngonuui oounted 74, but this, no doubt, included th« two trohsi 
uliMe. The other dimenuona given above are token from ' Annalea dai 
PoDta vt CbanwK'M,' 1851, p. IGl. 
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36 THE BARRAGE OF THE NILE, 

AH died * before any progress was made with tfaia scheme, 
aDd bis successor resolved to continae only the barrage 
proper 'without the canal, which formed its most important 
featnre. At present it appears that the work has been 



TIu BuT^a oUlM NilA 

eutiroly aseless, and it is considered that, if any attempt 
were made to dam back the Nile by dosing in the stmcture 
at high flood, the river would sweep away the whole mass 

together. 

* The tntces of what this iroDdorful man, Hebemet Al t, begim in 
building, in works of inigstioD, in agricultural improTemeDt, aa well 
as in adminiitratioQ and foreign conquest, are elread; almost like old 
mini of the Pkaraoha. Uia anwring enetgiea came not from the lotus- 
eaters of the Nile. He WBa " no true Ottonun Turk, but rather a 
Seljakiu Koniarat of Cavalla" ('Saturday Review,' June 26, ISSB) : 
whatever all that meuia. 
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TTntn this poiot the Nile has riin in one stream, and for a 
thonsand miles without a tributary, pouring on towards the 
eea its gracioiis waters, whose hirth is so ^r away, even at 
" Lake Livingstone."* But the river now divides into two 
great branches, snd the fariangnlsr shape of the coontry 
embraced between these and the sea at the end is called 
the Delta, from its resemblance to the Greek letter ^, 
answering to onr D, I have voyaged along both branches 
of the river, but I do not feel able to say which of them 
has the larger volume of water. The left branch, going 
towards Alexandria, has its month near Bosetta. The right 
branch, down which the Rob Roy is now to sail, flows into 
the sea near Damietta. 

Abont the mouths of both these branches are large swamps 
and lakes. One of them — Lake Mmris — had long been dry, 
until the sea was admitted by the English army to protect 
Alexandria from Buonaparte and the French. The other 
great lake is Menzaleh, near the eastern branch, and where 
onr paddle is to ply in a day or two among the flamingoes 
and pelicans. 

The boats on the Nile are tmly picturesque. To catob 
the breeze over the loffy banks, the long lateen sail lifts its 
pointed head high up into the air. No rig is so graceful as 
this. One sees it on the Swiss and Italian lakes, the Rhine, 
and the Danube, and (in a modified form) all throngh the 
Levant; but by &r the lai^est lateeus are in the Delta of 
the Nile. Some of these have yards 160 feet in length. 
The sails are often striped with a gore of bine cloth, and 

* At SnacI met the forsign oorrMpondent of tbe ' New York Herald,' 
who WM Dutiiig there to i«ceiT« Dr. liTingktoM^ then expected ererj 
daj. niii aetiTe little Welihniaii (for he is Tankae 011I7 by residenee) 
had uoompuuKl the anniea of India, Sadowa, and A^ndnia, end had 
vow lOOOf. raady wherewith to telegraph to the American preee evei7 
w<a4 ha could get fnun the lipe ol the btsre eiplonn. Hii splendid 
. joamej to relieve hii brother Briton in tiie heart <rf Afrka will never 
be foigotten b; thoM who weep over Idrinptone'i tomb. 
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dalicate Btreamers are waving aloft, or the sailor's charme 
like neoklaoea dangle from the farthert peak. 

Boats with two and three masts are also eommon. Pressed 
by a strong north wind, they breast the powerfnl cnrrentwiih 
their white-bosomed saile athwart each side, " goose -winged." 
This river was for ages the " seven-mouthed Nile." It was 
oaUed by a Hebrew word, "Yam," and is still oslled in 
Aiabic "El Bahr," with the same meaning, "the sea." 
These featnres do, indeed, remind as of the prophecy nttered 
by leaiah when he says (ch. xi. ver. 16), " And the Lord 
shall utterly destroy the tongne of the Egyptian sea ; and 
with Hie mighty wind shall He shake His hand over the 
river, and shall smite it in the seven streams, and make men 
go over diyshod." 

The " tongne " is evidently what is now called the Delta, 
and the Egyptian " sea " is the Nile. The " seven streams " 
have now dwindled down to only two,* and by the bridge at 
the Barrage, for the first time, men can " go over dryshod." 

Nottiing is more useless than a fanciful interpretation of 
prophecy, even of that which is fulfilled and past, but it is 
impossible not to follow the Scripture words into the next 
verse in this chapter, " And there shall be an highway for 
the remnant of His people, which shall be left, from Assyria ; 
like as it was to Israel in the day that he came up out of the 
land of Egypt." 

Whatever may be this " highway," we have at present 
a railway here from the Bed Sea itself, the Suez Canal, and 
the Sweet Canal, and all three of them traversing probably 
Qie very ground on which the host of Israel marched. The 
nulway is already finished to Mansonra, and a branch is 
next to extend to El Arish, the frontier post of Palestine. 

* Id the da;> of the Botimiis the 'SVa wai known by ita flleTen 
bnncliea, but of these, Mren wore principal one&. HenidotuB itatee 
that oE tlieBe wveii, the Booatta and the Damiatta bnnchee were both 
aitificuL Thus at the praaent time the onl; moutlia which are in 
proper action ara the two artificial onaa 
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Ctmsider also varm 11 of this cbapter, and in etaapter 
xiz. T«reeB 28-26. 

The DamietU branob of the Nile whicb tiiiu bean as along 
has all tbe grandenr of a noble river. It is wider than the 
Thames at OraveBend, and neither rocks nor rapids break the 
■tately flow. The banks are high, and they are partly 
artificial. The foliage of green underwood often shades the 
water. BometimeB the Bboree are really beantifol with 
splendid trees and wide-spread park-like epaces, e&rpeted 
by richest grass. The cnrrent is quickened where the banks 
close in, and the Thames above Richmond Bridge was 
broQght to my recolleetion by several tnms in the Nile, In 
very few places is the scenery positively tame, and no two 
bends of the river are alike. 

Uy reeeptitm by the natives was generally civil, often 
hnmorons, and sometimes exciting, when the boys who 
'cheered the coming stranger flnng sods and mad upon him 
for a parting salate as he retired &om the bank. This con- 
dnct was harmless while I had the broad river Nile (or even 
its branch) to take speedy refuge in, bat afterwards, in the 
narrow rivers, it was a serioos concomitant of the voyage. 
Generally, as the bine sail was seen, a whole village rashed 
down to the bank, and half of them into the water, hot with 
nods and smiles and " salaam " firom her crew, the Rob Roy 
managed to secure a good offing before the awe of wonder 
had subsided into the boyish desire to have a " shot" at the 
tiny craft. 

We camped on a nameless island — no dogs howling all 
night as in every town — no " ghuffeer " as a guard to snore 
under my tent-eaves, but the radiant moon shining in the 
eddies of old Nile as they rippled me to sleep. Next we 
stopped at Benha, the old Atribis, with huge mounds of 
potsherds, the remnant that never perishes from an ancient 
town. I dug long to get at a mummy here, having spied a 
bit of garment sticking ont firom the rubbish, bat at last the 
whole piece came forth, much bamed at one end, for the 
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place was no doubt teX on fiie before it wms deserted, and 
then buried for ever. 

The country on both sides of the river here is perfectly 
flat, teeming with verdore.* Five crops of clover had 
already been honsed this year in the Delta, and the sixth 
was to be the largest of all. Delicions Indian com grew 
high, and my table was supplied with dainty fare. Work- 
ing, eating, and sleeping well, 1 soon gained the exuberant 
spirits of buoyant health, and the whole journey of twelve 
days on the water was a continual delight and sarprise, for 
indeed 1 had expected only a tame sort of trip, like a eanal 
voyage in Holland, or a paddle in Lincolnshire. 

By five in the morning onr elnmbers were done ; at six 
o'clock three eggs appeared with tea and toast, while the 
tent was stmek, and then off went the Rob Boy into a dense 
bot mild-tempered fog, which instantly concealed everything 
aronnd ; and while my eanoe gently floated down stream,* 
then was the time to read. 

The sensation of being thna envel(^d in what was like 
white wool was most singnlar, and wholly undisturbed by 
any sense of danger. We mu$t be going the right way. 
For the next hundred miles at least there was no new river 
to be entered. No boat could run me down, as there was 
no wind for it to sail with, and none of them dared to row 
in the mist. Uy Inggage-boat, for certain, must be behind 
me, and at eleven o'clock I would somehow meet her again 
for luncheon. But by the time the Bob Roy had twirled 
round and round for half an hour the cotton atmosphere was 
evidently thinner. Then rents appeared in it, and then 
patches of blue sky, and the faint green of trees, and the 
famt brown of mud villages, and the faint red flicker that I 
knew was the ensign on the gaunt tail yard of my consort. 

* At Fort Baid, Dr. Y«al) had a ^vrj fine girden, with tba Tarwt and 
mtart beautital **""-«" pliuta growing, tnd x ooUection of othera groir. 
lug from — edi uid cuttdngi in Mnd ooyenA by imall gI>MM. Hob- 
t'Jra ii mipplied to these only onoe in ■•rail moDtba. 
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See the veil rises now, and the silk Hag finttera on my 
little mast; the whole bright scene soon cornea oat fresh 
and gorgeoQB, and a hreeze has begun — yea, a soath wind, 
favonrable ; so my bine anil mna np, and away goea the 
Bob Boy on another twelve hoars of charming jonroey. 

By the way we shall fiah and shoot, aod land to aee the 
shore, and sing and talk with the natives, and sketch, and 
read, and aoUloqaise. There now is one of the pigeon 
villages. It exists for pigeons. A hundred mud towers, 
ahont thirty feet high, are dnatered together, and myriads 
of blue and white pigeons wheel in the air. Sometimes 
paaaing these in my little vessel, one could see what I had 
remarked twenty yeara before on the Nile, that, when the 
banks are steep, and tbe pigeons cannot well stand on them 
to drink, they settle on tbe water itself, and, closing their 
wings and floating for a few seconds, they manage thas to 
slake their thirst. 

Evening comes quick in winter, and near the tent there 
sleeps, on the gronnd, our ghuffeer, or native gaard, which 
persont^e yoa mnst take at every village, and pay this 
beadle of the Nile a franc or two for sleeping very lond to 
keep away the robbers. We were in a bad neighbourhood 
last night, and even before thia potent fonetionary bad 
arrived, some thief had stolen a long piece of rope left out 
for two minutes. At another place oar three boatmen 
absconded entirely, being displeased at some order I had 
given aboat their tattered but graeefal sail It ia sometimes 
more pun than pleasure to know too much abont what 
others are doing for yon badly, and boat-sailing being a 
hobby of mine, it was bard to put up with the Inbberfy ways 
of an Egyptian crew. 

Here ie the large town of Semenoodj where I had hoped 
to have a boar hnnt, bat my laat experience of one in the 
Delta many years ago was not encouraging. The moment 
a boar ran oat from tbe dense high covert of beaos and 
prickles high above my head, all the " beatets " ran off, and aa 
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I fired into the brate's hmd-qakrtera my foot fell into & deep 
ehagm in the mnd, so the hunter sprawled on his back with 
Bpear and aword and dagger all clinging eatangled together. 

In more pacific hnmonr now an hoor was spent to see the 
potters at their work, near Semenood, the town being cele- 
brated for this ancient art.* Among the tombs, in low clay 
hots, the nimble- fin|:(ered and prehensile-toed sncceaBors of 
old Egypt's potters were plying the basy wheels. The 
wheel that flies round by that man's naked foot is the same 
as when Amenophis died, and the vase that is now spinning 
swiftly is of the shape that Sesostris drank from — for " why 
ihoold they change 7 " that is what the people always ask 
me. Yet they willingly go by railway even in the Delta. 

In a pottery Ui np the Nile, in my former visit, one of 
tiie men bad his long ohibonqne saspended by cords from 
the roof, so that with one end in his month he conld smoke 
and yet have both hands free to work. The idea of a 
shorter pipe seemed never to have oocnrred even to this man 
SO conversant with the clay. At a seaport again there was 
a man np to his waist in vrater and caulking a ship, while 
all the time, somehow or other, he managed to wield also a 
large " nargilleh " with two tubes, a yard long, etnok into a 
oocoa-nnt, which every now and then was submerged by a 

Fishermen have odd ways of filling their baskets in the 
Delta. One of the most primitive is to see a man sitting 
on a sort of raft made of empty gourds, which are held 
together by a net below a small platform of river reeds. 
How can he sit upon that for two minntes without an upset ? 
He asks me the same question about my canoe. In the 
next river the style of raft was still more rude, merely 
a large bundle of reed shanks tied together. 

Another mode of fishing practised in the East (but chiefly 

* ThDHUon ('Ltuid And Book,' p. C>21) givee k good picture of the 
potter of EgTpt, and dba the texts Jeremiah zriiL 4, 6 ; Isaiah xzx. 
U; and P^'s striking meb^hror in Bomami iz. 
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on the Beft-coaBt) is to scatter on the wftter cmmbB of bread 
BOftked in poison. The fish eat these and die and float, and 
the man then gathers them to sell. 
AU along the hanks of the Nile is free Inxnriant life, animal 



Qouid R>n OD tha NUa. 



and vegetable, with a sense of profuseness and overflowing 
that is almost oppressive. And yet every person around ne 
looks squalid and poor, although not one begged from me. 
The cry of " backshish " was heard here only once, and then 
it may have come from a donkey boy who bad floated down 
from Cairo. 
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Eyeiybody is getting water all day itnd moet of tha nighi 
The Nile is everything to the Egyptian. The women are 
filling huge earthen jars, while they stand gazing at me in 
the stream that laves their bare knees, and instantly they 
replace the long, hlack, dirty yashmaks, whioh hang by three 
brass rings on tlie middle of the nose, to screen their sallow 
featnxes &om masculine eyes. The men are lifting water 
either in a leathern hncket or by a pole and weight, or a 
long lever, and working the Persian wheel. Not far off yon 
can hear the jniff, jmff! of a high-pTessnre engine, and this 
also is pumping water. Marvellous Nile, bow far yon spring 
from, how long yon wander, how many millions all take 
water &om yon, and no wonder yon were worshipped as s 
god t At eventide, the baffaloes wend their way to the river, 
and run the last few steps with neck oatstretched, and eager 
thirsty eye, and wading forward they plnmp down in the 
mnd, rollicking abont in their bovine gladness, with only the 
nose above the snrface, and a otoad of fiiea fighting to find 
room upon that. 

Warm red now creeps over the western sky, and the anchor 
hooks onr Inggage boat to the shore. The Bob Roy meanders 
np some creek, while the tent is being smartly pitched by 
my admirable dragoman, and in half an hoar my dinner is 
served np, having been partly cooked at the bows of the 
Inggage-boat npon that clay slab yon see there white with 
ashes. The repast is hot, and dean, and wholesome, excel- 
lent sonp, one of the dncks I shot yesterday, peas, oranges, 
and coffee ; con onytravelling be more comfortable than ttiis, 
in a canoe with a loggage-boat ? And I mention the fare 
distinctly, for alt Uembers of the Koysl Canoe Olnb soon 
come to know that, unless you are thoroughly well fed on a 
voyage, it is impossible to keep np yonr pace and your spirits. 

The rising fall moon lights np the picture again, with 
silver setting instead of gold. The oxen and asses for the 
night-work still keep grinding on the tedious ronnd of the 
water-wheels, till the creaky tnne is lost in the merry song 
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from hamlets, the ehrill shrieking "trill, trill," of the 
women, and the deep-toned eolenm Bound of the darabookra 
dmm.* Borne swains join in with reed pipes, and an old 
blind maatro will moan a sort of dirge while be plays, 
wonderfnlljr well too, on a fiddle, called kauyeh, made out 
of half a ooooB-nnt and 0&I7 one eoUtaiy string. 

Then begin the jackals, and, at their sharp whine of 
challenge, the dogs — arrant cowards both ; yon can make 
them scamper with a straw. Next to my notes and sketches, 
a chat with Hany, post up my log, and at ten o'cloek to 
bed. 

■ Uuaic floftte oyer in tlie ur of Egypt, ai " backahiah " in Turkey 
proper, and " dollar " in the load of the West. Craaniig the UiawHiri 
RiTer in Kmsaa, I thought that there at least I was out of the range of 
Sootohmen and of dollars ; but in the fenjboat the only other paieenget 
mt a Hacdonald, and from the oppoaite ahore the fint word — obouted 
•t an auoUon — waa " dollar I " 

The maso of the peaaanta in various landa ia best heard by the lonely 
tnveller, and by him beat in a eanoa. Odd wingi vera on the breeee 
in Holland, when the Kob Boy floated thera on the Zuyder Zee (now 
to be dnined into prosaic land), and picturea were made by the 
canoeist of the strange unvunted islands of Urk and Marken. These were 
published in the 6raphia,aiid are well deecnbed in the "Dead Cities ol 
the ZnydflT Zee," tranaUted from the French by Hiss Wood (187G, 
Bentley). While the Sob Boy sailed through the Solly Iilea, tbere 
w«e hymns from Cornish fishermen ; and when she went northward* 
through the Orkneys and Shetlands, orthodox Scotch Psslms peeled 
from the bold rocks, with loud nishing whirlpools of the wkie in 
sonorous accompaniment. On the Canadian Ottawa, wild IndlaE 
dittiee enliTened my loneliness in a bark canoe. To hew SDch mu^ 
and to Me in solitude the sights accessible only to the peddler, the 
"Boyal Canoe Club" has had several vigorous of&hoote. The "Cam- 
bridge University Branch " was very active ; and another good limb was 
the " Eastern Branch " at Hull. Thero is a " Heiaey Canoe Club," a 
" Clyde Canoe Club," a " Leith Canoe Club," and a " New Tork Canoe 
Club," while 2%e Qmoeitt was published occasionally to record the beet 
doings of them alL In the new edition of the " i^cyclopffidia Britan- 
uica," I have given full information under the head of Canoe. Infor- 
mation u to the trafBc on the Canal in 1B7S is given in a note nt the eud 
of this book. The existence of 2000 canoeists in the United SUtes was 
mentioned in December, 188S. 
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OHAPTEBIV. 

Nik and Serem — If Qe uid Thamea — Bab Gl Hagar — Miaery^-Oomp — 
Card — Manaaurab. — King Cotton — Slurablaoks — ^Tha Zriar Rivar — A 
Water PuBzle — A Run on the Bank — Land of Qoahen — ^Wondermant 
—AdmirerB— Finding tte Way— Tha Makalolo— The Govornor— Start 
on Lake Menzaleli— living Cloada — Mataryoh— L^s of logleai-. 
Egyptian Lock. 

MAKY of the reaches of the Nile were like what is seen 
from the window where these lines are written, as the 
heavy tide of the Severn rans sleepily past the red cliffs near 
Newnham. Those corn-fields are instead of maize ; those 
bushy elms for palm-trees. The spires that point our 
English landscape moBt be thoagbt of as minarets, and 
this pleasant " Severn Bank Hotel " is a change from the 
door-less, wall-tess, window-less " kbau " of the East, with 
only a roof and pillars, and a general odour of donkeydom. 

As night advances, the illnsion is more complete that we 
are now in Egypt, and can fancy the bed is in the same old 
tent, for qnite close is heard the roar of wild beasts ; they 
are in the vans of Uander's " Unrivalled Menagerie," and 
their species and genera mnst be very terrible, for there is 
inscribed apon the caravan the following Latin — the whole 
stock, no doabt, of the composer : — " Sui generis," " Veni 
vidi vici," " Vs victis." Ueanwhile the brass band plays 
a choros &om Handel — an oratorio — at a show I 

Even a better likeness of the Nile is seen upon the Thames, 
£rom the garden of the hotel at Pnrfleet, where the old Bob 
Roy on her first voyage passed her first night in comfort. 
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The dikes along the Thamea are smaUer than in Egypt, but 
eqoally strong. The Essex marshes stretch their flat land- 
seape on either side, just like the Delta. When the setting 
son easts a hazier light behind the shores, and fancy is more 
free, and colonra are less tme, then the tall tower of the sew 
Asylum on the opposite hill might well be taken for a Moslem 
minaret, and the whitebait fishers' boats for boats of Egypt. 
Greenhithe to our left from hence is shaded deep, but we 
can still disoem the sharp masts of the ' Cbicbester,' and 
the ' Arethnaa ' the fioating homes for the homeless boy, and 
nearer, we bear a soft, sweet chant of the "Evening Hymn" 
from the open ports of the ' Cornwall,' where the poor lads 
who have slipped farther in first steps of life are pat in the 
way npright, that they may cheer np, and try again.* 

We halted in a lovely bend of the Nile, while I walked 
about two miles through the cotton-fields to examine a wouder- 
fol min very seldom visited by travellers. Alas I to reach 
this relic of the past, we have to cross the rails of a' new 
" iron road " of the present ; so the romance is much spoiled 
of this " Bab el Hagar " (Stone Gate). No one can tell 
what the place was in ancient days ; now it is a heap of 
stnpeudons ont stones, all granite and porphyry, all bronght 
hnndredsofmiles, carved, polished, exqoisitely fashioned, then 
all east down, a hnge pile of ntter oonfnsion — but how ? 
Beally no one has yet fonnd ont the mode by which the 
ancients ooald tear asunder the enormons blocks of these 
grand temples. A long green snake came, ont of the mine 
to diqinte the ground with na. Hyenae and foxes live in 
the twiantless palace, and the winding canal that watered 
its magnificent portal sleeps now for ever, with a stagnant 
pool jost here and there to trace it by. 

At Zifteh the people were in holiday trim, on their Uoelem 
sabbath, being Friday. The crew of my beat bad on their 
dean white tnrbans, and they asked to stop two hoaiR ba 

* Detoila oonoeming the " twining Shipe," and the " Befornutor; 
Ship^" an given in 'The Vojage Alone in tbe Tawl Bob Roj," Ith ed. 
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ttwr mosque, which, of oonrse, was allowed, beeanee thsj' 
cued for their worship. Indeed it became a question whether 
it was not right for me to let the boat rest all their " Sunday," 
as it did during all of mine, bnt they have no ench coBtom 
here. 

Another somple may now be noticed, as one of the very 
few things whioh even for a moment interfered with the 
contiuaons pleasure of this canoe jooroey. 

When we had only one teat in Egypt, and when afterwards 
in Syria, with two tents for a larger suite, we had still to 
accommodate some of them at night in that splendidly 
roofed spare-room — the open air — it was not easy to eojoy 
my comfortable bed, piled np with blankets, and sheltered 
above from the dew, while some of my dependents were 
oat the live-long night in a keen, cold, frosty winter blast, 
lying npon the bare ground. 

'Tis true they were " need to it; " that I paid them highly 
for the additional hardship of a journey in winter ; that for 
some at least, as, for instance, the gkaffeer, it would be a 
breach of duty to come under cover, when theirs was the 
post of watchmen ; and that none of them ever complained 
to me, and none would accept the rugs and oarpeta we freely 
offered for their comfort : still it was not quite a lullaby to 
hear men groaning with cold outside, huddled under the lee 
of my tent (a bare shield against the bitter blast), and only 
separated by a thin bit of canvas from their fortunate 
employer, who was so intensely snug in his soA, warm 
bed. 

Some of the men, too, had terrible coughs, for hours 
barking away by moonlight as if they must burst their very 
lungs before morning ; and by our tent at Snez a poor woman 
in a wooden hut beside me, coughed the whole night in- 
cessantly, as if each moment was to sob out her soul. It 
was a relief indeed to bear that in Egypt these colds in the 
chest seldom, if ever, prove &tal, bnt their trouble and their 
loud appeal to sympathy were scarcely less from this. Even 
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COMPASS CARD. a9 

the Btoat old mnletoer wonld whine at the oold racking his 
hardy boaes, and at dead of night I conld hear the muffled 
prayer of " Yorub ! " (Ctod help me I), or a long-drawn moan 
— " AUa-a-al " 

Thick walls in England separate ns from the dark, wet, 
freezing misery of the poor amongst ns, and deaden to 
onr ears their cries of hunger and of pain. Life would be 
impractioable if we conld realize one tithe of the wretched' 
ness around ns ; bnt his is a stony heart that does not think 
of this often, and get nerved by the sad thought to do his 
share in helping. 

Our voyage eo far had no need of a compass, for the river 
kept US in its own course ; bnt among the sea-stores of the 
Bob Boy a mariner's compass was an article very specially 
prepared. In my voyage alone in a yawl, I had found some 
defects in the constraction of the Liquid Compass, which 
had been kindly presented to me by the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. Months of experience by day and night 
in the use of it at last resulted in several impiovementc 
as to the mode of lighting, and the diagram on the card, 
Ac., which were adopted. The new card is applicable, of 
course, to a cauoe compass. Messrs. Kewton, the well>known 
opticians, presented to me one made in my new pattern, and 
by which for half a year my course was guided, and many 
curions observations were made, as will afterwards be noted 
in onr log. The two forms of card are shown in the wood- 
cats on the next two pages, and the superior clearness of the 
new one will not need to be explained when it is compared 
with the other.* 

* The An^ when looking at the compass, almji ipssk first of tha 
south point, "kibleb," >a they coll it. This is the sane as among the 
Chinese, who " box " the compsss b; " South. Nortii, Weat^ East," and 
not, u with HI, beginning at the north. 1 once heard a lecture upon 
" Oraat Britain," when the map used by tho eccentric lecturer had it* 
north point to the right hand, bnt the names were all written so as to Im' 
latd horizontally. 
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50 MANSOVRAH. 

Before a £reflh breeze still favouring, and an onward 
cnrrent, too, our boat speeds fast and pleasantly to the 
large bustling town of Mansourah. The name means "a 
deUgbtAil place," and several towns in Syria are so called. 
The aonnds and sights, and even the very scents, aronnd ns 
now seem to tell at once that a revolntion has been working 



CommoB CMipMiCtnL 

Mansonrah is immersed in cotton, and " Cotton ie king I " 
llie American war gave suddenly a start to this trade in 
Egypt.* 

Cotton hnrsts forth on all sides. Children are plncking it 

' He year'* aiprat of cottim from Egypt, to August ISflS, wu 
21T,G96 balaa. From Amena, it wm a millioD bUM ; ths total 
Anwricui orop bong then 2.750,000 ba]ei ; in 1S71 the crop wm 
lb>M>,000 bdea The AmericsD mop of 1876 «w 4,000.000 bdei (I87S) 
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KING COTTON. S> 

in the fields, and singing as thay gather the fleecy pods into 
their little bine dresses tucked up for pockets. Camels in 
a long string stalk over the plain, all cotton-laden. Boats 
fall of it are tracked along the sleepy lagoons of the Nile and 
the eoontless caoals of Goshen. At UanBoarah the cotton- 
gins are worked by steam ; and the ceaseless sighs of the 
engine are heard, though the bell has been ringing long this 
Sunday for the Greek Church prayers. 



Hob Bo; Compu* Cud. 

The toll, simple, smiling camel has found out this cotton- 
seed, too ; and as he strides along, he turns his head, and 
(when his driver is turning hit head) he bites a mouthful of 
cotton ont of the sack be is carrying, and mnnebes away 
with a look of guileless innocence. 

Behind my tent is another railway, all made by Englishmen 
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53 SaO£BLACXS. 

See the " Bigoolman," with a bright tnrbfui and no Bhoes ; he 
is spinmug with the distaff, and the " pointsman " lies prone 
on the gronnd and fast asleep. In front are steamers, with 
the crescent flag shining mddy in the deep-flowing stilly 
Nile. Thns the spirits of fire and water, raised by James 
Watt, are in the locomotive, the steamboat, and the land 
engine, haunting as everywhere. 

The English Vice-Consnl at Mansonrab was kind and hos- 
pitable, and he already knew the Bob Boy well by name. 
He told me the following strange story, ^te typical of 
Turkish ways. An accident happened a few days ago in a fac- 
tory, when one of the cotton-gins mangled a little lad's arm. 
The necessity for amputation cansed great excitement, 
but a terrible delay intervened. First, the boy's eonsent 
had to be given ; then, it was found his father must assent ; 
'next, his mother, too, had to be pereaaded ; and when all 
had agreed, the wise officer of justice had to re-examine each 
and to take their evidence in writing ; after which, and other 
formalities oocapying three mortal hoars, the operation was 
begun which should have been finished long before. As a 
set>off to these evidences of barbarism, we noticed, at any 
rate, one plain sign of civilisation at Mansourah : there are 
shoeblacks in the streets. Cairo, Beyrout, and Alexandria 
have also their blacking brigades, though they are not so 
organised as we have them in London, but each boy works 
on his own account as a " freebooter." * 

After a blood-red sunset, empurpled far overhead by 
heavens of deeper blue, we had a sudden and fierce gust of 
wind from the west, which whistled through the lofty masts 
and marred the sleeping landscape of the evening with a 
rushing storm of sand. My tent quivered again, and all 

' Hie eight " IUgged-8<^oo] Shooblack Sodetioa " of London eamed 
dnriiig 1879 £12,000. The oldest cJUu Bodetiea, begun in ISSt, 
and of irfaicb 100 bo;E o«cnp7 chiefly the City and the Strand, earni 
■bout £3,000 of this, and thi»e bo;a paid £1,100 of their mrplui from 
earniiigito the fine new building opened in I874foraShoeblacki'hom«. 
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TBB ZRIER RIVER. 53 

inaide was dost and darkness, for the poor, fointing candle 
soon gave in. Lond eries are heard now for the mallet to 
hanuner down onr iron tent-pega ; so I mnet close my ink- 
bottle for the night, and give an extra bruah to my hair in 
the morning. 

I left the NUe at this town, and eharteied « Inggage-boat 
on the Zrier River (small river). Our Bjia, or captain, is a 
veteran Bevanty years of age, bat he objects to being called 
" old." His two sons are the crew, both able lads, and the 
moment the bargain was stmck (now made " by the piece," 
and not " by the day ") the ancient mariner begged ns to 
hoist onr ensign npon his boat at once, for only that, he 
said, wonld keep him from being at the mercy of the 
soldiers, who conld claim his boat at any moment and at 
any price they pleased. Next morning we lannohed onr 
little navy, with a fine breeze behind ns, and tropical verdnre 
tiiick on the banks of the Zrier. The oak, sycamore, and 
weeping willow overhang ns now ; gorgeous butterflies flit 
from the tall reeds, or rest as if poised on the sunbeams ; the 
black and white kingfisher hovers in mid-stream, and the 
large Indian kingfisher, arrayed in red and bine, twitters as 
he lanudies on the breeze. See there are eagles, also hawks 
and bustards, wild ducks, the graceful ibis now and then, tho 
crook-necked flamingo, and the pretty little hoopoo, with its 
crest and bill in a line till it settles on the sand, and spreads 
its chignon to be admired by its partner, for they are always 
conjugal in pairs. 

On board onr floating home we have, of oonrse, a sort of 
"&mily worship " with my dragoman and his servant (both 
professiug Christians— one, I hope, more than that) ; bat, 
before this, it is a strange sight to see the crew of our boat 
every day at their prayers. They first wash their faces, 
a^ust their garments, and then on the cloak of the Ryis 
each man will kneel, bow, stand, bow, and rapidly repeat 
his words of Moslem worship, turning always to Mecca as 
onr boat is wheeled round in the current. Then they give 
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54 ^ WATER PUZZLE. 

willing silence while a chapter of the Bible is read for 
onraelvea. To saeh as eonld read I gave Arabic tracts, or 
French, or Englieh, and the; were always grsteftilly accepted. 
It seems strange and unfriendly to live with men for days, 
and not to impart one word to them abont the great eternity 
in which they and we shall meet again most smrely. 

The Zrier is not visibly joined to the Nile, though once it 
was. This little river is one of many handred streams that 
seem to rise oat of the surplus water which percolates the 
soft loam of the Delta, coming underground from the Nile 
itself, by working through its narrow banks of clay. An 
elaborate map is before me of the canals and rivers in the 
Delta. Tears must be spent in learning the ontlines of on 
aqaatic network like thia, and the clearest head would be 
very long puzzled in arranging their outlets and overflows, 
BO as not td require some of them to run up hill.* 

The fish are so numerous that no bait need be used : the 
hook is sure to catch a fiah, even if the fish does not catch 
the hook. YHien caught the fiah are as tasteleas as thoae 
in the Mediterranean, and not worth cooking. A curious, 
economical mode of fishing ia practised all over Egypt, which 
was particularly welt anited to a narrow river like the Zrier. 
A man flinga a brickbat with a atring to it across the little 
channel — fifty yards. By thia another man dravs over 
another string with large bare books attached to it by a 
span of small cord at every three inches. A float of cork is 
at each three feet, and some brickbat sinks at every six 
yards. These were all neatly tied on by the fisherman with 
one hand and bis teeth. A dozen lines are thus stretched 
acroas the stream, and fixed by pegs to the bank. The two 

* The map i> a photograph of ods made by Hr. Lutfj, C.E., aod it 
«ru found tab« very oorrect. By a deorea ('TimeB,' Aug. 20, ISSB), 
* Omar Fuha Lntfy " had been appointed tha Diroctor of the Egyptian 
Canal Works. Frmn part of this map has been prepared our awp at p. 
77, ei^rafting other features on it from the official map o( the Sum 
Can*], and ftMn a tracing of the new linai lA lailiray. 
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A RUN ON THE BANK. 55 

men then take the ends of the string they first Uid dovs, 
and so drag the hooks slowly tmdet water agaiDst the oarrent. 
Each of the strings is worked in sneeeBsion, and thns in half 
an honr the two fishera oatoh the more sleepy of the fish. 
Besides this plan, the Delta fishers also nse a triangle of bare 
books dangling from a short rod, and the more ordinary 
drag-net and the eein. 

The trees became rather troablesome now that they 
braoohed so far across the little river, and there was scarcely 
room for the sail to pass between their green boughs, whidi 
almost met in a leafy arch from bank to bank. BtUl the 
current ran fast, and the wind freshened ap nntil we had to 
take in a reef; while onr ensign, fioating off to leeward in 
the breeze, often lapped the foliage on the tree-tops with 
its long red tongae. 

Tall reeds on either side choked np the channel, and as 
the wind down in the hollow between the high banks 
conid not reach the little sail of the canoe, she was towed 
by the other boat, while I climbed the bank for a scamper 
over the country alone. 

It was very amnsing to see the astonishment of the 
natives when they suddenly perceived a human form entirely 
clad in grey, and trotting steadily along. Bat they were 
never nncivil to me, and they always retnrned the salatationa 
of the nmner. By ontUng across tJie windings of the channel 
it was easy for me to keep np with the boat, which was now 
tearing along at great speed throngh the water. The view 
Irom the high bank was very interesting, for before me was 
the "Field of Zoan," where once was tiie pride of Egypt, 
and where mighty miracles were wrought throngh Moses. 

The horizon on every hand was one straight line, with 
only a few very distant mounds, or " Tells," to show where 
cities had stood of yore. AU the vast plain was deep brown 
in colonr, not the sombre hne of wild, bleak savagery, hot 
that of a rich and mellow land. Several large villages were 
visible to the north, and beyond these were the minarets of 
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56 LAND OF GOSHEN. 

Damietta. Between the trees and jast beside oar Bful-top, 
aa it hurried past, there was a little row of dots on the 
distant )imit, a villi^e still called Gosein.* This was the 
only relic I coold find to tell of the famous land of Oosben, 
and the sketch here given was taken on the spot. 



GoHiD, in Uis " Field of Zwn," Hen tmoi ■ buik on the Zrier BiTer. 

Berimbal was the name of a village where we camped, with 
fine trees all round it, and a peaceful look of plenty and 
intelligence on many faces. The river here was not twenty 
yards broad, and a good deal resembled the wooded stream 
under Magdalen Bridge at Oxford. 

An«r another day's delightful sailing, on December 1, we 
arrived at the lively town of Menzaleb, with its mosques 
and minarets, and its bazaars, its street merchants squatted 

* Thia ia marked on the m»p. There is oUo sooUier of the Mune 
uune, which I did not see. One of the greatt itnaou or ouiala from 
the Nile ii oJled " Ho« " (mtert), in mamory of llotm, and it floira 
toward Ooihen and Zoan. 
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beside their piles of gonrds, and dates, and pepper, and 
rotmd flat bread, e^s, sweetmaats, oil, embroidered shoes, 
copper pots, mnle saddles, and a host of other things one 
does not want, although loud voices roar the names. 

The Zrier Kver has a barrier here, which no persuasion 
eonld induce our boat oaptnio to pass ; therefore, yielding to 
the cnetom of the place, it was neoesBary for ns to hire 
another boat to enter apon Lake Slenzaleh ; and we were 
Borry to part with the nimble sons and the jovenile bther, 
and they were sorry too. 

We camped in the highway, jast outside one of the town 
gates, and in fnll view of the broad lake of Men7aleh. A 
dense crowd soon assembled, bnt they bebaved most 
courteonaly, ranging in a wide circle with the first few rows 
squatted down. The tent was % delight to them, but a tent 
they had seen before. As for the canoe, it was so entirely new 
to every man that tbe oldest shook their beads when asked 
by the juniors in a timid way, "What in the world is tAat/" 

In the varioDB cruises of the Bob Roy the wonder or 
inqnisitiveneBB shown by the natives of difierent countries 
bad always been a study to her captain. Where boats 
are unknown — as apon tiie Upper Danube and Uoselle, the 
canoe was greeted with an nnmeaning stare, which often 
b«came a gaze of fright, especially if she was seen first 
in motion on tbe water, or dragged over the grass. In 
Canadian waters the Indiana examined only the crew of the 
canoe, in which I paddled alone. In parts of Palestine, 
where not only no boat bad ever been seen but no picture of 
sncb a thing which might give an idea of a boat to the 
Mahonunedan mind, the feeling of the spectator on a sight 
of the canoe generally began with fear, and Bometimes ended 
in a brave attack, as will be told before the end of the Rob 
Roy's log. 

Again, where boats are known, as in Norway, Sweden, 
tbfl Elbe, Sohleswig-Eolstein and Holland, aa well aa here in 
Egypt, the natives were all admirers, rather than amazed. 
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5$ ADMIRERS. 

They smiled with a yearning to ezamine the oanoe more 
nearly, and their animated discoBsionB showed how much 
they appreciated her delicate oonstraotion, and beantifnl 
finish, and diminutive uze, compared in each feature with 
all the best models of naval arobiteotnre which the oldest 
sailor of them had ever seen before. 

Bnt now came the difficult part of the work — to find any 
num among these wonderers who coold point out onr way 
over the lake to the mins of San, the modem name of Zoon, 
whither the Bob Boy was bound.* 

I selected three of the likeliest fishormen for consultation, 
and the plan of travel we had formed was explained for their 
opinion. We were standing in foil view of the lake, and 
with an excellent map, and these three men to help ns in 
counsel, yet, after a good hour's earnest talk, of which, how- 
ever, almost half was wasted in an animated debaCe between 
the guides, who at last came to blows, we found it utterly 
impossible to make out how the canoe was to paddle to 
San. 

" Toweel " was the place most difficult to fii in their dif- 
ferent versions of directions. At one time we were to go 
outside of " Toweel," at another it was evident that " Toweel " 
was to be left ootidde of onr route. " Nobody Uved at 
Toweel," and yet there were " always men " at this very 

* From LjDdi'a ' Vlait to the Sues Cmi»1 ' (1SS8), p. SS, we learn that 
Heualeh L«ke ma fonDerlj railed Zoan, or Zui, or Tanii, or Tod; and 
in Scriptnre tlie fertile diibrict round waa called the "field of Zoan." 
Stnbo mantioika fielda and village* 00 itaaite,aad Uie word oaed by him 
(f^ai), "poatore Unda," coireapoudi with the word emplt^ed bj Arab 
geographen, who alao called the lake Tania, from a word meaning clay 
or mud. The Habiew " Tan " meana " clay ' ' and the Qreek rtiKta, 
found aUll in the modam name Peluaium. An Arab trsditioti from the 
tenlli century ttftte* that thia diatrict waa onoe covered with Tiilagds ; 
thkt mai^ hundred yeei* ago the m» overwhelmed all except Tooneb 
and otliera on hi^ ground, and that the amriTing inhatritanta canied 
titsa dead to Zoan. Funeral hieroglyphic inacripUons found at Htanphia 
rmnti'^ " die land of T^nnoo." (See note on Zoan, in the Appendix, 
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FINDING THE WAY. S9 

.plM6. The canoe eonld not sail dot paddle to "Toweel," 
nor conJd " the Howaga* walk to it." 

Even by a careful sketch of the coast I made for them, no 
man could tell ns the proper oonrBO for Ban. Bnt I have fomid 
that explaining things by drawings is seldom of any advantage, 
except when only common objects are ontlined. People who 
have never before seen a map or a plan have no idea of it as 
a miniatiire of the land and water. f I>r. LiviogBtona told me 
that the intelligent Hakololo chief, Setoheli, was perfectly 
incapable at first of discerning any figure even in a plain 
pictnre. The Doctor tried Hm at last with the simplest 
sketch of a few men in a groof, bnt the pnzzled clever 
African, though truly anxious to make the best of what was 
pnt before him. only turned it round and round in his bands, 
and apside down, and still stored intensely at the paper 
utterly bewildered. One day a gleam of light seemed to 
flash upon his mind, and he pointed to a man's ann he oonld 
just descry in the drawing ; then gradually, but very bIowIt 
indeed, he seemed to catch another limb, and then a head, 
until the whole of the pictured group became intelligiMe. 
After his eye had been thus tntored to look for form re- 
presented in miniature, he oonld always make out the mean- 
ing of pictures ; and the process his mind went through is, 
doubtless, like that which a little child must graduate in 
before he can point to a cow in bis nareery picture-book, 
and tell us that he knows it by saying " Moo I " 

I retired from the bustle to consider the cohfiicting evidepee 
as to the best route, and the verdict was " to start nelt day, 
and find the way myself." 



* In GgTpt the Anbio 3 U pronounced bard, whertbs in Sym the 
woid would be with the soft 3, aa " Howaja." 

■f Onoe upon •steuaboat I DbBerred a Turkisli lad; studying an Atlas. 
The map i^reaeDted Tuilie;, not only aa the centre of the earth, but as 
oomppng nearly all ilie circmnfeience ; while En|^d and America 
were two red dota on the CartlieatTerga. I waa generally apokeo of a^a 
aatiTe ot Belad InglMC — " the town Engbmd." 
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Four fowls mnst be roasted at onoe, and bread and eggs 
made ready for four days' food. To lighten the canoe, I left 
every poeaible item behind, even the boat's topsail; and 
thus, prepared for all chances, there was enoonrageraent in 
the reflection that snrely this insolable Uenzaleh could 
not be worse to get over than the Halar lake in Sveden, 
where the Rob Boy had found her way to the end, though 
eleven hondred islands had to be threaded to get there. 

It was a wide and novel view as we sat to meditate before 
the open lake of Uenzaleh and the strange fishermen aronnd 
ne. The snn just setting showered npon the water a flood 
of fiery red. On the large marahea near was a company of 
fowlers at their work, white more than thirty beaters spread 
ont in a great Bemicircle and plashed along wading. The 
dncks and waterfowl rose in advance by thooBands, and 
whole clouds of winged game flew straight into the range of 
men posted with gone in little bowers far ont in the water. 
Many reflections crowded into my mind as to the strange 
things I should meet there on the morrow ; the men, the 
birds, the water, even tiie land, so entirely difi'erent from 
what conld be seen elsewhere. Thnnder in the night ram- 
bled from aiar, and a few drops of rain came sprinkling in 
the dark. Uy macintoah sheet was soon rigged ont to cover 
OB from a storm, bat it did not come to-night, and only plea* 
sant Bleep. 

Before onr start on this donhtfnl journey to San, a omwd 
oame to see us, and in the middle of them, arrayed in fiill 
state, was the Governor himself. In almost every town 
where we stopped in Egypt, the chief ruler was courteous 
enough to honour us with a visit, but this Governor of Uen- 
zaleh was particularly complaisant. He was venerable and 
dignified. He was dressed in moat brilliant coloore. His 
suite encircled him with pomp, and the boy slave, his pipe 
bearer, carried for him a magnificent chibouque, all gold and 
gems, which reached from the old man's month even to the 
ground. 
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START ON LAKE MENZALEB. M 

Ka interest aboot the oanoe was ezoeHsive. All its eon- 
tents had to be explained — the cabin, sails, lamp, cnrtains, 
eompass, paddle, and oaisine. He felt the long lithe sides of 
the Rob Roy with his hands &om end to end, becanse he 
was nearly blind. How vagae rnnst have been, after all, fals 
notions abont tlie whole afiair ! Explanations from this 
worthy fellow soon cleared up the meaning of that mysterions 
word "Toweel," which we now found to signify any piece 
of land not solid enongh to walk npon, and not covered 
enoDgh to sail over. In fact, there were fifty Toweela aronnd 
ns, and the particular Toweel that was marked on the map 
near Mataryeh, and described as a village in the guide-book, 
had no special exiateoce whatever, nay, the natives protested 
against any snch town in the world. 

Plans fully made in a campaign shonld be carried ont at 
at] hazards — if only yon have made them after weighing all 
the evidence. Bat in canoemg one learns, among other 
lesBone, that an important fact, though new, mnst be duly 
considered in our plans, even if its intrusion discomposes all. 
Thus it was now plain that the route I had settled to start 
npon, all alone, would entail a full half-mile of sheer haulage 
of the Rob Roy over deep mud and very shallow water, and 
yet there was a far better way to San, for the lake was wide, 
and the 8000 fishing-boats npon it all had ample room. 

At once my plans were changed then, and a luggage-boat 
was hired to take ns for five days at the price of eight 
napoleons, of which sum the large proportion of five 
napoleons went to the Government for their shore as a tax. 
By this boat we were to enter the lake at another side from 
the west, and to double the Cape of Katoryeh instead of 
orvEsing a marsh, and so to push on to Son, which place I 
was more than ever resolved to visit by water now that the 
difficulty of getting there in this way was folly proved. 

Camels came to carry our Inggage and tent, as our camp 
was now going to sea. The tall palm'trees bent gracefully 
over the gazing crowd, and shaded ns to the last. Two 
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6a UVING CLOUZiS. 

stalmtrt fiBbermen Bhooldered the eanoe, amid lond plandita, 
and Huiy singing led the vay. Uy parting addreu to the 
mayor of Menzaleh was earnest, if not intelligible, and in a 
few minnteB more we had borne the oonoe tbroogh the 
cotton-fields and launched her on a ailent, beauteous river, 
hemmed in deeply by the weeping willows and other pendent 
trees. 

Four miles of a vinding eonrse upon this brought me 
gradually down to the west limb of the lake, where a very 
fresh breeze was blowing, and qnite a new scene awfuted 
my arrival. We had been told of the enormoug flocks ol 
^vild fowl to be seen on this lake, and especially in winter. 
I had seen thousands, myriads of these, and wondered at the 
mnltitnde in the air. But I never expected to see birds so 
iiumerons and bo close together that their compact mass 
formed living islands npou the water, and when the wind 
now took me swiftly to these, and a whole island rose up 
with a load and thrilling din to become a feathered clond in 
the air, the impression was one of vastness and innumerable 
teeming life, which it is entirely impossible to convey in 
words. The larger geese and pelicans and swans floated 
like ships at anchor. The long-legged flamingoes and other 
waders traced out the shape of the Eballows by their standing 
in the water. Smaller ducks were scattered in regiments of 
skirmishers about the grand army, but every battalion of the 
gabbling shrieking host seemed to be disciplined, orderly, 
and distincL 

The breeze bore me fast from shore, and the waves ran 
high. Here wiud came, and I had to take in a reef. Still 
more came whibtUng in sqnalls, and I tied my air-bed round 
me as a life jacket. Soon it was a gale on the lake, presaged 
indeed by the thnnder of last night, and being fitr out of 
sight of the luggage-boat, I struck sail to " lie to," and to 
wait, and look, and listen, tossed npon the waves delightfully 
in the snnshine. 

For a large boat the navigation of this vast sheet of surplus 
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water is extremely intricate. The edges of it are of aourse 
entirely anseen when yoa leave them % few miles astern, 
and I never conld diseover how the pilots fonnd their way 
among bo many ahallowB and by snoh hidden ehannelB. 
Soon the red flag of my consort joined, and the bine sail of 
the Bob Boy ran up to have a race with the Inggage-boat, 
nntil vre ronnded in towards " the Egyptian Venice," 
Uataryeh, a very corioas town, bnilt npon two flat islands, 
which are united by a causeway only six feet wide and very 
low. Some hundred boats were here, and their long lateen 
yards broke np the straight horizon by a jagged forest of 
sharp peaks. By cntting acrosa the shallows, the eanoa was 
able to keep np with the great Inggage-boat, which had to go 
round each island in a deeper chaonel. When the red entiign 
came in sight of the town, the whole population tamed out 
to see. Red, with a white crescent on it, is the Moslem 
dag ; so the people thoaght my luggage-boat had some high 
officer of state on board, coming, perhaps, to raise their 
taxes, which already for the fishing on the lake produce ten 
thonsand pounds a year- But presently, when the Rob Boy 
showed round the " Hospital Point," it was to her, of course, 
that every eye was turned, for all the people here are 
interested in fish, and boats — men, women, and children. 

The deep calm harbour was a contrast to the winter gale 
outside. Under the gaze of the crowd, Hany, with due dig- 
nity, prepared the midday repast, with many hundred eyes 
fixed upon the clean white tablecloth spread on my deck. A 
barge approached from the shore all full of people and music, 
and wiUi the Oovemor himself on board. I landed with him 
to see the town, and a very amusing progress we made of it 
through his aqseons domain. He was a yoang sprightly 
fellow, very well dressed, a Nnbian with a face Uke the 
blackest charcoal. Bix of his suite preceded and six followed 
me on my rounds, and all of them had long bamboo canes. 
The first half-dozen of these were to thrash the people out of 
the way, and from the other six I heard whack I whack ! as 
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they thnmped the population who insisted on following 
after. Bnt it was all done in good bnmoor ; and, for a bit of 
Ain, I began a quick-march too, stepping out gradually at 
first, then more and more at speed, until with the longest 
strides I walked my very best, in and out and round all the 
blmd alleys of the town and its dark bazaars. The escort 
had to run to keep up with their charge, for the Egyptians 
oauuot walk five miles an hour. Often the vanguard rushed 
in one direction, bnt I went perversely down the other way. 
As they ran, they panted, and laughing said while they 
Bcampere'd along, "How he does walk!" "Great is the 
power of the Ingleez ! " " Oh his long legs I ' 



The fish caught here seem to be nearly all of one size and 
shape.likeperch, bnt of exaggerated depth and stumpy length, 
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Mid exactly of the fonn depicted in ao many Eastern paintinga. 
Out parting with the people and their dnsky ruler waa almoat 
affectionate; while all the crowd exclaimed, "Never wae 
there aeen aueh a aight in Mataryeh 1 " Wa had laaghed a 
good deal at many things together, and now the Mayor most 
gladly received from me some little hooka, for he could read 
quite well, and these hooks dealt with graver topics common 
to all mankind, and which are far too interesting and good 
to he shyly ignored between men meeting for once in the 
wide, wide world. 

Three sailora and a boy were onr crew of the Inggage-boat 
thie lime, but there was another little fellow, almost a baby. 
I did not know at first he was with us, for they had locked 
him up for safety in the forecaetle, an apartment about the 
size of a portmanteau, and when he whined inside, and I 
ordered him to be let ont, they broaght the key of the Egyp- 
tian lock, just like a tooth-brush, with wires for its hairs, 
each wire corresponding to a ward in the lock. The plan 
of it is simple and snre, and it contains the idea of the well 
known "Bramah lock," which ia used all over the world.* 

The wind being contrary, the paddle had now to drive the 
Bob Roy for about four hours, ascending the river Muahra, 
bnt I ran her np the winding creeks, and soon began to 
replenish our larder by shooting my first wild duck from 
a canoe. People had foreboded an upset as the sure reault 
of a gun's recoil However, it was only the duck that was 
knocked over. 

* Tha EgjpUan lock &nd ita key ore both of wood, and when > man 
baa locked hia door, he throw* the key over hia ahoulder, where it can 
tuDg all day avupended b; a atriiig round hia neck. This custom, no 
doubt, eiplaiua that verse of prophecy, " And the key of the houaa ot 
David wOl I lay upon hia shoulder ; so he ahaU open, and none ahall 
shut ; and he shall abut, and none shall open " (Isaiah xiii. 22) ; vhicb 
passage again leada ua to the further and clearer mention of the aolemn 
truth in the Book of the Revelation, " Tbesa things suth he that ia holy, 
he that is true, he that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and do 
man ahntteth ; and ahutteth, and no man opeueth " (ch. ilL 7). 
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Rirar Utuhra — " Fidd of Zoui " — Strange CreatuTM — A Lost Needla — 
"Hre in 2i»n "—Qualma — FlamiDgoes — BJgB — » Y»rn — Labban— 
By moonlight— Port Said— Parting Shot— SqualL 

AFTER a lung winding voyage on the river Mashra, we 
oame near the vast monnds of ancient Zoan, and I 
started on foot to explore them all alone, for it is best to ba 
alone in examining a hnge reUc Uke this, where desolation 
reigns, where all may be seen without a gaide, and where 
the sentiment of silence ought to have fall sway. 

For a mile I crossed a marsh, with freqnent difficulties, 
and then climbed ap to the highest monnd, perhaps 200 feet 
above the water. All was seen from that point, and indeed 
it is a noble view. The horizon is nearly a straight line on 
every side, and looking west, the tract before os is a black 
rich loam, withont fences or towns, and with only a dozen 
trees in sight. This is "Tho Field of Zoan."* (See p. 64.) 

Behind is a gleam of silver light on the far-away shore of 
Lake Menzaleh. Across the level foreground winds most 
gracefully the Hnshra, and down there below ng the Rob 
Roy floats on the ripples of a gentle breeze. Bat between 
that winding river and the monnd we look from, there is 

* " Now Hebron waa built seven jsan before Zoan" (Numben xiii. 
22). In Pmlm InriiL 12, we read, " Marvelloua thingi did He in tba 
aigbtof thrarfaUiera,intheland of Egypt, in the field of Zoan ;" whera 
Stanley eonajden that " field " may be the translation of the Hebrew 
ngnifying "to lereL" Cruden givet "motion" m the meaning of 
" Zoou." The name is nfeirod to again in lauah zxx. 1. 
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Ijring bare and gaunt, in stark and silent devastation, one of 
ttie grandest and oldeat ruins in the world. It is deep in 
the middle of an enclosing amphitheatre of monnds, all of 
them absolutely bare, and all dark-red from the millions of 
potsherds, that defy the winds of time and the dew and the 
Bun alike to stir them, or to melt away their ^harp-edged 
fragments. 

U. Uariette, of Ciuro, lately had these mins nncovered (by 
forced labour, I was told, of 500 men at a time). They 
are wide-spread, varied, and gigantic. Here you see about 
a dozen obelisks, all fallen, all broken ; twenty or thirty 



great atatues, all monoliths, of porphyry, and granite, red 
and grey ; a huge sarcophagas (as it eeemed to me) was of 
softer stone, and enonnons pillars, lintel, and wall-stones 
are piled in heaps one over the other, most of them still 
buried in the earth- The polished statnes are of various 
lizes, and of beautiful workmanship. Some sit with half 
the body over the gronnd, others have only a leg in the air. 
One leans its great bulk sideways, covered up to the ear ; 
another lies with its choir and legs appearing, but the head 
is buried deep oat of sight in the mud.* 

The bnildings seemed to have formed a temple, with three 

* In the ezfolistiDg gnuiito of theee old walla I found Bome very 
carious insecta. Tbef were crowded in groups of man; hundreda doM 
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outlying edifices. Some of the obelisks must have fallen 
long before the dnat and refuse of ages had filled the ooortly 
halls, then tenaatless. Others fell on this new stratum, and 
these now lie, say, ten feet higher than the floor, while a 
few of the taller colomns lasted perhaps for another thou- 
sand years, and then they toppled over on the lonely plun 
with a crash unheard by a regardless world. The sand soon 
buried them there, and even the memory of Zoan faded 
away. 

My very rongh sketch of the nonderful scene given on 
page 67 needs many apologies, bat no better could be bad. 

The words in Isaiah (six. 11-12) may well be read here 
with so plain a comment round us : — 

" Surely the princes of Zoan are fools, the counsel of the 
wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish : how say ye 
unto Fbaraoh, I am the son of the wise, the son of ancient 
kings ? Where are they ? where are thy wise men ? and 

together, and the; Beemed to lie dormaDt until diiturbed. Each was 
like a BroaJl grain of com, but flatter, and more of the ahape of a ladj- 
bird. The colour iraa a uniform pale yellow, and they had many legs. 
I could not discover the elighteat trace of moea, or any vegetable matter, 
in or near tbe«« groups, though I CArefully examined the stone with a 
lena. Some of them 1 brought away, and sent in a letter to that amusing 
and excellent weebly paper, ' Land and Water.' being quite sure that a 
deecriptian of them there would educe full explanation of their proper 
names and haUta, if they did not eat their way through the envelope 
on their passage home. However, in ' lanA and Water,' September 1 8, 
ISGB, Mr. Henry Lee wrote :— " With the kind ai^tance of Mr. K. 
Smith, of the Britiah Uuaeum, 1 have compared their damaged remaioa 
with the specimeDi of this clius of issacta in the national collection, and 
find that there ia only one individual there which at all reaemhlea the Bob 
Boy specimena. This is an unnamed ooccinella from China. It has the 
■ame buff-yellow elytis with vet? faintly discetnible ipota of a elightiy 
deeper shade on them, and, so far aa we could ascertain, the same number 
of black spots (nine) on t^e thorax, plaoed in the same form and poution. 
Hr. Smith hopea to be able to make a perfect insect for the colleddoD 
from the ditjtela mtmbra of more than one individual" A subsequent 
letter from Mr. F. Smith (Ootober 11, 1870) kindly informed me that he 
bsUavea It to be of a Species " Bulcea. IS, notata ; Steven." 
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let them tell thee now, and let them know what the Lord of 
hosts hath porposed upon Egypt." 

Think of the labour of transporting hither those stones, 
each masij hnndreds of tons in weight, from the Upper Nile, 
whence several of them must have come. Sadly behind these 
mea in energy are we Britons, who left that splendid obelisk, 
"Cleopatra's Needle," close by the sea at Alexandria for 
fifty years, altboagb it belonged tben to England. In 1849 
I fonnd this neglected gift only half bnried, bnt in 1869 it 
was so completely hidden that not even the owner of the 
workshop where it lay conld point ont to me the exact spot 
of its sandy grave I * 

The mounds that now hedge in the mins of Zoan — so that 
from no point In tbe plain can yon see even one stone of the 
grand silent pile — were probably tbe houses of a great town 
bnilt of mad, and an extensive pottery. All over and nnder 
and among the stones are large masses of vitrified bricks, 
evidently the produce of tbe kilns, and remindin):; us of what 
was predicted in Ezekiel (cb. xii. 14), "I will set fire in 
Zoan." Not one of tbe many other celebrated ruins I have 
seen impressed me bo deeply with the sense of fallen and 
deserted magnificence. t 

* In tbe expedition to Egyptpin Nnpoleon's time, the English □fficerc, 
of vhom m; father nas one, aubscribeil £1,SOO to bring the obelielc 
home ; bat the ehip provided wu wrecked in the effort to load it with 
the nughty etoue. The obelisk waa put up at laat on the Thame« 
Embuikment in ISSO. 

t See a note in tbe Appendix m to Brugsch'e disooTeriea conceniiiig 
Zoiui. In the 13th verse of the 30th chapter of Ezekisl it ia gaid, " And 
there ahall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt. " The country 
bis been for srm eubject to foreign rule ; but in 1879 the Viceroy 
B«emed to hare acquired almost the place of an independent eoTereign, 
until the Sultan reminded Hl> Highoeu very distinctly how entirely 
dependent upon the Porte is thii Governor, who would get up as "a prince 
o! Egypt." In Isaiah (ch. lix. 4-10) is the following furi;her prophecy : 
— '' And tbe Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel lord ; 
and a fierce king shall rule over them, suth the Lord, the Lord oE Hoeta 
And the waters shall fail from Uie lea, and the river ihall be waeted and 
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Our wandering np Bud dowD the MaBhra was like a quiet 
walk along a coantry laue to see a deserted town, only the 
way waa by water. In the lake again once more, the joimief 
is livelier as the Bob Boy dashes ont npan a wave-flowing 
sea. Islands innnmeTable block np the horizon. Sea-birds 
bythonsandB sail upon the wind. Flamingoes hover in flocks, 
and spread a pale pink cloud of beanteons pinmage painted 
by the sou. Pelicans in groaps of ten at a time gently rise 
and fall on the gronnd-ewell, or Inmber through the air with 
heavy wing, and poach well filled with fish. 

The life of a waterbird seems the most foil of enjoyment, 
for it has three elements to sport in, and on the earth and 
the wind and the wave it is equally at home. Bat what is 
to be said aboat the foarth element, fire ? There is good 
reason for the gnn to eat short even so happy an existence if 
the dead bird is really neefal for the mind or body of man, to 
be stafled for a mnseam, or for a side dish, or to grace the 
head of a girl. Still I own tj> some tender qnakns when 
tlie pretty gay feathers are fluttering before my gun-barrel, 
unconscioQsly waiting their doom ; and it may even be a 
consolation to the sportsman that a miss of his trigger will 
disappoint only one of the parties concerned, while it sets 
the other free. 'Tis better to grumble at one's bad luck or 
bad shooting than to be haunted by the ghosts of orphan 
ducklings or the cackling of a web-footed widow. 

dried up. And th«; shall turn the rivera far awa; ; and the brooks of 
defence ahall be emptied and dried up ; the reeda and flags sha]] wither 
The p^ier reeda by the brooks, b; the mouth of the brooks, and eveiy- 
tbing B01TD by the brooka Bholl nither, be driven away, and be Qo more. 
The £ahen alao shall mourn, and all tht? that oast angle into the brooks 
■hall lament, and they tbat qiread neta upon the waten shall languish. 
MoreoTV they that work in fine flax, and they that weave network, 
shall be confounded. And they shall be broken in the purposes thereof, 
all that make sluicee and ponds for fish." How much of this is already 
fulfilled can only be seen by going to the broc^ and ponds, and fishen 
for oneself. The word " aroth " is said, in Smith's Diotionaiy, to be 
wrongly traitdated "paper reed* "in this paasBga. 
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To the bird-fauciar, or the scientific ornithologist, one 
might well suppose that a month on Lake Menzaleh would 
be the very least he could give. As for myself, I did not go 
for the waterfowl, but for the water, and yet every day there 
was some new feature of winged life to be noticed on the 
lake. One of the most amusing sights was the odd clumsy 
manner in which the flamingoes {tiehaf in Arabic) rise from 
the water to the air when they are hard pressed by sncb an 
intruder as a canoe. 

The bird, with the utmost relactance, having at last ie> 



solved to fly away, up he springs, with his long legs dangling 
upon the wave-tops, and walking on the water might and 
main, while his wings are struggling above, and bis neck is 
crooked out in front. It is only after a long doubtful 
scramble between earth, water, and air, that the scrimp little 
body, with its pretty pink wings, can finally manage to carry 
off the whole concern, in a hurry packed together, the long 
snake-like neck and the lower incnmbrances called legs. 
The various phases of this process of locomotion are shown 
in the above sketch. 
It will be seen by Map L, at p. 77, that Lake Menzaleb 
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hsB a very uregnlar outline, especially on the sonthem eide. 
Its length from north-west to soath-east is about forty milea, 
and when the water is full, the breadth from Fort 6aid ia 
fifteen miles. A diatinct chain of islands mns along the 
middle, and many others of variona sizes dot the surface, or 
disappear jast beneath the water when that is fnll. 

The depth of the lake is nowhere great, and for many 
square milea we found it not more than foor feet even in the 
channels, and many parts of the lake are mere pools joined 
by surface water only a few inches in depth. On one occa- 
sion, more than twenty years before, voyaging alone, my 
boat found its way into a pool of this kind, but it was more 
than six houra before she could get out again, and all Uiat 
time there was nothing to do but to read the only book I 
happened to have on board, ' A Table of Logarithms.' * 

* The rigi of veinls on tlia lake of Menzaleli are not uumeroui. 
Small boats, eipeciall; at Fort Slid, carr; the orthodox lug-ioil, some 
ol them olao a jib. Fiah taoJc-boata, very low in the water, and de- 
pKSsed OD declc at the bow and item, have the lateen aaU, Theie 
and (he larger vaaaela have long polea to punt with, and of course they 
row with " sweeps." The large lateen Bail of tba Nile ia much used on 
the lake, bubwithoutthe good reason which justifies ita use in the river: 
that ita uplifted peak may catch the breeze over the top of the high banks. 
For lake sailing, and wherever any attempt to beat to windward in 
regular boards has to be made in rough water, and within narrow bounds, 
the lateen ia used by the Menialeb boats most absurdly. Often they 
tack ship witliout shifting the sail to leeward of the mast, and they are 
content to lose all weather progress whatever while Bailing on the 
" short leg," besides fraying the sail to pieces by grinding it on the 
shrouds while aback. 

The sail is not like a "dipping lug," for the yard ia penoonently 
slung at the mast head, and when the veasel comes about, the canvas 
has to pass above all, so (Jiat the after-leach goes over the mast and 
yard and then ia brought round to the other side. Afterwards tie 
yard itself swings over the mssthead, and at last the sheet con be hauled 
aft. 

This dangerous and lubberly procesB is ho much more easily done by 
" wearing ship " lliat in moat casee you find the pilot put bis helm up. 
Sometime^ when tbp loea of weather-way would be too bad to justify 
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Tketa was now always plentjr to occupy the mind of 
any one who cares for boat-aaiUng, or other travellmg. 
Camping for the n^t on Lake Menzaleh is truly a new 
lodgbg. It was quiet enongh antil the jackal's scream 
woke up Bome distant echoes on the maialiuid, bat yet the 
shrill mnsio near us being a tolo made the other uilence 
more impreBsive. Not far off were the fishers' stations, 
where the fish are misled into zig-zag rows of stakes and 
find themselTes at last in the net at the end, beside a little 
bower of rashes, and held by the strange baboon-like native, 
whose fire for the evening is now alight, and the smoke 
feebly cnrls in the dork gloaming of eve. He will stop 
there for days and nights together, and boats will take away 
his basketful of fish, which at Mataryeh will be salted and 
thence sent all over Egypt.* The wonder felt by these men 
may be imagined — sitting in silence in their fanny Uttle 
nests — when I visited them suddenly in the canoe. The 
moon rose in state to brighten long rows of white sea-birds 
dotting the dark water, and the horizon was only broken 
by the distant mast-tops at Mataryeh. 

The absence of all aounda bnt the faint ripples on the 
shore is intensely refreshing. Oar party are all silent now, 
bat yet we can hear at times the latest flocks of geese 
speeding homeward to roost in the fens, and the beat of 

tiii«, the TsaMl is actually itopped,uid held bj ft pole (or eTaDtDchored !) 
while tile nail iagot over. iDEUohcasei, ud often when " going Urge," 
and wealing, the nil ii triced up for a minute or so, while a boy is gent 
out on the yard to hold it up and to gather it with his amuL inoidarto 
prevent the canva* from catching too eamly in the upper gear. The 
braca^ too (or vangi, as they would become in an ordhury cutter-sail, 
with gaff and boom rig), bind the sail in an extremely dangerous manner, 
and, if taken aback in a equal], the boat is most apt to sub«ide for a 
ducking, tike a man in a straight jacket adrift on the wavot. The 
crew, however, care vei? Uttle indeed about the prospect of a capsize, 
being fatalists in the most Hlogicnl ftiahioo. 

• "NoBbell,iioflsh native of the Red Sea, ie met with in 

Uie Uediternaean, and reciprDcally," — Professor OwenaAddrea^ Tima, 
Sept. 21 1871. 
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their instant tireless wings sounds sharply musical, as if yon 
were to whisper loudly and very fast the words " Tiff — tiff 
— tiff — tiff," lowering the Toice as the sound dies away in 
the night, and the moon shines calmly still. 

Sy sunrise onr tent is melting into a bundle, while a 
lovely morn is welcomed and a friendly breeze. "With com- 
pasfl and map I cheerily sail oat alone, and after a long 



Kight OQ Lako MonsaJeh. 

cruise with my gnu, and a rest on the islands, peeping into 
the wild ducks' homes, we board the luggage-boat as nsnal, 
when sharp hunger, after five hours' work, qaickena the 
nautical sense, for it is wonderful how soon yon can " find 
the way to food " if yon have but a good appetite. 

Thus we sailed on till, in the far horizon, blorred and 
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qnivering ivitii mirage, the Bhipe at Fort Said could be seen. 
The Arabs call this " Bult," a way of aayiog " I'ort " when 
their lai^age has no p. Bafely landed at onr old qnartera 
there, we looked back on the past six weeks of travel with 
Q&mingled pleasure, and forward to the Syrian tour with 
hope. 

Next day I took a long walk by the eeashore, which here 
is of aasnllied sand. The temperature was perfect — cool 
enongh to walk anywhere, warm enongh to sit any time. 
The tide came qnietly in upon the glittering beach, and 
roshed and gurgled ronnd the coloured shellB. Wave after 
wave gracefully bent its thin crest, and, toppling over, flung 
athwart the sloping shore a long, wide, tongne-Iike sheet of 
glistening water, which lapped aronnd it with a gentle 
sweep, and then left the cool wet sand to shina in tbc son, 
verged by a rim of pure white foam, melting away. Tis in 
such days one can walk fast and far, singing nnheard. It 
was my last walk in Africa, and a good twelve miles, rather 
too long for a morning stroll. 

The heavy luggage and the second tent wbich we had not 
taken through Egypt were waiting for us at Port Said. 

Next day all was bustle in preparation for the farewell 
dinner in my tents, to which were invited four of the French 
Company, who had been most kind to the Bob Roy, and 
while plate and glasses, and viands and decorations, and 
hangings and flowers, were being prepared, the oanoo took 
a farewell paddle down the canal, for a parting shot at my 
old friends the pelicans. 

A fine rolling swell in the bay poored its bine waters 
tumbling through the long-armed piers projecting seaward. 
The pelicans were swimming, and for bonrs had been daring 
us to come ont, but they conld be seen only at rare inter- 
vals when the canoe and the floating birds happened both to 
be high on the waves. It seemed as if it would be impos- 
sible to nse a rifle in each a swell, bnt it was impossible to 
resist the desire to try it. No one can telt what excitement 
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^1 not nrge him to dare if ODce the idea seizes the mind 
that a ehat can be had at a fine large bird like a pelican. 

To shoot was not easy, for Then I brongbt the Bob Roy aa 
near as possible to the birds, and then pnt down the paddle 
and drew ont the donble- barrel, the very next wave woe anre 
to tarn round the head of the boat, and the next turned her 
more, and so while the little canoe was brongfat " side on " 
to the long rollers, my body had to be screwed round at a 
most crooked angle to get the barrel in line with the birds, 
which now were behind my right shonlder. Notliing but 
daily nee of the boat wonid enable one to balance himself 
while aiming thns, without the paddle, and witbont regard- 
ing in the eye the waves as they came, for the boat must now 
be poised by only the sense of JteUng, At length arrived 
that snpreme moment when the gnn and the bird were each 
on a wave, and I fired, and I miesed, and that was an end 
of it. 

On the pier eome pilots shouted to me that the big squall 
was coming, which long was looming in the sky, while s 
rainbow framed the picture. As we got out on the pier, 
down came a forioos gnst of wind and drenching rain, while 
we cowered -nnder the huge blocks of the jetty, and the men 
told me all the secrets of their craft, and entirely confirmed 
the impression I had received after carefully going round the 
whole area of water here inclosed, as a place of tajety for' 
the naviea of nations that now hie them in a body to Port 
Sold. 
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Bejnmt—tlatmaTt — Qood News — Scboola — Buitle — Blind — Anwricmu 
Uivion — HoslunB — Prince of Wnito — Agrippk — Our Flag — French 
Laks — " Qratias." 

SPLENDID old LebimoD, soow-capped; joniig B«7roDt 
Bmiling in rain tetas ; and all ihe straet-boyB ranuing 
down to -the beach to see the canoe — that was our way of 
lauding in Syria. Yet it was only with reluctance that I 
could bring her to the shore and leave' the fresh-flowing 
waves of that pretty bay. 

Egfpt, indeed, is grand with the sablimity of vast flat- 
ness. But now we have the mountaiDS for a happy change, 
and, after all, the plain cannot please like the hills. Qaaint 
otdnesB is the feature of Egypt, lovely beauty is the charm 
of Beyrout. 

A rapid glance at this thriving town soon shows one that 
it is now the focus of civilisation for Syria, perhaps of the 
evangelisation also of this district of Asia. My faint recol- 
lection of it many years ago was still enough to let me jndge 
bow wonderful is its recent advance. The town is increased 
in size. Its roads and streets are far better kept than most 
of those in Alexandria or Cairo ; its houses are altogether 
snperior externally to those of Egypt ; its people well clad 
and wholesome-looking — women comely and tidy, duldren 
mkthsome and intelligent, a " school-going " race, whose 
mothers, too, can look men in the face as equals. Most of 
these improrements here had been effected during the last 
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twelve years, eince the terribla maBsaore of the Christians 
by — but we stiall not same the aasMBinB. 

While family ties were out asouder then with a bloody 
violence, the bonds of priestcraft were broken by the same 
rade shock, and people were set free from wom-oat orazy 
Bystems, to unite again under new associations of religion 
or nationality. Hence Beyrout has become a camp ground 
for both truth and error. Popery is entrenched here. The 
Greek Church has enormons buildings and Collegiate appa- 
ratus (if we extend the title " college lads " to the merest 
schoolboys). Prussian deaconesses congregate and toil with 
zeal and success. The American Christians are banded in 
close array — they who almost first won the ground here for 
the Bible. The practical action of British ^otestajita may 
be seen and closely studied in tbe Christian schools, and 
even the dull cry of the Moslem prophet is quickened by 
these intruders, so as to have, at any rate, a UahommedaD 
college too. 

It is scarcely fair to any of these institutions to visit one 
or two of them and to describe only these, when so many 
are clustered in the beautiful slope of the town, looking oat 
upon "that goodly Lebanon," now decked to its waist in 
purest snow, and skirted below by the azure sea. But my 
time here was limited to the few days required for preparing 
men, horses, mulea, tents, luggage, supplies, and porters for 
my own journey, and, this being unique in its kind here or 
anywhere else, with a canoe as the centre of the cavalcade, 
I felt it would be out of place to inspect Beyrout, however 
interesting, if the time thus consumed would be taken from 
that absolutely needful for success in the main purpose of 
the Rob Boy's voyage on the "waters of Israel." 

Let us, however, go into that airy, cheerful, and substantial 
buildiiig, where the chief schools are carried on by Mrs. 
Thompson. Her hnsband, well known years ago to travellers 
who went to Damascus, bravely did bis duty in tbe Crimea 
and fell a victim to disease. As a widow, she felt sympathy 
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for the widowed wives and bereaved mothera and sisters in 
these mountains, when " all their men " had been bntchered 
for their Christian name. She assembled these poor hapless 
ones to receive the aid from England, so well dispensed b]^ 
a member of the Boyal Canoe Clab, the Earl Dnfferin. The 
widows were gratefol for the help, bat far more than gratitnde 
moved them when they were told of the tympatky of our Qaeen, 
and of English ladies, and that these had even wept for tlie 
poor Syrian monmers. Sympathy is more, or seems more, 
than money gifts when the heart is sore. 

She spoke to them of Christ, and the story of Hia lovo was 
news to many. They wonid not leave the room where sach 
good news had been heard. Their new friend was forced 
thoB by heart pressure to begin a noble work. Her schools 
are chiuflyfor girls, as most needed for the ooontry and most 
fitting for a woman to manage. 

What a pleasant schoolroom this I Nothing can be more 
cheerful or inviting. Children of all ages, nations, and ranks, 
are busy and happy here together. Those of them who are 
the best learners now will be teachers soon under this 
excellent training. See that first class of girls, with their 
bright-hued dresses, the natural and graceful colours of their 
land, toned down a little by the neat, plain pinafores, sent 
OB presents from England. How many lovely faces there ar^ 
among those maids from the mountain I Druse girls, with 
gay kerchiefs and black hair ; Arabs and Sfahommedans, 
some who will not show their faces, itnd others who smile 
at every look from a visitor. One coming in state with nine 
servants ; another sent to school in a carriage ; the next one 
a mere pauper from the street ; and beside them both an 
Abyssinian with her frizzled locks. Two or three English 
are here, too, but all seem equally happy and equally loved. 

No wonder this little family should gladly meet in such a 
place, and with such kind ladies to direct them, and such 
excellent, active, and intelligent teachers to instruct them. 
They read in Arabic, French, and Englisb ; they trace the 
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maps or sew embroidery ; they 'write and cipher. A 
few recite some simple drama, wherein one is the " spider," 
one the " fly," and one the wise fairy who tells the moral 
to US all at the end. Then how well they sing I and what 
sermons their very manners mutt preach at their several 
homes, even If they never speak a word of what they 
have learned. There are several branch schools also at 
mountain ontposts in connection with the bead-qaarters in 
Beyrout, and we shall visit some of these as we go far- 
ther on. 

Coming so recently ftom Egypt, with its vast pltuns, to 
Syria, with its lofty mountains, it was natural to compare 
the conntries and the people of the two; also to regard 
together the Ragged-school at Cairo with this training-school 
at Beyrottt, and to consider the separate fields occupied by 
Miss Whately and Mrs. Thompson, working in the same 
vineyard. Both are of their kinds most interesting, asefnl, 
and worthy of all support. In Cairo the degradation of the 
ignorant is deeper, the bonds of women are more cmelly 
slavish, the position of the Christian teacher is more isolated, 
the lack of sympathy and companionship is more depressing. 
Nothing, in fact, but positive heroism conld attack snch a 
difficult post OS that, or win it, or hold it when a footing was 
secured. In Beyront there is an atmosphere more &ee, and 
the brighter faces of the pnpils are more gladdening to the 
teacher's eye ; but yet in each place, Cairo and Syria, there 
is a mostsignal evidence of the constraining power of Christian 
love for souls ; one more proof of the influence of woman 
in the world when patient, persevering work is to be done, 
•ind one more sign that of all women British ladies are the 
best for noble deeds.* 

* Not long after mj viait I had to eeud a. nd Utter to the children, 
encloung a holly leal plucked from the open graia of their fond 
"mother," Mia. ThompBan, in the peeoeful cemetery at BUckheatb, 

Nov. 14th, isse. 
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Every moment of my time here was soon engaged by kind 
friends on one side or another. An address to this school, 
ua examination at that, a peep into a third, a leotare on canoes 
to the English residents, and a service for the school children, 
£c., these filled np pretty well the time between packing and 
baying, and settling those nameleaa nothings withoat which, 
well arranged, a special jonmey of this kind is certain to 
break down. 

Besides these efforts on behalf of the ignorant, and the 
orphans, and the sick, a very interesting and difficult work wea 
commenced for the blind, and nootber for the maimed. Mr. 
Mott's httle class of blind men reading was a sight, indeed, for 
ns who have eyes. Only in February last that poor sightless 
native who sits on the form there was also in the mental and 
moral darknesa of ignorance. How glorious now the change, 
as his delicate fingers run over the raised types of his Bible 1 
and he reads aloud and blesses Qod in his heart for the 
preciona news, and thanks those who gave him the new 
avenue for truth to his souL "Jesua Christ will be the 
first person I shall ever see," he says, "for my eyes will 
be opened in heaven." Then even this man becomes a 
missionary. Down in that room below the printing-press of 
the American Mission, and in the dark (for he needs no 
sunlight in his work], yon find him actually printing the 
Bible himself in raised type, letter by letter, for bis sightless 
brethren. Ibe woodcut on our next page is from a photo- 
graph of this blind man readiog God's Word to the maimed. 

As we leave the place, some of the maimed and bait 
pupils scramble along the road to their special class for a 
lesson, so that all kinds of suffering are here provided for; 
and this mission of Christians is following closely in the 
actual personal work which He, the Great Missioner Himself, 
described as His mission to mankind. 

The American Mission and Schools and College in Beyrout 
are in amicable Christian fellowship with their British 
brethren; and this is most happy, for their premises are 
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»2 AMERICAN MISSION. 

near one another, and Ibeir work is to the same end, though 
by different meeDs and in distinct departments. While the 
" British Syrian Schools ' ' were educating children and tiato- 
mg teachers, the American College is intended to instmot 
youths willing and able to give some years to deeper study, 
and to aim high at learning, so as to enter important pro- 
fessions and to become ordained ministers or doctors of 
medicine. 

In one of Mrs. Thompson's schools I fonnd the man who 
calls the Moslems to prayers from the top of their mosque — 



one of the Muezzim whose faint shrill voices sound in the 
hot sun of noon ; but now he is reading and praying over the 
Bible. In another school, that at Zahleh, one of tJie pupils 
is the best painter of church interiors in Syria. Many a 
"Virgin" and " Saint" has he limned upon their idolatrous 
walls ; but now he knows the purer faith, and at a great 
sacrifice he has given up his former profitable business, 
because it was inconsistent with obedience to God's Word. 
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After ft Mrrice at one of these schools, all the girls pressed 
forward to shake hands with the " Howiya Ingleez," aod one 
of tiie little creatures confided to me a very loving measage I 
was to cany to her former teacher, now in Damascns. They 
were, indeed, a happy and affectionate partf, more like a 
family than a school, and amongst them were the little Dmee 
girl, and the Abysnnian child, the intended hride of Theodore's 
Bon, who foond bo far away from home a nestling place npon 
her teacher's knee. Even the Uoelem GovemoF of tiie town 
now Bends his children to the school, and he came himself 
to the examination. 

It was tmly kind of the Prince of Wales, who had visited 
these schools, that he did not forget to conunend them to 
the Snltan when that phlegmatic monarch came to England. 
Nor was this without result, for the Saltan has Binee issned 
a firman to protect the Christian schools. Let all nations 
see for themselves, and let them hear besides from the 
months of onr princes, that education without rehgion is like 
an atmosphere without its oxygen. We can breathe it so, 
but it is not the " breath of life." 

It is well to remark that Beyront is beyond the strict limit 
of the Holy Land, and it seems also to be outside the borders 
of the corse which rests upon the land of Israel — only for 
a time, we know, but still heavily now, and for good cause 
too. But fast comes the day when the wider blessing will 
embrace Uiem and " all Israel shall be saved."* 

* Not many notjon of this town of Beyrout o&a bs found in ftncisnt 
■uthon, but JoMphns telb ui lomethmg of whftt Agrippa did for tlia 
jdaoe. "Now, >■ Agrippa was a great builder in muiy plsoe^ hepaida 
pacnliar Togard to tho people of BeiTtui ; for be erected a tiieatre toe 
them, laperioT to nuuiy ot^r of that aort, botb in sumptuonmeas and 
eleg&nce, as alio an amptdthBatra, built at vast eipeoM* ; and beeidet tlieo^ 
be built them ballia and portiooes, and aparad for no ooata in any of hi* 
edifioea, to render tham both handaome and large ; be alao apent a great 
deal upon tlunr dedication, and exbibited ihowa upon them, and brou^it 
there muaiciana of all aort^ and audi aa made the most delightful miuio 
at the greatert varialy. He alao ahowed hia magnificenoe upon th« 
tlMAbre, in hi* great nvmbeT of gladiaton ; and there it wa* that he 
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Wluld the Engliah after the massaore is 1860 did the real 
work of helping the poor, and the vidow, and the fatherless, 
the French blew their bnglea and marched their Zouaves 
throughout the land. A splendid road wae made by the 
Fren^ from Beyront to Damaecns. This is a hundred miles 
long, and the Suez canal is just the same length over Egypt. 
Thus Paris has two arms stretched over the East: one on 
the land, the other on the water ; and both seem to clutch, 
if they do not embrace, the country of Oamanli. 

The road is more French than anything in France — a 
strict monopoly to begin with, and it does not by any means 
" pay," except in political influence. 

The very same carts, with big wheels, gawky shafts, thin 
bodies, canvas tops, and cerulean- bloused Frenohmen inside 
and ont, are rumbling along here, precisely as theymmble in 
Algeria to the Atlas, or, in France, to the mountains of Grenoble. 

The sea, too, is scored deep with French rnlicg. Splendid 
steamers run np and down the coast incessantly, and so long 
as the enormous subsidy is paid them by Qovemment, they 
will never cease to run. 

Bussia, jealous, sends her steamers too, along the same 
route, which bring pilgrims to Jerusalem by thousands from 
Odessa, ahd garrison the holy places by battalions of sturdy 
women, who start from the steppes of Moscow, where Ihave 
seen them on their way, each in a universal garment, with 
its hood about her cheeks, and a staff in her hand. Half a 
year is their holiday for the crusade, and they fight their 
way to Bachel's tomb, and then, quite satisfied, stump back 
t^un. 

Austria buys steamers too in Scotland, and sends them 

exhibited Uis sevanJ antapmiats, in order to pleus tlie ipectaton : no 
fewer indeed than aeroi hundred men to fight with aeven hundred 
other men ; and allotted «U Uis malefacton be had for Uiia exerdse ; 
that both the malefaoti>n might raceirs their punialunent^ and thatUua 
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along this emst. England, alone, is behind on thia line of 
trsTellera, because she will not pay for an " idea." 

From Alexandria right tip to Skonderoon there is really 
not one good port all along this iron-boond shore. Port 
Said is of the fotnre. Joppa is ntterly bad. Acre has a 
row of skeleton bulls bleaching on the shore to warn yon off 
Haifa is a mere tossing roadstead. Beyrout has no dock, 
bnt squalls and swell in plenty. France is the nation in Syria, 
and napoleons are the common coin, French is the best 
known foreign tongne here, and the very shops in the streets 
have French signboards besides their own. England, which 
is, after all, dearer to the hearts of these people than any 
other " Ferisghea " appears to be, is, it must be confessed, 
most lamentably absent from the sight and the hearing of 
the common people, except by these schools we have 
mentioned, by the large nombor of English travellers in 
Palestine (aboat a hnndred times the number of the Fronch), 
and by the impression, still very vigoroas and fresh, of what 
Albion achieved in her Abyssinian raid.* (All is better 
now.) 

• In one good policy, however, all tho steamera I used in tho Eastdid 
well— they carried tho Rob Roy gratU. Englaiid had set them the 
example vhen the " PeDinsulu' and Oriental Company" kindly kM>k 
her from SontliiimptoD io Alexandria, and brought her back acaJii 
quite free. The French, the Aiutmn, and the Riuajan itdamen 
did the B>m& For this I Muuik them all, not aa f or ■ money boon (a 
few pounds ie little in a »a months' journey hers), but becausa it 
showed kind feeling to the voyager, and an inteUigont approval of hi« 
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CHAPTER "Vn. 



Oter Lebaaon — Canoe on Wlieeli — The Rob Boy In Snow — Odd 
Qutrtera — Toimg Lad; — GenaTotu — Z&hleK Ijchool — Rirer Litany — 
Hanged — Ad Eagia — The Fiji — SoniM o( Absna — Indoon— Cat*. 

TN OUT ride over Uoant Lebanon we soon felt ths rapid 
y. change from Egypt and the yellow Nile to tbe ragged 
cliffs of the mooutaiu, the whirling mist, the dashing tor- 
rents, and, at last, the snow. It was nnnsnally early for the 
winter garb to clothe even this the " White Hoontsin," as 
its name rignifies. Yet for miles we plnoged on in snow a 
foot deep,* driven like dust by a keen, cntting wind, and 
hondreda of men were required to clear this away that the 
French diligence might ply its daily coarse in time. 

On arrival in the dark at a khan my saddle-hags had 
dropped off, bat two hardy mountaineers tradged back with 
lanterns, and splashed throngh the mad and slash and sleet, 
till they found the bags. 

The road is excellent; it is all marked in kilometres 
(French again), very well kept, and rolled down and fenced 
and drained. But the toll of 8 fnnos for each mole deters 
hundreds of these from using the road ; so they plod on their 
way along the old worn-out, steep, muddy, slippery, winding 
bridle-path, which nma often for miles alongside the carriage- 
way, and thns yon see strings of heavy-laden asses, camels, 
and males, toiling among boulders and sharp rocks, with 
Uieir drivers ankle-deep in mad, while the even flat snrface 
of the new road is nsed by a scant few ; and no cnrt or 
■ la th« wintor at 1674 it was CO tset drsap. 
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cairiftge goes npon it except as part of the " Companj''s " 
monopol;. It is a miBerable sight, and tbia gift of France to 
Syria is like a crust to a toothless beggar. 

Onr first intention as to the mode of transporting the canoe 
through Syria was to have her carried by two men, with 
two others in reserve at intervals, for the weight of the Rob 
Boy, when lightened as mnch eis possible, conid be reduced to 
abont 60 lbs., an easy burden for a couple of Btoat SjiiauB. 

Bat after careful consideration of this plan, I came to th« 
conclusion that something better must be devised, and the 



eventsof the very first day on Mount Lebanon clearly showed 
ns how difficult it would be to carry a boat by band, especially 
on slippery ground, and that it wonld have been more than 
could fairly be expected from mortal men to plash through 
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the bolf-thawed snow, while a canoe was npon their shoulders 
or in their arms, constraining their motions, and making the 
troubles of their way ten times more irksome. Therefore, 
for thia part of the jonmey at any rate, we were glad to be 
able to hoist the Bob Boy into a covered cart on the top of 
some rice bags, and happily she got over the high pass just 
in time to avoid the worst part of the storm, which came in 
endden far}- soon. Though the diligence had been stopped 
here for many hoars, boried in a snow-drift np to its axles, 
onr cart went over easily, bearing its precious cargo. 

Is it maudlin that one cannot help personifying a boat like 
this, the companion of many happy hours, the sharer too of 
anxious times ? When we see even deal tables merrily 
taming round, and can fancy a smile on the face of a dock, 
are we quite sure that there is no feeling in the " heart of 
oak," no seotjment onder bent birch ribs ; that a canoe, in 
bet, has no character ? Let the landsman say bo, yet will 
not I. Like others of her sex, she has her fickle tempers. 
One day pleasant, and the next out of humour ; led like a 
lamb through this rapid, but cross and pouting under sail on 
that rough lake. And, like her sex, she may be resisted, 
coerced, nay, convinced, but, in the end, she will always 
somehow have her own wayl Yet however faintly other 
people may feel with me in this matter, it will be allowed 
that any one who keeps a boat for a jonmey, and expects 
her to go long and fat, and to be always staunch and trim, 
must at least be careful of her safety in dork nights, in 
doubtful places, or when left alone. Few boats can have 
had greater variety in their night quarters than the Bob Boy. 
At hotels she was often looked up in a bed-room ; and once 
she floated on a marble basin under the moon. In private 
houses a place was kept for her near the fire, and away from 
the children. By lakes, canals, and rivers, the Bob Eoy was 
sometimes my house, and so it covered me ; or, whau the 
tent was used, she was covered np herself from the dew by 
f, carpet, and snugly placed opder the t«at lines safe from 
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the mules. The straw hnt of the Arab gave her ahelter 
ODce, and, at another time, a boffalo'a bjre. Hor polished 
deck was shielded from smt hy hiding her below the long 
grass of Gennesareth, and for two nighte she rested on the 
shelly beach of the Red Sea. She waa lodged in a costom- 
bonee, or on a steamer's deck, or down in the hold, or she 
floated on the Nile nnder the protection of her rough aieter 
of the sail, whose sides were of Delta clay. Great deference 
was paid to the caooe by all the men of oar retinne. She 
bad not one tumble or accident, and no wonder that Hany 
always called her " the young lady." Perhaps through this 
pleasant fiction the voyage was safer, certainly it was more 
fortunate, and h was impossibla for a cmise to be more 
sncoessfnl in all the course prescribed. At present, however, 
the Rob Roy was safe on the rice-bags in a Frenchman's 
waggon, while we rode on to meet hor at the Abana River 
Our traveller's morning lesson was now on horseback, as it 
had been on the Nile in a boat, and it was soon fonnd to 
be qoite easy to read aloud while riding over the grassy 

From this we tnmed aside to Zahleh (pronounced with a 
strong aspirate on the letter A, almost as if it were the 
Scotch cA). This is the largest village in Monnt Lebanon. 
It was all homed down in the " massacre time," an epoch 
of suffering which seems to date so many changes here. 
Frenchmen soon rebuilt the houses, all with flat roofs, while 
at Beyront the sloping tile is beginning gradually to appear 
in large new buildings, where they wish the house to be dry, 
and to last a long time. 

Gashing waters loudly sound io a deep and winding valley, 
with poplars at the bottom, and vine-terraces to the top. The 
honses are all neat- looking, and most of them white in colour, 
and, as there are no chimneys, and no streets, the appearance 
of the whole is very peculiar, even to the eye well used to 
Eastern buildings. What strikes one about it is that the 
iiregnlarity is so very regular. Th9 bouses nearly alt lace 
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to tbe same point, bnt they ore not in rowB, We atninbled 
Qp one bill and down tbe other ontil oar horses reached the 
new Bcbool-honse of one of Mrs. Thompson's " brancbeB," 
chiefly ftided by kind friends in Glasgow. Tbe old Bcbool- 
honse being too small and too far off, a new one, in every 
way suitable, was most generously offered free during tlie 
remainder of the lease. 

The excellent Scotch lady in charge was delighted to 
receive her visitor, and soon men and women came in from 
other bonsea, all evincing by earnest salnte how glad tbey 
were to see an En^hman ; for the place is not often tbas 
visited, being a few miles ont of travellers' paths. Nearly 
all the inhabitants of this village are Christiana in name, 
most of them were bigoted Papists, with lazy priests for 
gnides ; bnt no mosqne is there that I coald see. 

A <}eeper Christianity seems lately to have spread in 
Zableb, and many are eager to read the Word of Life. 
Perhaps it was by some of these that, later, within two 
months more than three hundred Arabic Testaments had 
been puTcfiased at one shop alone in Beyront, as I heard 
from the person who sold t^em. Tbe people are seeking 
the Bible, and the missionaries are seeking tbe people. 

Comfortable, airy rooms, and a cheerful conrtyard, open 
to the fresh blowing mountain air ; these are the features of 
Zahleh school ; but all the children are now away, for the 
house is to be whitewashed to-day, and the iromen who are 
to whiten tbe walls have not arrived. 

But a pith helmet, with the Canoe Club cipher upon its 
black ribbon, and a waterproof coat, and a dragoman with a 
double-barrelled gnu, these are novelties that do not scramble 
through the lanes of Zahleh unnoticed by the boys of the 
town. Tbey followed ns, so that when called to come in, 
there was soon a large and motley array, first of little 
girls (for whom tbe school is meant), who sat quiet and 
well behaved in a room open to the air, and then of boys 
from the American school, jnet opened, and then of men 
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fruigiiig ttie background with their gracefol bend-gear and 
their many-colonred robes. 

My address to the children waa very well ioterpreted, by 
a girl, each eentence at a time, and another interpreted a 



prayer, to which all listened. It was a pleasing, strange, and 
solemn sight. The congregation half in-doors and half in 
the open air ; half children, half old men ; the words spoken 
half in English, half in Arabic ; and to think (and to say) 
that never again in this world, but snrely again in the next, 
we should all meet each other once more. The men were 
anxioas for a longer interview, and some of them sat down 
on chairs (a very unnsual thing here), while they were 
spoken to apart. Then being invited to ask any qnestions, 
one of them wished to have our " jury system " explained, 
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9" RIVER LITANY. 

which WBB, of course, booh dose, aod my dragoman gave, in 
round gattoral Arabic, Au version of the Templar's picture of 
onr English law. All kissed my hand, and we were soon in 
DOT Baddies again. As a memento of Zableb, I sketched the 
new school on its opening day, from the roof of another honsa 

Soon we cross the Litany, the Itirgest river flowing 
through Palestine into the Mediterranean, It was not easy 
to resist the desire to paddle at once upon this fine strong 
stream, but, strangely enongh, there are scarcely any historical 
associations, and no sacred ones, abont this river at all. We 
shall see some of its grandest beauties farther on ; meanwhile 
it flows steadily here, enlivening the landscape at once. 

Land without water never can be perfect in 'scenery. The 
veriest pond on a plain gives new featnre, like a dimple on 
a smooth cheek. The lightsome glitter of a lake or river 
bend brightens a landscape as a sweet smile plays gladly on 
the face of a beauty.* 

With the first glimmer of day, it was most pleasant to 

* "Am," tfa« Arnbic for " eje," is also the word forafountnmburstlag 
out from the enrth, a glittering " eye " on the face of aature. The word 
hus the sams nieanilig in " Hebrew ajid Syriac, and is in that farm in 
Amharic, Arkiko, Burar, Omdzliar, and Gafat" (Paper by H. Clarke, 
" Athenseum," Ho. 2178, 188B, p. llfi). 

If the " face of nature " u to have fountains for eyea, and hills for 
cheeks, and foreeta for hair, our fancy may aa well make it sentient at 
ODOe, by putting telegraph wires for the nervee, by which quick pleasure 
or neuralgic pain thriUa through the great dull body. 

The electric wire is apreod oier Egypt. There ore two lines of tele- 
graph from the south to Damnacua. The posts cresting the rocky 
mountains, over some desolate pass, remind one of those In Switzerland, 
only they are often prostrate. More than once we cams upan broken 
wires in coils on the plain. Turkish reforms are by jerks and starts, 
but it is a st«ady maxim never to repair. Nothing is more dangerous 
to tide over than an iron trap like this, for an Arab horse becomes 
furious if bis legs get entangled. The Arabs themselveH are compelled 
to respect the t«legrsph. One of them who defiantly struck the wire 
with his vgaa was ferreted out, and banged upon the veiy post he injured. 
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walk over the nob plain of CiBle Syria, breathing the air of 
the morning. My horee's bridle was Black upon my arm, 
and oni tread was light on the footpath winding throogh the 
level loam made fat by many battles. 
The pretty created larks 

" that tkra lira obmt " 

rose into the merry bine sky twittering their song to the 
annrise. 

In a former travel of this road some twenty years before, 
I was weak from severe illness, and had to &sten a chair on 
the saddle-bow for support. Oetticg worse, I had a long 
pole lashed on the back of a mule, and sprawled apon that, 
loce downwards, and dismonnling each half-hour for a short 
rest on the ground. 

Not far from the mine of old Cbalcis is the beautifdl 
temple at Mejdel, from which onr view is magnificent over 
the wide-spread plain of Bukaa. For many centories this 
had sonnded with the shouts of warriors battling for the 
mastery of Palestine. But now it is all sad and silent here, 
and the only noise at Chalcis was the chirping of a little bird 
nnder a thistle in the sun. From these gracefni ruins a 
large grisly beast came out to stare, but I could not get near 
enough to see whether he was a hyena or only a jackal, and 
at 600 yards a shot from my gnn merely splintered the rock. 

A cold biting breeze from the snows of great Hermon gave 
zest to the ride, and brought ns to Dimes, where I went off 
for game on the mountains, and after two hoars, I met on 
the highest peak a splendid eagle, feasting on some quarry, 
with bis broad wings ontstretohed, as he stamped with his 
talons and ohnckled, tearing with ravenoas beak the bloody 
living flesh. 

Our meeting was so sudden, and after so long with nothing 
to do, that I lost my presence of mind, and, instead of stalk- 
ing np to easy distance, which my grey dress would have 
focilitated, especially when the hungry bird was carving his 
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dinner, I dropped on one knee in "Hytbe position," uid 
aiming at 800 yards, flashed quick the sadden trigger, bat 
only hit the hare, which was being devonred piecemeal, and 
was yet qoite warm, nor had its glazing eye yet ceased to 
qniver, wltile the eagle moonted in reluctant circles only half 
fed. 

It may well be evident from these records of failure with 
the gun that, if my paddle had not been better than my 
powder, the Rob Boy's craise woald have been rather a bore ; 
bat it is one thing to hit a target on a rifle-range, with the 
distance known, and the shooter cool, and a very different 
thing to fire at rough game on the opoa * 

Next day at El Hameb, the Arab host of the house we put 
up at received very gladly a little printed sheet in EVench, 
and he went on translating it to a congregation in the next 
room, while at every sentence everybody said " Um 1 " as a 
token of assent. 

A stormy sky and cold rain is the morning were all in 
keeping with a wild ride over the bleakest of bills, and 
through deep dales gushing with waterfalls to Ain Fqi.f a 
Boarce of the Abana, not the highest, bat far the largest of 

* Uofortuiiatoly the rifle itself had no claim to m; confidence, lot it 
■hot klmys to the right, aa is often the caae when a gun barrel for ihot 
uid another for ball are waldsd together aa a doable-boirel. The bom 
are aeldom parallel, and the thicknesB □{ metat beiog unequal for the 
two, there ii a daSection cwuad b; theij' eipajuioD when heated. 

\ Hjr dragoman, who eeemed ti> bare a minute and delicate appte- 
henmon of Arabic, his native tongue, Eoid that thia word Fiji means 
"premature, unripe, or sudden." Profeasor Palmer, the traveller in 
Sinai, whose aoquaiutanee with the language ma; be acloiowledged aa 
ohnoat nmivoUed, appeared to think that " Fiji," if it be ihe word with 
a short Gist syllable, " Fidji," d«motea a source from which the water 
ascends and then spreads, and that in an Arabic poem it is coolrosted 
with another word, indicating a souioa where the water deocends or 
trickles down. TSM meaning of the term Fiji oorreaponds with the 
actual character of the souroe so named. Can the word " Feejee," as 
II name of the islands in the Padfie, (now annexed to BritiUD) be related 
to tliis AraUc term t Reland uukta the " Figa " the Belno. The dip 
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its springs. In a dark dell here, all sbadowed by ragged 
cliffs, is a sudden change of scene, where ivater perennial 
quickens life in tbe soil, and while the snow is thick above, 
and reaches down in long streamers as far as it dares to 
enter the warm vale, the blooming little garden by the foun- 



tain below is redolent with walnnt-trces, apricots, olives, and 
lung trailing vine branches, tangling the tall poplars. Here 
stand the ruins of two bluff old temples, and tbe massive 

of the itnita here is 19°, according to th3 obaervatioD of Sir C. WiltoD, 
ILE., who. with UajoT AnderauD, R.C, oa behalf of the PateaUne 
Elploration Fund, aurreyed port of Syria and Palestiae in 1865-6. Their 
UDpiibliBhed MS. notes had been kindly lent to me for peruul, and when 
Uie infonnation obtained from thU Taluable aource ia embodied in these 
pagen, the refereoca toit is made aimpl; under the name " Wilson." The 
dill report will be found in The Paloatjue Elxploration Fund Quorterlj 
St>t«meDt. 
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stones of on ucb, from out of which boTBts a pore and 
copiooB river, mshmg at once into light vith a roar as if free, 
and staggering over rocks sjid boolders for about 70 yards, 
till it tnmbles into the ravine and meets the other branob, 
and BO forms the Barads, the ancient Abana, the river by 
which the Bob Boy will enter Damascns. 

We took shelter from rain in a Moslem hooae, and the 
inmates were amazed to see my " canoe onisine," by which 
in ten minates I prepared four caps of good English tea. 
They had never before heard of " tchai " (tea) ; and a wax- 
match to each of the pretty danghters pleased also their 
grave papa, who said it was the third day of the Bamadan, 
when none of them eat, drink, or smoke, from 4 a.m. to 
6 P.H., bnt then the whole night is passed in these three 
engagements. Abd-el-Kader, the brave veteran Arab of 
Algeria, resided near Damascas, bat his observance of the 
fast was so strict a seclusion that it was impossible to get an 
interview with hioi. 

While the lain patters at Dimes, we can glance round oar 
lodgings and take notes. My room then — vacated of coarse 
by the family — is aboat twenty feet by foarteea wide. I 
know the breadth exactly, for the Bob Boy redineB by my 
side, and fits across the room. The walls are mad, bat 
well plastered, and neatly whitewashed. Hollow arched 
spaces are left in them here and there as capbosrds and 
shelves, jnet as one sees in the stone dwellings of old Bashan. 
There is a window, with shatters, bnt no glass. The floor 
is raised eighteen inches above the doorway entrance, and 
is spread with mats, but there are no tables or chairs. The 
ceiling is of two loga unhewn ; across them ore barked trees, 
abont two feet apart, and again across these are handles of 
sticks, over which is a flat mad roof. After rain yoa will 
see a little boy with a stone roller smoothing the roof to fill 
np the snn cracks. In one comer of the room is a great 
copper salver, tbreo feet wide, and a candlestick three feet 
high. A mirror is near ; it was evidently made in Damascati, 
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with the golden' creaceot on its frame. This is the first 
miiTor I liave looked into for many a day, and Borel; the 
glass most be of a rich brown tint — or is it my oouotenanca 
that colooTB the portrait ? The door is closed by a wooden 
bolt, with a key snch as I have described before, and the 
lock can only be opened irom the iiuide ; bnt near it there 
is a hole in the door through which the hand of a &iend 
can be pat from the oatside to open the door with the key 
given to him from within. Does not this remind one of the 
beantifnl expression in Canticles, which seems to tell that 
Christ is an intimate of the believer, and can admit Himself 
into the heart-homo of His friend who gives the key ? 

A dog with me as a pet wonld have been great fan, and 
good to keep off the cats in the hoase, which pester me sadly. 
I don't like them, bat I don't like to hurt them, though they 
spriag on the table and nibble my bread. Tlirowing nat- 
shells at them answered at first, bat then boots had to be 
thrown, and at last I fonnd that cold water was what they 
most fear, so they all scamper off when I take ap a tambler, 
and they escape in a bound through the hole in the door. 
Ki night I staffed my large sponge into this hole, and that 
puzzled the oats, bnt at 2 a.h. they had palled this out, so I 
had to rise in the cold and fasten the entrance by a riding- 
boot, which they togged at for an hour or two in vain. 
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CHAPTER VIIJ. 

The Abaiu — Sourcta — Abana and Pharpar — Their NamM — CBDalettoa 
— Start on Abaua — Change to the Tauia — How to do it — Fleaaant 
Tojl-^Proceedon. 

TTfTE are now abont to descend the first of six rivers 
TT explored in this journey, and which ran through 
charnels where important parts are entirely inaccesHible 
except in a boat, and as no voyager has been meDtioned in 
history to have floated on them thus, it may well be sup- 
posed that their fnll beanties and all their daogers have 
never been seen before. 

When we are asked where is the source of a river, it is 
neoeBsary to agree about the meaning of the term "source:" 
for the "biBtoric source" or that which is written about 
soonest, is by no means sure to have been the most distant 
or the most copious one, or the most constant origin of its 
waters, though it may be the most accessible, or the moat 
striking in appearance and interesting from local associations. 
Thus it will be seen herea^r that tbe " historic sonrce" of 
the Jordan at Laish is not that which we should now style 
"the eoorco of Jordan," if describing or exploring the river 
for the first time thoroughly. 

Then there is the "geographical source," that which 
ought to be reached by following np tbe largest perennial 
stream where tbe river is formed by tribntaries. Bnt her« 
again there is the doubt whether we onght not to follow np 
the Imvjtii tributary rather than the largest, bo as to reach 
what may b» termed the " theoretical source " of the river. 
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Tbe Bfississippi flows into the UisBoari, but as tbs former 
was probably seen first, it gives its namo to the ooited 
atream, tboagh the Missonri is the longest sad is also the 
largest of the two at their junction. This difficulty as to 
whether we should cite for the soarce of a river the water 
which has ran the longest, or the largest, or the londeet, 
occurs constantly in our paddling tours. It was a pnzzle on 
tbe Dannbe to say whether that, the largest river of Enrope, 
rises at Donaneachingen (whence the water comes to it moat), 
or at St. QeoTg (whence the water confes to it farthest) : and 
with respect to the most interesting rivers of Syria, the 
Abana and the Jordan, the qneation ia even more dif&cnit ; 
for to displace the " historic aonroe" of either is to tamper 
with tbe tradition of some thonsand years. 

The splendid gnshing forth of the Fiji nnder the cliff at 
the end of the Antilebanon is at once the most striking and 
most oopioDS Bonree of the Abana, and passes strtugbt 
through Damascus, the oldest inhabited city in tbe world, 
and so we may linger on its wavelets with the deep interest 
aronsed by the far gone past, while telling how the stream 
flows now as newly seen.* The water new-bora joins a stream 
which has come from the west through a marvellons glen, so 
steap that I could only see it in safety by lying down on the 

* Joaephui nyB that Duuascui was fouoded by Ue, the bod of Shetn 
('Ant. J.' ch. Tiiaeo. iv.). The Arabic name of Damaacua USham. 
Tbs name Abana meana "made of atone" (Cruden), pertiapa beesuse 
of ita rocky bad. The three other more distant MarGeB of tbe Abana 
are marked in Yaydevelde aa foUovg : — (1) "Sbk Ami El Hawar, north 
of Zebedanf, under Jebrl Bozma, not tax from a tributary of tfaa Litany, 
iriiich river falla into the Hediterraoean ; (2) »«t of Zebedany, running 
through the Wadj el Kum, but this wemed to me quit* dry ; (8) weat 
of Rnkleb, under Hermon, near Eefr Eook ; but thia, though the ground 
was vary wet and manhy, appeared to have no flow, "tho apringa of 
Abana ai« near a aourcv of Jordan, and the river Oront« riaea not very 
ttr a,iny. Tiam near one point four rivera flow north, aoutlt, eaat, and 
weat. Totter statM that tb • Abana risaa in a little lake, 300 yania Img, 
in tbe plain of Zebedany, 1100 yarda above tbe aea level, and falls WO 
yaids before reaching Dunascui, is, 60 feet in the miUk 
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cliff to look over, and opposite were the rnimB of Abila, the 
city of Abel, tmder high enow peoka.* 

It may, however, be stated broadly, that the Abana riseB 
firom the Antilebanon range, while the Pharpai rises from 
Hermon. These rivers aie entirely distinct in their rise and 
in their flow, their chatacters and their use, as well as in 
their terminations; and yet the "Abana and Pharpar" are 
represented in many maps as united, and their identity is 
disputed, and their very names are interchanged even by 
Jews at Damasoas.t ' 

■ WhiitoD Et*tM Uut the dit; Ablemain (or Abelluie in Josephua) 
ig ^le same u AbUo, and considNv that Chrurt referred to the «h«ddii)g 
of the blood of Abel ths rigbteouB wHhia the eompaaR of tba Imid of Israel, 
in HiB prophecy, Matt zxiii. 3G, 8S ; Luke zL Gl ( 'Ant J.'book viii. cfa. 
lii. sec. \v.). In ch. xiiL sec. viL JosephuB speaks of the prophet " Eliaha 
of the city of Abelo." Another Abila, now "Abeel," is marked on 
MapV. 

t There is ui axtifidal coDJonctJon of their waters led off t>7 a canal 
from each, meeting at half a mile from Muaddomyeh; I beard that the 
united water ii daliciotis (we the two riven in Hap III.]. It appean 
dearly from the following paaaagea in p. 64 of Habbi Schwartz that ' 
he makes the Pharpar to be the north river, and the Abana the south 
one. " Not far from the village Dar Esnon (Hasar Enan), there is a 
Tillage called 'Fidjeh (the Figa of Farsb; vtii 10), nortb of which i« the 
source of the stream of tba same name, which flows SQutbeasterlf to 
Damascus, and unites with the Amauah near the lakeHurdj. Now thia 
stream is the Pharpar, as it is still called by our fellow-Isiselitea in the 
vicinity, according to tradition which the; have. In case, therefore that 
a divorce takes |daoa in Damasoua, they write in the letter of divorce, 'at 
Dunaacus, situated on the two liven Amium and Pharpar. ' " 

" About 1} BngliBh mile north of the village Beth ^ Djana is found a 
large spring called Al Barady, that is to say, ' Uw cold.' Ita waters are 
clear and ezceUent far drinking, and it flows north-east to Damascus. 
This river, formsrl; tailed Chiysoirhoas (Qold Biver), and known in the 
Talmud Baba Bathia, lib, as the Kanuiou, is the identical *manii.h 
of the Bible, aa it is actually called by all the Jews of DamaeouB." 
Neubauer says the Eanoion ii die Kishon ('La Gfogtapbie dn 
Talmud,' 1868, p. 82). 

Pooook seems to suggest that the Fiji, or, aa the Arabs called it, 
An, may be the Pharpar, and the Barada the " Abna " (' Finksrton's 
Voyage^' vol z. p. 608). 
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After a carefhl reading of what U written b; the best 
authorities upon this subject, it seems plain that the 
Barada is the old Abana (the middle a of both words is 
prononneed short), and the Awiy is the ^arpar, which 
latter name in Chaldee means " crooked," as Awq does 
in Arabic. The Arabic word " Barada" means small hail or 
hard snow, and is very appropriate when the bail and sleet 
are felt so near the river. Benjamin of Tndela, who lived 
A.D. 1160, calls the Abana the Amana (Porchas' ' Pilgrims,' 
ii. 1448). This may be a mode of prononncing the word 
Abana, which readily passes into "Amana," as will be 
fonnd from trial. Porter cites it as probably giving the 
name to the moantain whence it flowed, and as part of his 
strong argument for the identification of the Abana and the 
Fharpar with the Barada and Awiy. It is in Solomon's Song 
(chap. iv. ver. 8) that we find this beaatifnl name of a 
moantain : " Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, with 
me from Lebanon : look from the top of Amana, from the 
top of Shenir and Hermon, from the Uong' den, from the 
mountains of the leopards." 

Josephns speaks of the " monntains Taorns and Amanns ; " 
and again, " Syria and Amanus and the mountains of 
Libanns" (' Ant. J.' book 1. oh. vi : sects, i. and vi.). Pliny 
mentions Uie " hill Avanns" (lib. v. oh. zzii.). 

Having traced the Abana on foot from very near its farthest 
source to the Fiji, and thence on horseback clearly to the 
bridge at Doomar (see Map VUl.), I consider that its course 
so far is well given ia Vandevelde's map. But here we 
notice at once that, jnst as the Nile while it runs on lessens 
in volume partly by evaporation and absorption, partly by 
the artificial conduits which bear away large portions to 
water the country around, so the Abana is early seized upon 
for distribution, and grows thinner as it mns. The highest 
condait from it above Doomar, called the Yezid, runs among 
the hills northward, and was said to go as &r as " Tadmor in 
the wilderness ; " but H ends in the plain. This flows in % 
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winding channel, seven feet wide and three feet deep, which 
I followed on foot for miles. A second, about twelve feet 
wide, the Taura," hranches oat below Doomar ; and there 
are said to be oUier canalettea on the sonth aide of the river 
made for the same purpose, to irrigate the plain. 

The beat detailed aceonnt I have met with of these water* 
ways is by Pocock (in ' Piukerton's Voyages, * vol. z. p. 608), 
written so long ago as a.d. 1746. According to him the 
Yezid and Tanra do not enter the town of Damascus. The 
Acrabane, or Serpentine River, passes close by the north wall of 
the town (and by this branch of Abana I entered the place), 
while the otber fonr streams pass through the town, and one 
more waters a village in the plain. Borne of these rivers are 
nndergroond, and may often be seen and heard through 
boles in the surface. NomeroaB other nmnels are formed 
by connecting wells opened at snoiessive levels. Some of 
these are marked on Vandevelde's map by a line on the plain 
where they are spent in irrigation. Most of the streams 
indicated on maps as if they were tribntaries do in fact run 
out of the main river. 

Two days were employed on foot or in the saddle in 
examining these complicated waterways before laonching the 
Bob Roy upon a stream too strong to remount, and too much 
hemmed in by forest and crags to let any man come near for 
help, however mnob the need might be. 

Naamant might well speak of the Abana as superior to 

■ Query from Ui« Taurus of Joaephua t In «a Anbic totbioii ^of the 
elercDtb century) th« Pbarpu- ii <aUed Tonreh fn 2 EingB v. 12, and 
Uie Abana ii called Barda. VandsVelde maAs the Berdj BiTer flowing 
into the Awaj (we Hap III). The Amj waa no doubt craned by 
Jacob (Oen. iiiL). Aa to the Yezid Teaching Tndmor, it maj be re- 
narked that JoeephuB mya (' Ant J." b. viii. oh. vi aao. i. ) : — " Now the 
reaaon why the city lay to remote from the parte of Syria that are 
inhabited ia this: that below there ia no water to be had, and that it ia 
in that place only that there ore ipringi or pita of water." 

t In the account of Eliaha given hy Joaephua, be haa oioitted all 
nentioQ of the nirade wrought upon Naamao. WhiatOD conudera that 
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Jordan, aeeiug that the former river waters a -whole city and 
about a himdTed villages, and thoasaads of acres of ricliest 
land ; whereas the Jordan, below the Sea of Oalilee, waters 
only a strip of jangle. Certainly, as a work of hydranlic 
engineering, the system and constmotion of the canals by 
which the Abana and Pharpar are nsed for irrigation may be 
still considered as one of the most complete and extensive in 
the world. 

The village of Doomar was all astir when the canoe came 
down to the bridge for a start. Although I had resolved to 
begin there, and all the spectators were expecting, amid 
silence almost enforced npon them by the load roshing of 
waters, I altered my plan at the last moment, for there was 
one particalar rapid with a fallen tree across which on closer 
inspection seemed absolntely too dangerous, at least fbr the 
first essay apon rapids in a new boat, and with so many 
rivers to come, and anknown and onavoidable dangers to be 
met in them. The people wer« moch disappointed by this 
pmdent refusal, ^ome of tbem had ridden out from Dam- 
ascus to see the wonder, having beard of the expected event 
by telegraph ; bnt it is one of the small, useful bits of wisdom 
one learns in canoeing not to mind in the least what the 
natives say or think upon matters about which they are pro- 
fenndly ignorant. 

The river we are now launched upon is like a Scotch 
salmon stream, with high snow-clad moantains on one side 
and bluff rocks on the other, leaving now and then a green 
flat sward between crags and boalders and gravel banks well 
clothed with trees, among which the French road winds. 
This is the only piece of real carriage-way in all Syria, and 
its presence in this valley at once Em-opeaDiees the scene ; 
bnt the Abana soon rnns out of eight of nil each detestable 
civilization, and poors its old stream, as it did ih Abraham's 

a part of the original is waiitmg here- Lepen are alluded to in aiiother 
place, and amongst them " great ctqitains of >rmiM " (' Ant. /■' book ii) 
Ch. xi. Mc, IT.; and bo«k ii, ch. ir,). 
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time, gashiog under the tUckets and round the lonoBome 
rockn with a merry onward gtut, too fast to let yon stop to 
iook hov ^t it runs or how wide. 

Fort of the river — the Tanra arm, branching to the north 
— puses, like a broad mill-race, nnder the road ; and for 
variety the Bob Boy followed along this on a higher level, 
while the main water soon gate mnch lower, ronning at a 
more headlong puce ; hnt the Tanra goes at last through a 
dark tunnel in the cliff, and it would have been madness to 
follow it there, so I dragged the canoe down again to tbo 
old river, and plunged once more out of sight into places 
pra-haps never seen before, though very beautiful. The pace 
quickens as we approach the ent of the great gorge, and there 
is a goodly sound of waters echoed fVom lofty rocks. After 
months upon the quiet level of the Suez Gan^, and the oily* 
runniug Nile, and the waves of the Bed Sea, and the broad 
sheet of Lake Menzaleh, it was true luxury to be whirled in 
the swift eddies of Abana, and to speed at a river's gallop 
among rocks and forests, where the midriff is tickled in the 
paddler's breast by the sensation often felt on a high-rope 
swing, and the mind expands into an exulting glee, always 
begotten by.raptds enconntored alone.* 

Many birds and animals were roused from their nninvaded 
haunts, and they splashed into the stream or scurried away, 
rustling among the dnsky brakes. The canoeist soon fiuds 
that it is impossible to note these pretty companions when he 
is in this sort of river ; for the stream carries yon suddenly 
to where a dozen prostrate trees are tangled in the water, 
while their straggling roots bold fast to the bank. A heavy, 
treacherous rock overhangs on the left, and the right shore 
is steep with soft mnd. The whole picture of this is pre- 
sented in an instant as yon round a point, and the decision 

* It wu Boon found thnt this new canoe, with its long floor adapted 
for sleeping in and wiling, whb thereby rendered much leaa " huidy " in 
rapidfl than my Norway Hob Roy. Every canoe is a oompromiae between 
the qualitiee of steering, atowa^, sailing, stren^, and ipeed. 
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as to how 70U will deal with it must be iuBtantl; made, or 
the current itself will decide. 

" Strong to the left hand, seize that bough with the ri^t. 
Swing round a quarter circle, then dnck the head for ten 
seconds nnder that thorn, and shoot across below the second 
tree, drift under the third, and five strokes will free as, 
snrely." After settling all this as the course to be pursued, at 
the first paddle- stroke oat sphwhes a shrieking bird, rattling 
the dose thicket of canes as he plunges into th« water. 

Now in each a place, if yon look at him, even for an 
instant, the whole programme above is in oonfndon — the 
bongh knocks yonr hat off, the rock catches yonr paddle, 
and the third tree gets hooked in yonr painter. This comes 
of mingling ornithology with canoe craft, and yet it is in 
jnst each a place that strange birds are most likely to be 
flashed. 

My dragoman on his horse, and a mnleteer oo mine, rode 
along through orchards or water-meadows, and dosing to 
the rapid river wherever they might get a glimpse to see me 
pass in safety, ever shouting among the en^js that echoed 
his voice, " Bob Boy t " the usual bail we had for each 
other. Meantime I was swiftly borne away into a thicket 
of trees, with magnificent towering crags and suow behind 
them. The Abana here was abont sixty feet broad, but 
every mile we go down it has less of water, for the canal- 
ettea lead off the precious liquid right and left, to far-away 
meads and long dry ploms. The stream is svrift, and tum- 
bles along in a rugged bed, with a very lively noise. I had 
to jump out into the water at least twenty times, and used a 
strong pole as a prop in fording the powerfnl current. At 
one or two places I had to haul the boat round on land, 
where tite trees met over the water, and their branches were 
interlaced, or their tmnks had fallen in root foremost. Next 
came a weir for a mill, a waterfall and torrents of foam with 
dense woods all ronnd, through which no one could see ma 
as I waded, and shoved, and dragged away, but always, 
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somehow, getting onwards, and most tboroaghly enjoying 
the varied exercise on so bright a snnny day. (Hie amonnt 
of laboar involved in a voyage of this kind will be nnder- 
stood by the &ct that with every effort to get on, the canoe 
was five hours in reaching a point which is only one hoar 
distant by the road at a walk. After I had battled with all 
the difficulties which conld be crammed into this time, pant- 
ing with a dred bnt wholesome excitement, the son snddenly 
appeared, that bad been hidden by rooks or trees ; the gorge 
had loosed its hold of ns, and the canoe soon floated along 
the now placid river, while Damascns, old Damasoas I gleamed 
out brilliant before me in the evening light, with its groves 
of green, and white shining walls, and airy minarets, a 
glorious scene. 

The &r-famed approach to this city from the west, which 
unfolds upon the traveller all its gentle beauty from a lofty 
bill, I had well remembered nineteen years ago ; who could 
forget it F That is one of the sights of the world, bnt the 
sudden emerging now from rapids, and rocks, and dense 
jungle, into the broad day, with snch a pictnre before me, 
was more striking by far Uian the other view. 

And now the river itself seemed tired of the struggle, and 
it gnrgled, almost sleeping, between the green meadow 
banks. There a most pleasant repast was spread on the 
soft grass, and the little knot of wondering Turks, which 
soon collected, was good proof that even Mosleuu, with all 
their apathy, could not help looking at a boat on the river. 
Then the Boh Roy glided into the town itself, under the 
bridges, round the dripping aqaedacts, past the barracks, 
dose up to the Pasha's palace ; and two men earned her 
wearied hull safe to the hotel with colours flying, Eany 
singing, mud splashing, Moslems wondering, and the Hotel 
folks bowing. 
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OHAPTEB IX 



DaraMCtuDock — PrettjSight — Easteni Desert- Reconnoitn — The Rob 
Roy on Honeback — Latoof — On Abana — Celebrated CanoeiatB— Brave 
Guard* — Tmt Ufa — Harran — Hirage — "Abrahaia'a Well" — rloog- 
ing — Atoibeli Koiwi — " Ko-ax Ko-u." 

DEMETKI'S HOTEL ia like otber houses of Dtunascna, 
with the rooms about a large conrtyard, looking inwards 
npon a broad marble basin, where fotrntains copious and coot 
sprinkle soft mnsic, with gentle aplasbinga never ceasing; 
and little rivnlets poor in aa they gleam nnder the coloured 
BUnbeama that dart through vine branchea, and orange trees; 
and gaudy-huod dresaes are flitting about — for it is the 
peoples' clothes you aes in the East, the faces of the fair are 
all closely bandaged np. 

There, on the cool water, I placed the canoe, with her 
blue sails set, and her golden flag reposing. Soon began 
the long line of vifiitors ; each one, aa he leit, aent in a 
dozen friends to aee. Even the Faaha of Damascus came, 
and tbe EngUsh Conanl ; and the Arabic newspapers gravely 
chronicled the arrival of the canoe, in the same page wiUi 
the movements of the Greek ironclads, stirring np their fires 
then for a Enropean war. 

On Sunday (December 21) the Conanl had an English 
service, and among the five present was Mrs. Thompson, of 
Beyront, who — indefatigable woman — had come here to open 
her new school-honse. This is large and roomy, and very 
Bnitable for its purpose. After yon have straggled np and 
down dingy lanes, ankle-deep in mad, yon enter a snbatantial 
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pile of buildings, and under the gilded carving of these looia, 
the girls of Damascus stand silent and smiling, to wait for 
their kind Christian " Mother," with Bibles in their bands. 
Not long ago a Giaour dared scarcely to ride through the 
streets of the town, and in my former visit there our very 
mules were taken by force, because we were " NnsBarenes." 
Now there are schools and " Bible women," supported by 
the ladies of Turkish harems here, who found their own 
children were able to read, while the mothers were ignorant 
and cried to their husbands, " Why are u« to be less blessed 
than OUT children ? " 

Among the forty-four young people who had assembled 
in the school, there were Jewesses, Greeks, Moslems, and 
Christians. I never saw so many pretty faces among a like 
number of girls. As for their dresses, they were so varied, 
BO graceful, so suitable to iromankind, tlutt one could not 
but lament that our climate (for of course the fault Is not 
own) has so grievously contorted our feminine toilette. 
Urs. Thompson was received with a gush of welcome and 
sweet greetings. She went round the circle of girls, and 
kissed each of them in turn, not with a mere " general 
salute," but' a tender thrilling look from heart to heart, a 
special olasp for every one, that made each child to feel the 
embrace was for herself and in good earnest. This was 
indeed a pretty sight for a rongh-beorded traveller to see. 

Need we enlarge upon the importance of sustaining this 
school ? One thought of Saul and Paul stamps Domascas 
on a Christian's heart, and fixes it as a post of duty for the 
brave and the generous, who have gone out there to labour 
for Christ's sake. Nor is it only Paul of the post, but shall 
we not see him ourselvaa in a future we know not bow 
near, and speak to bim then of Domascas ? Let us cherish 
a vivid sense of heaven in its reality as part of a life now 
reedy for our acceptance. 

The girls sang gentle hymns, and then the whole of tbem 
listened to an English address, which was very well inter- 
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preted, u also a ^tAytr. At Damascns I met the late Lady 
Ellenborongb, the EugliEh wife of a great Arab chief, who 
had some thonsand Bpeanueii at his beck, in Palmyra. 

On a hill above DamaseuB is the celebrated "wely," er 
little domed chapel, where first, as yon joomef eastward, 
the splendid panorama bursts upon the ^ew. Looking 
from this years ago over the vast plain, I had observed in 
the distance, tremoloaa with miragt, two huge black vaponr 
pillars, which drifted slowly across the limitless flat. These 
were sand donds, whirled aloft by the breeze, and I was 
told that they were coursing over a silent and desolate 
region, almost nnknown, through which the river Abana ran, 
and though it had run there for ages, the life-blood of thou- 
sands, and was praised in every language, and song of in 
melodious verse, and fabled in prose, it melted away in the 
desert somehow, nobody knew how. 

The Bob Roy had come to probe the inviting mystery of 
tho ancient river's end. Bnt all enquiries as to how she 
could follow the Abana to the east were baffled more every ' 
day by the stolid ignorance or stupid exaggeration with 
which natives complicate any stranger's effort to do what 
ought to have been done long since by themselves. The 
united testimony asserted that the canoe might be taken by 
land if I conld mount her upon a horse, but that to float her 
by water all the way was impossible; and yet this was 
precisely what w« meant to do. They all agreed, too, in 
describing the bleak morass at the end as " impenetrable," 
full of whirlpools, which sncked people down ; of hyenas, 
panthers, and wild boars, which ate people np; and of 
fevers, ognes, snakes, jungle, sun-strokes, and many other 
horrible things. As usual we found that there was just one 
peg of truth in each of these warnings whereon to hang • 
huge fiction. 

To reconnoitre the land and water of at least the first 
day's ronte, Hany and I rode along the banks near Abana. 
The river's speed ■vas moderate now, for it was running 
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through a plain, but the intricacies of its navigation vere 
moat perplexing, becaoBe the water branched out right and 
left into nnmerons channels, of which one only coald be the 
right one, and nobody could tell ns that one. It ia only by 
a ride of this sort that yoa can appreciate the riehnesa and 
beanty of the DamascoB plain, or can understand the marvel- 
lous ingenuity and perseverance with which the Abana has 
been led through the desert to vrater it. In Egypt, indeed, 
the sluices and canalettes are intricate enoagh, but nothing 
to what is done here. Banks, dams, lashers, and weirs, 
seem to force the water into every nook of the country ; to 
force it underground, and, as it were, even up bill, until 
every available drop has been wrung out for use. Below 
the shady groves, athwart bright level meads, oozing over, 
murmuring beneath, and softly hurrying by, there is water 
everywhere, and nearly all this comes firom that one river 
which has fed miUione of people for ages of time, aud if this 
river stopped, Damascus would perish. 

The problem of carrying the canoe on a qnadmped was 
new and difficnlt, but it mast be salved, as complete pre- 




paration for months of journey, where mncb was over 
mountain and plain. AU, my chief muleteer (an excellent 
fellow to the Umits of his calling), was therefore consulted, 
and he looked grave for two days, after which he proposed 
tiiat the Bob Roy sboald be slung crossways over a mule, 
so of conrae his farther suggestions were useless. 
After thought and experiment, I went out and bought two 
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strong poles, each sixteen feet long, imd abont three imohes 
thick at the larger end. These were placed on the gronnd 
two feet apart, and across them, at three feet from each end, 
we lashed two stoat staves, about four feet long, which 
resulted in a frame like that shown in Uie sketch. Then a 
leading horse* was selected, a strong, docile, sure-footed 
creature. On his back a large bag of straw was well girthed, 
and flattened down above. The frame of poles was firmly 
tied on this, and a crowd looked on as we wrapped the 
canoe in carpets and placed her on the frame, and the 
moment it was there,-I saw the plan would succeed. For 
three months this simple method enabled us to take the Bob 
Boy over sand and snow, over rock and jungle, across mnd 
and marsh — anjrwbere, indeed, where a horse could go ; 
and therefore, perhaps, it deserves to be described. The 
frame was elevated in front, so as to allow the horse's head 
some room under the boat's keel. Two girth-straps kept 
the canoe firmly in position above, and carpets were cushions 
under its bilge. 

It will be seen from the sketch of this boat-frame that, in 
the event of a collision with a rock or a tree, or if the horse 
had a stumble and a fall, the shock would be received open 
one or other of the four projecting paints, instead of striking 
the canoe itself. To lead the horse by a long rope (though 
for many a day he was ever shortening it), we told off 
Adoor, a gentle, half-witted, raw-looking youth, who was 
brought with us because with a charming voice he sang so 
sweetly that all his faults were drowned in his music. In 
sharp contrast to him was Latoof, a powerful fellow, pur- 
posely chosen at Beyrout to hold fast to the canoe in every 
difficulty, grasping the frame as he trudged throngh the 

* Hoflt good caravaoa haTO a "leading hoiw" in the ran. He ooata 
double the price of the others, but ha i« well irortb the ezp«iM ; he 
Anda the way for all, keepa up the pace, and is veij eooq recognised 
SB a guide by the other mulea, hones, and donlnya. Indeed th^ art 
i«iti«w without him, uid wander about in stisggling diaordw. 
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pools, or clambered the rocks, or swayed the high top-heavy 
burthen right and left, when fierce gusts of wind threatened 
to overtom as alL To guide these three came Haoy next 
behind on his plucky littie Arab, with a hmidred and one 
things in bis saddle-bagB (and always the things one want«d 
most), bis eocoa-nnt nargilleh dangling at his side, and bis 
double-barrel rifle slang upon his hack. Without htm per- 
sonally, and his care over all, there is no doubt in my mind 
tbat our long new way of travel in the East ooald not have 
been finished u it was, withont one check, or disaster, or 
breakdown, without one day lost, or the slighteat injury to 
any of us, men, horses, mules, donkeys, and boat. 

Another secret of success was the elaborate preparation of 
mintttiie, and the stem resolve that everything to be used 
should be of the best, as tbe clearest economy in the long 
run, when any failure might cost a day's delay, and the cost 
of a day was never less than three pounds.* 

Those delights or dangers of the river which the canoe- 
man might meet with anywhere, we need not describe in 
this stoiy, having plenty to tell that is peculiar to the place 
and tbe people. However, as this stream of Abana has not 
been boated upon before, It may be well to inform tbe next 
canoeist that, below the first mill beyond Damascus, we 
found it full of interest and variety. The general route of 
OUT journey may be traced on Uap VIII., while Map II. 
(opposite), and Maps III. and lY. (p. 147)i give portions on 
a larger scale- 

Tbe water was now red in colour and two feet deeper 
than before, being swollen high by mountain storms, and 
tbe channel led ne away and away among orchards and 
groves and thick osier beds and smiling water-meadows. 

* The aame dragonun, providing also the best materiali in 1S49, 
ohacged %. per diem for myself uid a companioD. The increased ex- 
pense now of about 100 per cent, ia aocounted for by the Ciimeso war, 
tbe AbyanDioD expedition, nod the oattle murrain, whicli raiaed the 
price of tnimaU aiul labour. 
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CELEBRATED CANOEISTS. IIS 

Tortoises sleeping on the bank toppled into the stream as 
we paased, and land crabs lazily crawled out of sight. 
There were many wild dncks ia the river brakes, most of 
them too fat or too lazy to rise, and I hod to get out many 
times to haul the canoe past obstructions, nntil oa a sadden 
the ruddy current bore the Bob Roy right into an impassable 
jungle of osiers ten feet high. This sort of obstacle, or a 
marsh full of deep holes, are the only real troubles to the 
canoeist, if we except (as very unusual) a channel covered 
with small hewn logs, soch aa I met in Norway on the lUver 
Vrangs ; bnt even then I had only to drag the boat for a 
mile throngh a lonely wood. Waterfalls, however high, 
can be passed on the land by persevering patience ; bnt there 
is much difficulty in passing it throngh a forest of small 
trees, which are too dense to allow the canoeist to shove his 
craft by the water, or to drag it along the hank.* 

An invariable policy in snch cases always brings relief: 
" Persist in the assurance that yon muit get throngh; poll 
up to the side ; ponder on the best plan, and shoat alond." 
Who would have thought that in such a strange jnngle as 
this on the Abana there would be any one within reach of a 
call ? Yet a man was there, cutting the osiers, and soon 
his head was stretched forward. Then he ran off at once as 
fast as bis legs conld carry him. Smiles and soft speeches 
brought him back, and we soon shouldered the Bob Boy 
together, and so passed the obstruction. I slept that night 
at Jisrin (Map UI., p. 147). 

The Abana now ran eastward, steady and deep, In a tortn- 
ons way between high grass banks, with a lively day for 

* The wa between Ireland and Scotknd wu traveraed by one ot 
oar Canoe Club in his canoe ; another member koiled bis Rob Bo; from 
England to France, and a third paddled from France to England all in 
one aummer. The names of theu three members of the Boifal Canoe 
dtib may well be recorded — Hr. H. Tennent, the late Eon. J. Qordon, 
and Ht. Bowker. Major Black (another member) deecended the Lachine 
Ttapida of the St. lAwrence in his Bob B^. 
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eiyoyment. No trees now, and no thickets, but vide and 
fruitful plains, and oxen that stopped plonghing while the 
peasants ran from their teams to see the " Bhaktoor." For 
miles they ran with me thas, a good-hnmonred, amiling 
band, men, women, and children, shouting with ysj, while 
statelier Torks on horses and mnles kept pace aloDgside 
with more dignity, when any path on the bank could be 
found. Thna we came to El Eeisa, and pitched oar tents in 
the cemet«ry, while at least a hundred people sat round the 
camp in a picturesque circle, staring hard till sundown. It 
was important to make friends with these people, who were 
being rather drilled than delighted by the officious orderings 
of two Turkish soldiers I had taken with me as guards, 
Splendidly monnted, miserably clothed, wretchedly armed, 
and thoroughly prepared for their only duty in danger — to 
mn away. The peasants' red coats reached to their ankles. 
Every man had a staff five feet long. Some of the women 
bad yashmaks, and a few of the men wore a black cotton 
kerchief (the Mandeel) tied over the lace, to moderate the 
reflection from the ground, and concealing the nose, hot 
nsed in a manner I had never seen before, except among the 
Tonaregs in Algeria, a tribe to the extreme south of the 
French settlements in the hot Sahara, where all the men 
wear black crape masks entirely covering their faces. 

These qoaint folks on the Abana were easily amused by a 
few pleasantries, and laughed very heartily. Patting the 
children's heads pleased the little ones, and their mothers 
too. One copper-coloured youngster, wallowing in the mud, 
asked me for a farthing (the only beggar), but when I gave 
it to him, he asked that it might be "put by." Poor fellow I 
he had no pocket for his purse, being as perfectly naked as 
on the day be was bom. 

A long string of my new Mends followed in procession to 
the village, which was of mud, but far better built than those 
in Egypt. A shepherd was dozing by his flock, with a sword 
girt round his waist. A few Arab tents were near, and keen 
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eyes in them eyed me askance. I slept now in my tent, 
feeling more lonely nnder canvas than when lodging in 
my canoe. It was a small sqnare tent, from England — 
double, of conrse — so it onght to be good, but we sball have 
it tried by jury further on. The other ronnd Syrian tent 
was henceforth used by the servants. 

Sweet sleep follows snch a day. Tet one awakes by 
habit or instinct, or by a previoas resolre ; and it is easy 
to tell the time by the sounds outside. First, there is the 
feeblest bnstle heard in the dark, and a trinkling sound as 
the charcoal briskly kindles in the cook's fire. The cock- 
crows (so many and lond in Palestine) are absent here. 
Soon the men around are whispering more loadly, and then 
a horse neighs. That eliarp "whieh" of swift pinions is 
from a wild bird overhead hieing off thus earUest to the 
lake ; then the soft regnlar beat of the cook's bellows gets 
louder, it is a turkey's wing waved with a sonnd like 
" fam, fam, fam ! " At last a donkey brays. Up now I An end 
to sleep for ever, and let the joyous splashing of my bath 
bespeak me eager for the happy hours of another bright day. 
Hany bears the soand, and soon after it a " Good mombg 1 " 
from me times the hot wholesome breakfast to a minute. 

Among the chief features of the Abana Biver is the fine 
Tell of Salahiyeh, a green mound that looks like Primrose 
Hill, in Regent's Park, and which now had an air of lively 
interest, as the huge green mound seemed to turn slowly 
round, while my canoe bore me floating by in the bend of 
the river; but nearly all the researches in these artificial 
hills, so eommon in Palestine, have been barren of valuable 
results.* 

After El Eeisa, the Abana has some very intricate 
navigation. Against my opinion — for experience points the 
way even in new places and by indications that eaanot be 
explained — ^I was dirocted down the wrong branch of three 



* A deKiJption of the axcn>tioii of this Tell ia given in the Qotr- 
terlj P^er (Ko. 9) of tha Falintiiie £if knatbn Fund. 
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into vhich the river had forked. At last my faithful com- 
pus told the tale so clearly that it was plain we were going 
astray ; so I took the Bob Boy across the fields to the right 
way, and we halted at a point about sixteen miles straight 
from Damascus, the village of Harran el Awamid, that is, 
" Harran of the pillars." 

These are three handsome basalt columns in the middle Of 
this village. Sculptured fragments also are amongst the 
mnd hovels. The pillars, standing 40 feet high, served as a 
landmark to my journey for a whole fortnight, and I took a 
careful sketch of them,* and some bearings by compaes, 
while the most exemplary silence prevailed among the 
wondering villagers. 

Then, by a " silver argoment," the sheikh wau persuaded 
to let me mount the minaret of the mostjne, and for the first 
time to get a good general survey of the country about ns, 
the snow hills behind, the river winding below, the far-ofl 
desert, the nearer plain with its hundred villages, and the 
weird morass I bad come to pierce. 

Not a drop of water could be seen in this "I«ke of 
Ateibeh," painted so prettily blue on the travelling maps. 
Mr. Rogers told me be never conld see water in the marsh. 
On the other hand. Porter saw, in November, 1862, "a 
large expanse of clear water in the midst of the marsh," a 
little south of the Abana mouth, where there was not a pond 
visible to me.f In bis visit to Hijaneb on the other hand, 

* It WM unfortuutcly lost orerboBrd, bat a beftntiful photogr^h of 
the pillara ia in the seriea publiihed \sj the Psleatiiie E^plontion Fund. 
He side pillM* are not equidisUnt from the coTli«r one. Wilson givea 
thsir height of dult m 29 feet, base 2 feet 3 inches, drcumference II 
feet 7 inchea. 

\ Putly this may be accounted for by different tiilles of the year, and 
by wet or dry aeaaoDa, though hia visit was in a season " unusually 
diy ;" parti; bacanaa the appeamairt of mter ia deceptive in hot 
reipons of minge, as one aoon diacoven by journeys on riven and lake^ 
and Porter hiroBeU deacribes a phenomenon of this kind in this very 
plain (toL it. p. 11). ThomMW (' L. and B.' p. GSl] wya that the 
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where I traversed a full lake with 6 feet of water in it, he 
found a basin " perfectly dry." 

With snoh Tsriations of the snrf&oe we are abont to map, 
we must expect the oontonra of these marshes to be very 
difTerent as sketched by different travellers, or at different 
times. The maps of them in Porter's ' Five years in Damae- 
cns' are different from those in his excellent Onidebook 
(■ Syria and Palestine,' Miirray). The Haps II. and IV. of 
the district are made from my own compass bearings, of 
which a Uet is given at p. 147, while the other porta aro 
taken from Vandevelde's map, which I found to be more 
oorreot than any other. 

As for the branch of Abana passiag by Earran, it was only 
a few diqointed pools. We were now on almost nnknown 
territory, and it was somelhing to know that ; but I in> 
stantly resolved to carry the canoe north to the next arm of 
the Abana, for it was plainly impossible to get her into the 
morass from Harran. By the moB<ine here they showed me 
a very ancient well, about 6 feet deep, with stones exceed- 
ingly worn.* This is called Abraham's Well, and the late 
Dr. Beke and others consider this Harran to be that where 
Abraham dwelt " between the two rivers " (Abana and 
Pbarpar). Josepbas (' Ant. J.' b. i. ch. vii. sec. ti.) states 
that BerosQB writes: "Now the name of Abram is even 
still fsmoas in the eonntry of Damascos, and there is 

min^ cir Senib, " thirat of the gueUe," is meant b; the word truudated 
" parched groaad" \a luiali hit. 7, "And the pucbed gToand alull 
beorans a pool ; " ixA oertiunly tbis rendering gives much foroa to the 
psBugc Tbe mirags on the iiTer 3L Lawrence ia perfaApi Qm moat 
wonderful I have seen, and then that near Uabon. 

* 3ton9e are aooner worn at wells than elsewhere, and aa an indication 
of antiquity thia ia deceptive. The edge-atonaa of the tanka in the 
Harain at Jemwlein are seumed aeveral fncbea deep \fj Um bocket- 
ropea, but Lieut. -Colonel Sir Cbarlea Warren, RE., the clever explorer 
of the Hoi; City, told me that a year or two of use ia enough to nuke 
a deep out in the atone when a wet rope (alwaja carTying grit with it) 
is constantly worked. 
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showed a village named &om him — ' the habitatdon of 
Abram/ " 

We bade good-bye to the amiable village sheikh, a man 
with long, shaggy, red hair, very intelligent, and very sorry 
we were not to stop a night in his mayoralty. 

Our route lay aoross the verge of the morass (see Map U., 
p. 114, hut we went too lax eastward, and the work was 
now very tronhlesome and dangerons. We soon fonnd that 
the experienced " marsh -walker," who acted as gnide, bad 
never led more than cattle over these wilds, and the 
ampbibiooB oxen here can plunge through pools that 
are impossible for laden moles and restiff horses. It was 
a wide sea of shallow water, concealed by grass in tofts, 
like an Irish bog, and with soft deceptive mud, deep boles, 
and trickling streamlets. 

Hundreds of cattle stood up to their stomachs in the 
water, as our mules plunged deep above their girths, and the 
men sank down repeatedly. The guide now fairly lost his 
head, and I had to push on in front to lead, with a feeling 
of some responsibility in having bronght to such a place our 
long cavalcade, numbering eleven men and twelve animals. 

At length mule after mule slipped in till only bis shonlders 
were visible, and one of the little donkeys disappeared under 
water completely, bead and ears and everything, but a 
clever muleteer caught him by the taO, aud we pulled him 
out. Then he began to bray — a piteous performer, all wet 
and muddy. I noticed that particular donkey's music for 
months afterwards was always, at least, double his natural 
allowance, but, in consideration of his gallant behavioor on 
this occasion, he had special license to bray on continually 
to the eud. 

The men lamented their moist bread, the load of the ass 
submerged. In such a wild district, of course, we had to 
bring all our provisions from Damoscos, but I cheered them 
up with a promise of Christmas fore, and then I dismounted, - 
and jinnted and paddled the Bob Boy, for she mi^t have 
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been Injured by a fall if carried any longer on horeeback, as 
shown in oar sketch below. 

By the roate line on Map II. it will be seen that we were 
travelUng nearly north along the edge of the marsh, until at 
last we struck upon that branch of the Abana which passes 
near Hausb Hamar ; we camped by its mouth, on fine solid 



ground, to spend our Christmas Day, and the red enaigu of 
England was soon hoisted on a high pole, to wave over as 
wild a spot as ever was seen. The river narrowed here to 
fonr or five yards across, with a deep and qniet stream. 
The coarse of its branches is eiplained further on. Porter 
states the breadth as thirty feet, hut this widtii is only at a 
long pool by the ford. 

No jackals sang ont now their usual lullaby we had nightly 
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in "KO-AX KO-AX." 

listened to before, bnt it is said that where larger beasts are 
near, the jacbal does not cry, and I have fonsd this to be 
trae. The firogs owed no snch tribute of silence, and tjieir 
chant was from a tboasand-tbroated chorus, each one croak- 
ing as loud as the quack of a duck. 

The croak of a frog has been one of the best means of in- 
forming the modem world of the mode in which the ancient 
Greeks pronounced their beantifu) language, for in an old 
Greek author, the frog& are made to sing what would now be 
written in English " Brech-ech-ech-ez ko-ax ko-ax." Now 
the frogs of the nineteenth century have probably been faithful 
to the pronnnciation of their race in former times, and as we 
listen in the etill night to their curious mnsic, it is exactly 
as if one set of them — ^perhaps the tenors — the gentlemen of 
their choir, kept saying " Brekekekex I " while the softer 
wooing ofthe ladies is nttered always ae " Eo-ax ko-ax ko-ax." 
The din made by millions of these songsters, in a marsh 
many miles extended, is astonnding. Those in the distance 
are heard like the sound of a railway train when it passes 
over a metal bridge. The nearer croakers, being more arti- 
culate, are more disturbing. Sometimes they all stop, as 
if by command, and, after a fiaw moments of silence, 
the catch-note of some flippant flirt jnst whispers once, and 
instantly the whole Babel resumes its universal roar. 
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CHAPTEB X 

AUdhd UoTBii — Drowned in the Lake— MeDigerie~-Embarkiiig — 
Dsngerous Ds; — A Lonely Wold — End of Abana — RetieatiDg — 
Chiishnu on Abana— ThoughtH—Northern Lake— Month* of Abaiu 
— Tell Dekweh— Tell Uijaueb — Hijaneh Lake — Paddling to Baahan— 

« The Oiant Cities — Ninirini — The liland— In ■ Boar-tiwi— Channel. 

HEKE then we ffice this dread lake of Ateibeh, which I 
have carried the Rob Boy over the sdow to explore. 
Behind na is a vast plain, bounded by the rooky hills and 
snow-capped mountains, and great Hermon in his cold white 
robe presiding over all. Small mod villages are scattered 
apon the grassy level. The inhabitants are very interesting 
to look at, t^, very handsome, men, women, and children, 
strong, good-tempered, healthy, and intelligent, also well 
dressed. They wear long robes of most brilliant colonrs, 
bright red predominant. Even if a man is in tatters, his 
rags are crimson. The better sort have embroidered coats 
and earrings (not in the lobe of the ear, bnt in the small pro- 
jecting flesh), and their faces are tattooed. Their boots are 
of red leather, with long tnmed-np toes, and the women 
seldom conceal their faces. Scores of these people have 
o&n ran a mile alongside the canoe, bnt I never had an 
unkind word or act from one of them. Their villages are 
nearly snrronnded by water, and not very dirty — one gets 
used to all things being reasonably dirty here. Compared 
with Egypt, this verge of honse habitation in the East 
(bordering the real Arab tent-folk) is a paradiFe. 
Great excitement was caused by the Bob Boy coming to 
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BDch a place, becatiBe the only boat which hod attatnpted 
this lake had a miserable end three years ago. I mode 
partionlar enqniries as to this accident, and want t^ the spot 
where she lannched, and saw one of the men who helped to 
find her sad wreck. From these enquiries it appeared that 
two Moslems and a ChristJan &om Ateibeh (a village near 
the lake) brongbt a boat &om Damascns. They were all 
" fowlers," and wished to shoot docks for the market. The 
boat was shorter than the Bob Boy, bnt broader, evidently 
a poor tnb, and the three men having been absent in her 
for five days, an offer of GOO piastres" was mode to any 
one who would find them. The villagers selected a man 
who was a good swimmer, aud they mode a raft of reeds 
and sticks, npoa which he set off naked, and after fifteen 
days he found the boat npset and the bodies of the three 
drovrned men — none of them could swim — and each of 
them, in true Arab style, had strapped to his body his gnn, 
ammunition, and food. Here was a sad end to a foolish 
adventure. 

Before us the Abaua runs straight into the marsh for a quar- 
ter of a mile; so it was evident we were at the right place for 
OUT essay at quagmire navigation, and the next thing nas to 
determine the best mode and time and direction for penetrat- 
ing to the centre of the morasa. Not an aiom of informa- 
tion could be got on this inbject from the books or the maps 
(of which I hod three), and the best that the inhabitants conid 
tell US was not reassuring ; for, according to these, besides 
the panthers, hyenas, and other beasts, there ore, worst of 
them all, wild boars. In ordinary times a wild boar avoids 
a man, bat if I came upon him in my canoe in a marsh 
among tall reeds, he would most likely " charge " the new 
comer, and one blow of his task would finish the Bob Boy ; 
for when mud gets inside it, even a lifeboat will sink. Then 
I could not swim ashore for the reeds, and I could not wade 

* A pisatre U about twopence of our valus. Not miay yeus ago iU 
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or drag the o&noe throngh the deep poola if it were broken 
aod jagged, nor could any help whatever be given &om shore, 
hecanee the water jungle oompletely hid me from outside. 

Still the thing must be done somehow, and plans for Dew 
projects of this kind cannot be bit off in a momenL Long 
coDsideration, tfnd a resolve to leave nothing haphazard, are 
the trae secrets of ensm^ng snccesa, and here comes in one 
of the great advantages of travelling alone — yon have time 
and silence to consider maturely. Ton do not mar yomr 
plans by feeble- compromises. You see, bear, and think a 
great deal more than if a " pleasant companion " is beside 
yon all day, wbose small talk (and your own) must be run 
dry in a month, and neither of yon '\afree. In these solitary 
expedmous I have never a sensation of loneliness. Hard 
work, healthy exercise, plain food and plenty of it, early 
hours, reading at night, and working, moving, noting, draw- 
ing, observing, and considering all day, one's plans are 
quietly perfected, and there is no more of tedinm or solitary 
dubeas thau is felt when you read or fish alone, or paint or 
write in a town— the place one can feel most lonely in, after 
all. 

Our object was now to trace the Abana River until it 
flowed no farther, and to see whether its end is in a mere 
morass or in a lake, that is, a sheet of water reasonably open 
all the year round. For this purpose it was plain that our 
course ought to be always in the strougest flow and towards 
the lowest depression, which, after careful scrutiny, appeared 
to lie to the south-east. 

At break of day the compass bearings of the chief objects 
around uB were accurately taken, and their alignments with 
the snow-hilla far in our rear. This was done to enable 
me io get out of the marsh by the way through which I came 
in at the end of the river, for at no other place could I hope 
to bring the Rob Roy close to the margin.* 

* The canoe compua lua bsen alreadf eiplnined. In taking twarioga 
by it when afloat, I foond It belt to bold tbe compau to tbe eje with 
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HsTing thoB made every poBsible preporatioD, I ran the 
Rob Boy to the river'e month, vith the bud jnst rising over 
the illimitable desert on the other side of the lake, and gilding 
bold Hermon with a bright morning ray. I had food for two 
days, a double-barrelled gun, one barrel loaded with ball, a 
long pole for working in the reeda, and a nnmber of strips of 
calico two feet long, which I tied one by one at varions points 
to the loftiest canes, that I might have perhaps Bome chance 
of finding my way back to the river's month. This lost object 
waB important, because if in the return I arrived at any other 
place, it would still be a quarter of a mile from the verge, 
withont water euongh to float in, or land enough to stand upon. 

Hany, my iavaluable dragoman, was to hail me every ten 
minutes until he could not hear my voice. In the first ten 
minutes I was invisible, and he saw me no more all day. 
The river ran to a clump of bushes, widened to twenty feet 
and four feet deep, and then branched out into five or six 
small streams among the reeds. The current became stronger, 
and it waa impossible to forget that this would be all " np 
hill " in coming back. I had soon lost si^t of the tents, but 
part of the red flag was always visible when I stood up. 
Taking my bearing from this, I wound a long strip of calico 
round the tops of three highest plants tied together, and 
carefiUy entered the particulars in my " log-book ; " doing 
this all very deliberately, for certainty in such matters is 
better than speed, and any confusion or excitement might 
ruin the whole proceeding. From this, called " Statiou No. 
1," I worked on until it was nearly invisible, and then 
placed "Station 2," and so on. The plananswered admirably.* 

both hudi, uid to keep the lid slanted back so as to alloir a long black 
line on its iniide to be dinicted bjr tlui eye to Uie object, when the pres- 
■ure of the right forefinger acting upon a stud will fix the needle fur 
nsdiog oS^ and thia being done four or fire timea, and a mean taken 

of the anglea noticed, it iK euy to obtain bearings within a quarter of a 

■ Aa thia method nuj be a hint to others paddling where thej' canaot 
see twenty jardi in front, the exact notee an given at p. 147. 
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Soon 1 put mj paddle away below deck, and worked with the 
long pole. Ab the water Bhallowed, I had to "punt" the 
canoe, etanding up in het, and with my shoes off for better 
foothold, and to lessen the danger of making a hole in her 
akin, which would probably have let in the mud ao fatal to the 
boat, or bj ila rongh edgea outside would prevent her pro- 
gress on her return. I had shot a few ducks, for there were 
hundreds quite close, but it was impossible to retrieve them 
when they fell even a few yards off; and, moreover, it was 
soon fonnd that all one's attention in such a place is require 
for navigation. Sporting with either the rod or the gun is, 
in my opinion, incompatible with proper progress in discovery 
when only one man has to do all. 

At length I reached a point where all stream ceased, as waa 
shown when the mnd stirred by my pole did not advance 
beyond my boat at rest — in fact the Rob Roy was now in the 
middle water of the marsb, and to be quite sure of this, I got 
out and waded, dragging the boat to the point p in Map II., 
at p. 114 ; bnt the deep holes concealed by clomps of grass 
were very tronblesome, though of course a good wetting had 
to be counted oa at starting, and the water was warm, while 
the mud below was cold. 

Some of these holes indeed seemed bottomless, and now I 
tmderstood what had been so often stated to me before set- 
ting out : " There are whiilpools (as they styled tiiem) which 
drag men down — every year men are lost even on the edges, 
and no help can reach them." These ore the Arabs who 
shoot ducks which fall a few yards off in the marsh, and the 
meu, eager to retrieve them, soon get overhead. It was one 
more proof added to hnndreds in my voyages that natives 
speaking of what they don't understand always give the worst 
view of danger, but that there is generally something meant 
by them which it is well to understand for oneself. 

Having fully satisfied myself that I was now going up hill 
to the oUier side of the lake, and it being noon with a hot 
•un, after four hours of strennons labour, and craving for food, 
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I sftt dovn uid enjoyed an excellent limcheon. How Bilent, 
hoir eolitaiy, how desolate the scene in this wildernesB of 
manh. No ducks rose now, for I was qniet. I saw three 
veiy tiny fish, bnt coold not catch them. One moaqaito 
came to me, bat he did not bite. Perhaps he had never 
been taught that man is the sweetest morsel for his ravenous 
tooth. A beaatifnl fly bnzzed abont me, like a bluebottle of 
the most brilliant green. 

The faint bnzzing of that fly made the silence of all else 
far deeper, for the ear was aroused by the sound, and yet 
there was only that sound for its UsteDing. 

It was a position this entirely unique, sitting most com- 
fortably in a boat, agromid, hidden, absolutely still; time 
passing, bnt nothing doing. If yon are floating on a lake, 
there is at least a scene around, or catspaws on the water, 
or cries from the shore, for variety. If you are alone in the 
sea, be it ever so glassy, there is sure to be a groaud-swell 
gently curving the clouds pictured on the waves. If you 
rest thus on a river, the boat will turn round, and so a pano- 
rama seems to pass before the eye, and lastly, if you are 
alone on the water in the dark, you can at any rate strike a 
light for company's sake. In sailing alone from Havre to 
f ortsmonth in my yawl,* there was a sense of isolation when 
each port was fifty miles away, and no other vessel was in 
eight, but then there was always action, a movement of the 
waves and of the boat ; and isolation to be felt in all its 
force mnat have absolute rest and silence. In every one of 
these cases some new object is likely to appear, or, if not, it 
may be hoped for, while, if sickness or death come sudJenly 
then, there is the grim consolation that the boat and the 
body would be found. Bnt now in this marsh I was out of 
the network of things : no event happened, I was farther anay 
from the world than on the highest monntain's peak, or in 
the deepest mine — and the world was getting on very well 
without me. Let us go back to it, convinced that the Abana 

• 6e« " The Voj«ge Alone in the Y»wl Rob Roy," 1th edition. 3. Low 
k. MantoD, Fleet Street, London. 2b. 6d. 
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dies in the marsh of Atoiboh, yieWing its spirit to the bud, b8 
Jordan dies in the Dead Bea, and, risbg into donds agtun, 
both of them wafted to the snow-peake where they were 
bom, they ponr down their old waters in a oorrent ever 
new, in that oircnit of life and death which Ood baa ordained 
for all 

The end of the Abana, then, may be less snbliine than that 
of the Jordan, but it is not less dark and myateriooB. A 
trackless marsh has horrors worse than the Bead Sea. Yon 
can float in water, but in mnd yon can neither swim nor 
stand, and the great slime volcano in Sicily seemed to me 
more terrible than even the crater of Etna. 

To tnm the boat required a sweep of half a mile, and tiien 
I conld see snowy Hermon in front, and a flutter of my 
English ensign at the tents where poor Hany, like a dis- 
tracted mother, was waiting long hours in despair, for these 
Easterns jump at a bonod from exulting joy to deepest 
distress. 

Beginning with " No. 6 " guide of cotton, I traced back to 
No. 5, having recorded each one clearly in my notebook. 
One of the most important things, I repeat, in snch expedi- 
tions is to do everything very slowly, and to keep every 
idea elear and separate. 

Mncb sooner than in the outward voyage I reached the 
river again. An Arab fowler was there, wistfully gazing 
at a very large bird which was ont of his reach. I shot it, 
and the bird flew towards him wounded. He put a ballet 
through its head as it lay on the mshea with dishevelled 
ontBtretched wings, and then he brought it to me, but of 
course I gave it to him, which made as great irieuds. The 
bird had a beak like the " great bittern's," and a large crest 
on its head. 

The men at our camp were rejoiced to hear my hail again, 
"Bob Roy I" long before they saw the canoe. Orientals 
speedily identify themselves with their master's cause, and 
these fellows bad believed all the nonsense told them about 
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ijo CHRISTMAS ON THE ABANA. 

this lake. Beeides, their pronuaed ChriBtmaa feast depended 
a good deal on my being uuong them. For this I bade them 
collect materials to make a huge bonfire, and these were 
piled np high. Hanj brought in a splendid staffed roast 
turkey for me and then a capital plnm-padding swimmmg 
in the flames of brandy. Fancy sach an orthodox dinner 
in the desert of Ateibeh I 




CbiiniBu Night 



The moon shone clear, and our fire 1 
when the Howaja joined the party round it and asked silence 
for his address. He told them that we had now reached 
the farthest point of our journey ; after this we wore going 
sonth, and west, and homewards. Then he turned to the 
journey of life, and the home for ns pilgrims — then to the 
Christmas Day just finished as a great mark in time's road 
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to eternity — and then he gave them a condensed history of 
the world from the creation — the law — the prophets, and 
the Savionr — the apostles — the martyrs and onraelvea. 

Hajiy interpreted each sentence, and every sentence was 
heard with intense interest. It was indeed an open-tur 
sermon, and what with the time, the phue, the audience, 
and the occasion, we might well feel solemnly the heavy 
responsibility we incur in speaking to others who will listen 
on snbjects like these. Long after the hour for sleep these 
men were talking of it all. Perh^s no one of them had 
ever heard so mneb trath before, or will ever hear it again. 

Those who are not convinced of the truth of the Gospel 
must at any rate admit that Christianity exists. Bui (except 
as the Bible tells) how it came here, and how it works more 
than all other energies, are questions that no man has solved 
without assuming far more unlikely things than the existence 
of a Christ snch as the Scriptures describe. 

The phenomenon speared, tbay must allow, some 
eighteen centuries ago, and among a few fishermen npon 
Bethsaida beach, ^ese simple folk carved out the only 
God-like image ever seen. These crafty conspirators 
arrayed it with a glory that eclipsed first of all themselves 
hopelessly and for ever. They devised the most novel and 
successful scheme of moral conduct, and kept on preaching 
doctrines that convicted every day their own falsehood and 
deception. They invented the very best plan for benefiting 
other people, but they utterly failed to get anything out of 
11 forthemselvesexceptweepingandloes. These simpletons, 
that could not see through tiie fiimsy veil of &ble, saw 
deeper into human hearts than any other men, and they 
gave voice to yearnings that were felt everywhere, bat were 
never understood before. These dopes exposed all other 
deceptions that had deceived the wisest of philosophers. 
These dnllaids conceived a system that outreached the 
Loftiest fancies of the cleverest thinkers. 

We who are of course so much wiser, and cooler, and 
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better altogether — im are the only fair and shrewd jndgea to 
try this case. A whirlwind of elaahiDg thoughts is aweeping 
in thunder through the dorkneaa above ne, and an earth- 
qnake rends the rocks, but we are placid, and con sit un- 
moved, while we rake among the chaos and sift ont grains 
of truth. We have not taken sides — we ore only standing 
aloof from everything. It does not tell upon onr verdict at 
all that, if these prisoners at the bar are in the right, then 
we are nttarly in the wrong, and must lay our mouths in 
the dust and confess that we are miserable sinners, and givB 
up our dearest idol — self, and change our whole course of 
life, and labour and suffer and die for the truths we are now 
judging. 

'Tis true that we have ourselves no rival system that will 
bear five minutes' comparison with theirs— that oar advance 
towards any better truth &om the beginning of mankind, 
say fifty thousand years ago, is rather minnte ; bat the day 
after to-morrow we shall have explained all mysteries by 
onr snn-like inner light, without that dim candle of revela- 
tion — oar esistenoe in flesh and spirit, right and wrong, 
happy and wretched, poverty, sickness, death, and the 
illimitable past and future of it all. 

Oh ! it is a delightful thing to live in an age so modest, 
impartial, and serene, and to trace book my pedigree with 
honest pride to the ancestral oyster in a metamorphic rock, 
to feel a patronising regret that no light from heaven could 
ever penetrate his thick shell, bat that all truth is revealed 
to my soul by me, and that mi/ law of life is what I think 
right, and (for I am charitable as well as infallible) your law 
of life is what ^ou think right, and that nobody con say 
anybody is more right than anybody else, and yet we are 
all right together— and that's the way to make things 
pleasant all round. 

Next day I rode to the village <rf Ateibeh to examine the 
northern lake. Pools of water made this town nearly an 
island, but its five hundred inhabitants seemed healthy and 
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comfortable, and the sheikh was most hospitable in his 
palace of day, with pictures ou its outer walls, which sloped 
inwards like those in Egypt. 

A dense white fog shaded the morning smi, and bedewed 
the grove of trees. Through this we galloped over a fine 
plain to the mouth of the Abana'a northern stream, which 
ran into the lake, only five feet wide in one port, and five 
feet deep, with n current of a mile an hour, until it suddenly 
branched into five, exactly like the palm of a hand, and so 
oozed forth into deep water, bounded by tall denso canes— a 
scene quite different from that in the southern lake we had 
left. 

This was the place where the three men had perished in 
the only boat known to have come to this lake before. I 
waited till the fog cleared away, in order to get compass 
bearings, and then commenced a long, tedious, and dan- 
gerous, search for the course of this northerly branch of 
the Abana. 

The ronte-liue on Map II., at p. 114, indicates the general 
direction, which was sometimes over low mud plains and 
hollows, at others across namerons oauats and streamlets, 
or deep, treacherous morass, or goliion-col oared herbage.* 

* The general coDcluaom arrived at during this ride were u followa ; — 
Above El Ksisa the Abiuia had nparated into three itreanu. The 
moBt loaUierly (marked C on Map II., and seemingly Tsther modam 
and arUflcial) ia spent in irrigation, but in floods it maf run by Hamn. 
The middle one (marked B) we had followed in the Rob Roy, and, soon 
after the place where we left it, the atraam ia lost in an upland marsh, 
uabU about a quBrter of a mils from its mouth. There the water 
^>pears again ai a rivBr, aod, pamiiig near the hamlet of Haush Hamar, 
runs into the lake through the mouth we bad camped by for Chriatmaa 
Day. He northern branch (marked A) also mergea into on iutricato 
spongy bo^ until the wai«ra Doita in the Btreaoi which enters the 
northern lake. Between these last two brBDchae ia tile laud separating 
the two lakes. Porter statM that this neck of land, about a mile in 
bieadUi, dividee them permanently, except where the deep channal 
through it allows the water to run. Vanderelde marks the land hat* 
only as a peninsula, and he indicates the channel called El Hawtr 
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According to Porter, the northern lake is about eight 
mileB long, by four and a half wide, and receives part of 
the Yezid water, and in winter a stream called the Uahra- 
brit at the north. It also receives water from some Bpringe. 
The most copione of these, Ain Halnsh, waters five villages. 
The sonthom morass is about six miles long, and fonr broad. 
The plants I saw upon it wern seldom higher than five feet. 

On the east of these lakes, and, according to my compass 
bearings, about sixteen miles from Ateibeb, and eighteen 
from H^aneh, is a high moand, called Tell Dekweh, one of 
a line of Tells close together for fifteen miles. These form 
the most remarkable, and, indeed, singnlar feature In the 
eastern horizon. The land between them and the lakes 
must be high. Porter says thirty feet, and Uie outline sketoh 
of them given on Map II., which was taken from my post p 
in the marsh, shows that they are nearly hidden by tlie 
shore when looked at from the water. 

Three strange mined buildings lie between these hills 
and the lake, hot no man lives in that solitude, and all 
around and beyond is a desert of silence. It was difBcnlt 
to resist the powerful attraction of a visit to each places on 
the eastern shore, but the Bob Roy had no business there, 
and plenty of work was awaiting her which conid only be 
done in a canoe. So she was monnted again on her pony, 
and we filed along the edge of the morass by Kefrein (" two 
tbnnigh thii narrow tongue. Porter sayg Uiat the water flows from 
south to aoith through this, but the BheiUi at Hijaneh atstod that the 
water Tuns either inj. All the people at Ateibeh BBRired me that TeU 
el wiimrir ii not at Uie place «o named in Vimdevelde and in Petermann 
(and which is called TeU Nam;), but is north and w««t of Atobeh. 
Wilson, however, mentiona the Tell \sj this name, as being near t&e 
canal, tliatieh he did not reach it, owing to a robber; at hia camp. 
Porter (who visited the actual spot) plaees TeU Haltil Uuaa near the 
channel above mentioned, while Vandevelde coJla another Tell by that 
name. The misty cloud which hung about ua for aeTeral boun pre- 
vented me frtmi taking reliable bearinga of the villagea in this distiiat, 
but, on the wfade, they oorrespanded with the podtion marked ia 
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villages ") and Jedideh, easily finding a far batter route than 
onr herdBEoan guide had led before ; for there are very few 
places where a traveller is not his own beat guide when 
joarneying in a mode tmknowu to the natives. 

The plain of the Abana ia considerably lower than that of 
the Pharpar, and Wilson describes a canal leading from the 
Fharpar to the Damaacna plain. In one place it ie crossed 
by a Roman bridge, so it mnst have existed in Roman times. 
This may be the canal allnded to before, p. 100. 

In the lovely evening our tents were pitched at the foot 
of the la^e and very remarkable mound of H\janeh, which, 
looming out from the horizon, deep blue-black and vivid, 
t^ainst the evening sky, had long been our landmark Cram 
afar. It ia strange that this very striking object is not 
noticed in Murray's Guidebook, We have marked it on Map 
IV. To mn up this for a new view of old tilings, and for a 
sight of what was bidden behind, was of conrse one's imme- 
diate delight. Such pleasures never pall on the voyager. 

This hage Tell is about 100 feet high, and 1000 yards 
long, by 400 in breadth. It seema unlikely that it can be 
wholly natural, yet it is for too large to be formed by man. 
On one end is a fort. Ruina are in the middle, and enor- 
mous atones are piled in circles all about, while a small 
modem cairn crowns the southern end, as a look-oat for the 
soldiers here to spy the robber Arabs. 

Towards the north I could not see a speck of clear water 
in Ateibeh marsh, but to the south-east there stretched the 
new lake of Hijaneb, its ample basin full, and ready for 
to-morrow in tbe canoe, where myriads of water-fowl were 
darkening the air, or busily crowding amongst the tall yellow 
oonea. 

Here was our first view also of the River Pbarpar, which 
divides into two as it nears the lake,* and from this point 

* InspectioD <rf these itntuiw coufiinied the evideace of the natives 
that the bniDcb TuoiuDg louth of Tell EasreiD ie the larger of the tna 
Tukderelde marks onl/ one, and that on tJie wrong lide <A the TelL 
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HIJANEH LAKE. 



th« accompanying sketcli iroa made, looking sontb-eaet 
towards the giant cities of Baahan. 

This was one of those mimy charming spots to camp in 
where the traveller can revel in full joy. The air balmy and 
seraue, the prospect grand, the floor of one's Uttle mansion 
dry and salubriooB, the village not too close to mar by its 
odonrs and aoises, the sky melting from the azore of day 
into the sombre hues of darkness where only the stars 




seemed alive, until the last plaintive wail of the last jackal 
for the night was blended in the first bark of the most wake- 
ful dog next day. What mast it be for a sentimental man 
to live in scenes like this ? 

Goats in a flock wending to the river showed ns the ford 
where bashes and wattles laid on the water formed a rude 
bridge. Then we monnted tUe little bill, and next Tell 
Xaerein, to reconnoitre the lake. On both of these are rains 
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of black baealt, squared as in the cities of Bashan. At the 
eastern top of KasTein there is one enormous stone, twelve 
feet wide, and a yard in thickness, covering a snbterraneoQB 
store or chamber. This stone I observed had been blasted 
by gnnpowder, and, descending below it, I came apon the 
skeleton of a man, from which I brought back a tooth, to 
remind me to aak about it. Then they told us that, many 
years ago, some " Frangi " (that is, somebody not dressed 
or speaking like Torks) had excavated here for " treasure," 
but that they suddenly left the spot when an " accident " 
had occnrred ; and, doubtless, the skeleton we found was 
that of the man who was killed. 

Next day the Bob Boy dashed into the reeds of Hijaneh. 
These were from ten to fifteen feet high, counting the root. 
The longest I obtained was twenty feet, allowing for five 
feet of immersion, as the water was usually of that depth. 
These canes were a barrier not easily forced. However, it 
was quite a different matter here from the slow dull " pnnt- 
ing" across a shallow marsh in Ateibeh. My pole easily 
caught the long stiff reeds, as a purchase to act apon, and, 
by standing up in the canoe with a compass to direct, and 
the dumps of canes to haol apon with my hands, I soon 
crossed right throngh them, and came into open water, and 
so landed at the foot of the long hill of the Fashal, which 
bounds the lake on the south ; and thus in the Bob Boy I 
came to the land of Bashan. 

Here I left the canoe and ran np the mountain to a c>um 
near tho end, whence a new and splendid prospect opened 
oat grandly from a point not visited before by any traveller, 
so far as can be found. Our mode of progress was at any 
rate unique, thas landing on the Hauran* in a canoe, and 
entering alone upon a district where a guard is always 
required for protection. My first care was to see that no 

* Haiunn, from Ui« Hebrew word meamng a hole. The people then 
lived in osvca, the " TroglodTtw." The boimdai; o[ BiudiH) ia the 
Tallej tA Ajam, which we had otwwd at its end. 
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lurking Arab ehonld intercept my retnm to the water. For 
miles aroond the place was utterly desolate. In case of an 
armed party appearing, I mnst be ready to retreat to my 
boat, and, by gaining the reeda, get oat of reach of their 
grms. Meantime ^th cocked pistol in one hand, and a 
Btaut staff in the other, I was folly prepared for any single 
Arab, or even for a couple of them, who might try to make 
a capture in hopes of the nsaal ransom of £100. Ruins 
with hage block basalt rocks crowned the bill-crest, to 
which I had ran up rather than climbed, and the sight all 
aronnd me was magnificent. The day was bright, the air 
was clear, no soand whatever come to the listening ear, no 
moving thing conid be seen on that dread wilderness. 

In the far-off pictore, which was all black basalt, I coald 
see the mounds and mins of at least ten towns, apparently 
tenantlese of man, desolate for ages, bat sternly deiying 
time and weather still, and telling londly to the world in 
their very silence the trath of prophecy, and the soreness of 
the onrse of God. To the north was the wide marsh of 
Ateibeh, and the nnmeasiLred plain beyond. The Jebel 
Tinyeb chain stood oat from the plain of Damasons, and a 
long line of snow peaks gleamed in the bine sky. Hermon, 
that ever present moantain, here again asserted his majesty, 
and pierced the only cloud. From below this, like a long 
winding thread of silver, the Fharpar flowed, and, sweeping 
to the Bontb, just under the sun, were the rugged bills 
where Og bad ruled and revelled ages ago. In the middle 
of this ancient panorama was my pretty little floating home 
resting by the waterside. All the Bedouins of the desert 
could not catch us when afloat, nor coald they reach me 
with their rifles, for, in two minutes, I should be hidden by 
the reeds. At ancb a moment the Rob Roy seemed more 
than ever Aear to me, if such an expression is ever per- 
missible respecting an inanimate object, and as I wended 
my way down the hill again through huge ruins and rank 
vegetation, there was a feeling of exhaustion and repletion 
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of excitement, and the conTiotion in the mind, " I have had 
strange thoughts here." 

A ehain of far distant pools shone with light to the south — 
Bala Lake, tlie furthest in the facsimile sketch at p. 184, and 
the long streams of Nimrim* — while the oak forests darkened 
the way to Bozrah. 

In all this panorama of sable rock and hills one man only 
coald be seen, and he was miles away, though he seemed 
near enough to bail as he marshalled his little flock of desert 
sheep and a camel, all nnconscions that a Giaonr was staring 
at him from the hot sharp peaks of the moontain. 

A hasty examination of tlie mine (marked Betraya in 
Tandevelde's map) fonnd nothing of interest there. Bat I 
noticed at once with great delight that there was, indeed, an 
island on the lake, and buildings upon it. This can be only 

* " The watera also of Nimiim shall be desolate " (Jeremiah ilviii. 
34]. The name occurs again in a passage of such eiquialta beauty, and 
with other namei so liquid and grand, that wa Hhall quote it from Isaiah 
IV. 2-7. 

" He ifl gone to Bajith, and tn Dibon, the high places, to weep : 
Moab shall bowl over Nebo, and over Medeba : on all tbair heads shsU 
be baldnecB, and evei? beard cut off. 

" In their streets the; shall gird themselves with sackcloth : on the 
tops of their houses, and in their streets, every one shall howl, weeping 
abundantly. 

" AiidH«8hbati BluUlcTy,iuid Eleoleh : their voice shall be heard even 
unto Jsibaz : therefore the armed soldiers of Moab shall ciy out ; hU 
life shall be grievouB unto him. 

" My heart shsJl cry out for Hoab \ hia fugitives shall flee unM Zoar, 
an heifer of three yeus old : for by the mounting up of LuUth witb 
weeping shall they go it up ; for in the way of Horonaim they shall raise 
up a cry of deetruction. 

"For the waters of Nimrim shall be desolate; for the hay u withered 
•way, the graaa taileth, there is no green thing. 

" Therefore the abundance they have gotten, and tbat which they 
have laid up, shall they cany away to the brook of tie willowa." 

[The wonderful inscriptjoii oD tiie stone recently found at Deebon 
mentions several of time names.] Bala is the name also of a lake in 
Wales. 
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jnst discerned from one part of Hijaneh fort, for it is other- 
wise hid by Kaerein, and it is Btrange that I did not remark 
it from the top of that Tell. Carefully taking its bear- 
ings, I descended from my eyrie, and the Bob Boy was soon 
again in the thick of the reeds. 

By careful steering I reached the spot desired, and was 



Bt ■ Bo*r-tnuk on LaJis HijMMh. 

soon made aware of my nearnesB to it by the tracks of wild 
boars cut thrmigh the reeds as the water shoaled to less than 
two feet. With necessary caution I went all round the 
island first, ever ready in an instant to dart out into deeper 
water, if by misfortune I should come on some sleepy 
"tusker" who might charge the Bob Boy, smash her to 
pieces, and leave me helpless on the concealed island. The 
ground was a few acres in extent, and torn to pieces with 
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umtunBTftble boar mta, -while for 200 yardfi the massive walls 
of four strong bnildings rose to the height of three or foar 
courses of masonry. I determined not to land in so danger- 
ous a place, but with tlie full conviation all the time that I 
ffliut land nevertheless. Very quietly then I panted in along 
a boar track and stepped ashore, and with pistol and clnb 
stole noiselessly into the silent enclosure. I was the only 
animal then on the island, or the others were very well 
bid. Indeed I have seen only two wild boars at all in the 
East, and these certainly were not pleasant-looking, with 
their enormous heads, yellow tasks, and stiff red biistles 
erect on their back, folly three inches long. I entered 
chamber after chamber, always pistol in hand, bat all was 
silent. My boat was so bnried in the reeds where she was 
left that I coold not find her again, and for a little time there 
was a qnalm in her captain's bosom, bnt soon we were once 
more afloat. 

From observations hero and in bontiog the wild boar in 
Egypt, I came to the oonelasion that in two feet of water the 
boar is compelled to swim, and he is then more concerned to 
retreat than to attack. Slowly paddling round the shores of 
this lonely isle, I saw deep at the bottom rained walls and 
piers as of a bridge, and many large stones sqaared and cut 
for anknown purposes by nnknown men at a time unknown. 
From the north angle of it there is a channel of open water 
straight to the shore, in a direction north-west ; this is 200 
yards long, twenty yards wide, and with water seven feet 
deep, BO that it was evidently a fortress in old times, cleverly 
placed, thongh one may well pity the garrison of socb a 
keep. The channel led to a little Tell, no donbt an outwork 
once, and busy then with the life of a people long since 
passed into another world. 

I know not whether this place has been visited before, but 
it wonld be easy to reach the island by the channel, on a 
raft. As for getting through the reeds, that coold only be 
done by a canoe. A row-boat needs room on each side for 
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her oars, and it would be next to imposBible to wade, with 
mad below and foni feet of water above that, and the reeds 
between. I brought away one of theae twenty-foot reeds 
trodden down by the wild boars in this island. 

There was great rejoicing in the village at the return of 
the " Bhaktoor," and until a late hoar at night the people 
haunted my tents, and the sheikh, a fine handsome fellow, 
had coffee with me to learn the news, which afterwards and 
for many a day he wonld retail to his aabjects with all the 
additions which a romantic Arab can so pleasantly hang 
upon a simple tal«. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

Hijnah T^«— Jnngld— Pkin of Phupar— Htpt— Beuin^— Off to 
Buhan — Brak — Stono evetTthing — Cut-thruat — Stme Chta mud 
ShattBT— Mr. Brigtt— King (^— Paddla on Pharpw— Souioe*— 
Adalyeb — Winding FtiujBi — Duuucus — Spur of Hermon — 1m. 

OUB next day's Btart io the Bob Boy was made lartber 
north to Biirvey the rest of the lake, and to determine 
its natuie, depth, and eize. Open spaoea were frequent, 
and the coimtlesB wild fowl made the scene exciting. The 
noise of these birds feeding all unseen was extraordinary. 
It sounded like a strong river gushing, and yet it was only 
the chittering of their bills. 

The dotted route line on the map shows the course of 
the canoe, with arrow points to indicate its direction. At 
the round promontory on the north-east I noticed a wolf 
stealthily drinking, and I landed for battle, creeping low 
with my pistol and bludgeon, but be decamped with a snarl 
of defiance. Next the canoe entered a canal, to which a 
deep channel conducts through the bay. The water was 
fifteen feet wide and four feet deep, and the cnrrent about 
a mile an honr, between banks gradually higher as we 
floated along, merrily singing, in the bright sunny day. 
But after a mile or so of this, as the current increased 
rapidly, we had to think of the journey agiunst it for re- 
turn, and so I landed in the wilderness to rest and take 
bearings. 

The next promontory was low, and led out to an insular 
tract of shallow in the lake ; so I hauled the canoe over this, 
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uid entered a second canal, which seemed to be mnoh older 
than the other, and it ended in a deep dry brake with banks 
nearly 20 feet high. 

We were told that theee two canalH were made to drain 
off the stuplnH of Hijaneh Lake, that it might not flood the 
arable land. The canal first entered was made many years 
ago, and it leads by the Asyah Hasweh to the pool called 
Bala in Vandevelde's map. 

When the canoe conld go no farther in the second channel, 
I left her for a walk. The jungle became rapidly thicker, 
and exactly the sort of place where wild beasts lie at noon. 
Nnmerons marks of their feet were there, and the tnrf was 
torn up freshly by the tasks of boars. Having thos gone as 
Str as prudent towards the " Road of Bobbers," I sat down 
on the level plain to rest and enjoy myself and to take 
compass bearings. Some at least of these angles were less 
accurately observed than they ought to be, especially when 
the fear of robbers and beasts hurried the work of the sor' 
veyor, who, besides observing the compass, had to look on 
each side of him for danger just as a monkey does when 
everything about him ia suspected. Perhaps at first sight 
it may be considered of little consequence to ascertain the 
nature and shapea of these places, hnt a different estimate of 
their interest and importance is formed when we consider 
their relation to the ancient city of DamaBons, and the evi- 
dence around them of nations once existing, hot now extinct, 
to whom Hijaneb must have been a well-known feature ; and 
besides this there was the halo of undying celebrity attached 
to the Ahana and Fharpar by Maaman's comparison of them 
with that other more blessed stream we are soon to soil 
upon. 

Let us rest a bit in oar tent this fine evening to collect 
onr memoranda from the note-book hurriedly pencilled. Yet 
it is not easy to withdraw the eye from the beantifid piotnr* 
before ns, framed by the curtains of our canvas boudoir. 

Hermon insists on being sovereign of the scene, and tlien 
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;on seo him high over all in the sketch below. The plain, 
long stretching fiom the carpet at our feet, is that which is 



watered by the Pharpnr, and to the left is the root of the 
Fasbal Tell, while the mound of Aba Zid and other less 
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pTomment hills are grouped in front at the foot of imperial 
Hennou. The villagers have come to goesip over our coffee, 
so the reverie is closed. 

After examining all the best maps hitherto drawn of this 
lake of Hijaneh, it is evident enoagh that none of them have 
been made by personal survey from each side.* Porter 
deolines to imagine where he has not inspected, so he 
merges the lake in the desert without any sonthem outline, 
thoDgh, in fiict, H^aneh has a very diatinct shore line all 
ronnd it. Vandevelde's map is distinot, bat rather inac- 
corate. Fetermana's is worse, for the whole is imagined, 
and not even imagined well, though distinctly. Kitter's, 
however, is the worst of all, for it merges the three lakes in 
one, and marks all sorts of bays and capes sb if they had 
been accurately surveyed. This - pretentious accuracy is 
equally foUaciona in hia delineation of the Abaua and Fhar- 
par, the Jordan, the Lake of Hooleh, and the Sea of Qalilee. 

Keeping to facts ascertained by those who have actually 
seen the places, we may consider it to be proved that there 
are fonr lakes ; that a channel unites the two northern ones; 
that the margins of these are vague, and that the Abana runs 
into them without ever escaping again except in vapour. 
Also that the two southern lakes, Hijaneh and Bala, are 
united by a channel, and that the Pharpar falls into Hijaneh 
only to be evaporated again like the Abana. Lastly, the 
water in the two sets of lakes does not increase aud diminish 
together, but one may be dry while the other ia deep, and 
vice verm. Probably the Abaua and Pharpar, therefore, do 
not flood or dry up together. One may be more inflaenced 
by the melting snow, and the other by rain. The investi- 
gation of this interesting poiut is still open to some carefnl 
obaeiVer. 

The principal bearings obtained by our little compass may 
now be given from the Bob Boy'a Log, From these were 

* Unleaa the oontour Tuies much in different «ea«ona. But this is 
not likely iu this deeper lake. 
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ooDBtraoted the maps of the lakes. A few of the bearings 
are evident mistakeB, or at le&st tbejr cannot be dovetailed 
with the rest, bat it is better to record them all, with the 
exoaae for a little confiuion which any one who foUowa the 
Bob Roy will need for himself when he nsea together a gun, 
a canoe, and a cumpaaB.* 

COMf ASa BUKIMOS NKAS ATHBEH UlJtSH. 

Hanan Uoeque Tell Dekwah, E. by S. 

Hauah Hamiu' HouUi HMran Filtara, S.W. 

North mouth ut Abana .> .. TeUelHamy, aaE. | E. 
Ateibeh, 3. § W, 
(!) TbU el KhimzEr, N.f 

Loo or THB CODRSB IS Atbibeh MORASa. 

Tinu. Btatlou, Baariiiica of I^it. 

Mo. 
started 8.3S 

At 9.98 .. 1 .. N.N.W. 

2 .. N.N. W. (tent-flag midwny betweeu 
1 and 2). 

10.80 .. 8 .. N.N.W. PillaratttHiirran,W.S.W. 

4 . . N.W. by N. (turn to left). 

laio . . B . . N.W. 1 N. 



* Tluae who are interested sufficiently to inTCdtJgate these bwiiugs 
in det^ will remark that the maps of the two lakes are oonnocted in 
ponftan only by one abaervation from Hijatieh Fort, and in dittance by 
the interral between Jedjdeh and Bijoneh taken u t, base. The length 
of thii base I coutd not meoBure, but, estimating it from the time taken 
to ride aver it, Vanderelde's map, and Murray's account, I reckon the 
distance aa nearly two miles and a half. Tbe time occupied in riding 
from Hauah Hamar mouth U> Hijaneli wdh four hours and a half, but 
the grouod being very heavy at fti'Bt, and on hoiaes tired by a long 
morning's work, our pace was not more than two miles an hour, which 
would agree very w«ll with the diatanoe given by compass bearings, S} 
miles. Theae maps bad been printed before it was thought desirable to 
allow (or -rariation of the compasi, which in the other mi^ is 5° west. 

t This wu painted to by the native guide, but it was nut seen in the 
(og. 
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Tima. Station. 
L6 .. ft .. BearingB trom Uili: — Hamn pil< 
Jars,W.8.W. \ W. EijushTdl, 
a.S.W. Tent-flag, N.W. by N. 
Atoibeh, N.N.E. Dekweh mouD^ 
K by S. TeU H&ktU Hiua, S.B. 
\ E. Tell el Naray, N.N.E. 
The poeitioD of Statina 6 ii marked f m Map IL 

CoMPAis BEAimaB in and near thb Likb of Hijanbb. 

HijaueblN.E.comerof the fort) Jedideh,N. Ksfrein, N. } E. Har- 
rao.N.iE. Ateiboh, N.N.E. B. 
Tell Meekin and Deir Bagar, 
N.N.W.* 

Hijaneb (wHith caini) . . . > Plmrpitr fonl, 8.9. W. Bad of fort, 
N.W. JN. End of reodB, E.3.E. 
) £. End of next promontory, 
S.K ) S. Small Tell Dear Kaa- 
reiD, S. I W. 

Enbance of fiisl canal (firat liver 

in plan at p. 1S4) Hijaneb, eaat end, W.N.W. { W. 

KBareinTell,W.8.W. Bataryeh(t) 
ruinis, S.W. End TeU on Faelial, 
S. TeUAbuZid,W. ^N. Jedi- 
deh, N.W. \ N. 

Entrance of eeumd canal (seoond 

river, p. 131) Huius, W.S.W. Kaarein, N.W. by 

W. F»«halCaim,8.W.byS. Tell 
Dakweh, E. by N. J N. Hijaneb. 
N.N.W. \ W. 

Post B on Biiuth bend of dry 
onnal Hijanoh, N.W. by N. Fnjial, 3.W. 

Second start point on Ijike Hi- 
janeb Ruina, S.W. by 3. Fnshal point, 3. 

(Thia leems too far W. to be cor- 
rect, or Uie point was not that at 
tliB end.) Hijaneb fort, N. by W. 
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Vruu K.U. oumST of Ura Uaud in 
Uijaneh •• •• f> •• .. West comer of Hijonali forl^ K. 
Kasrein to E. coven the rast. 
DirectioQ of the chumel to shore, 
N.W. 

Wo thirsted to see n«ar what was wistfolly gazed at in the 
Hanran from afar, the "Giant Cities" so graphicaUy des- 
cribed by Porter, and I determioed to visit at least one of 
these. For this we went sp the Pharpar to Nejha, a little 
village full of Arab tente, but built itself on so steep a rock 
that we could scarcely find room for our camp alongside. 
Next day leaving our tents, and all our valuables, and with 
only a mule for light laggi^e, and with the village sheikh ae 
guide, and one of our soldiers as guard, we rode into the 
"Land of Argob," as the Bible calls it, the "stone country." 
Hero ore the Dmses in force, and the Turks have the mere 
namo of possession withont rule over the Arab hordes, but 
an Englishman is safer here than other travellers. They like 
us, they welcome ns, and they plunder ns. 

This part of our journey need not be minutely deseribed, 
for that has been done well by other traveUers, The village 
sheikh who came with us was mounted on a very small 
saddle made of bones. His wife was weaving cane mats 
with black strings, each of them tied to a stone. Bleak was 
the way amid wavelike hills of unnumbered stones. Camels 
fed in them nevertheless, and long-haired goats, and the 
black Arab tents were in many valleys, with the blue smoke 
listlessly cnrling towards the sky, but not very particular as 
to its direction here or there. Rivers marked in the map we 
fonnd utterly dry. Yet we went down for miles until a 
blacker black in the distance showed we had come to the 
nearest deserted city. 

This Basban town of Brak looked like a mass of crags 
withoat order until we came close. It was far more curious 
to behold than I had even anticipated. Yon come upon « 
mile of lock and stone in pllesi the ruins of the eommoner 
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booBM along a ridge, and at ooe end of thia you perceive 
vitb smazemeDt that fiffy or sixty of the ancient houscB are 
still standing almost nninjored. They are bnilt of massive 
basalt blocks, a stone which resists time and weather, and 
yet is 80 rongb that it will scarcely slip to tumble down even 
when min has began. No one can tell when these cities 
were bnilt.* Porter says it may have been In tbe days of 
Ham. We Innch meantime on the roof of one of the honses, 
and then for four honrs wander over and under and through 
ttie others, at every step more puzzled abont them and more 
pleased. 

Stone is everything here. The town has aome hundred 
stone cistemB, but no well, and the rain water is stored in 
these ; hence its name Brak (ciatem). The walls of the 
honses are fonr or five feet thick, sometimes six feet, of 
roughly hewn basalt. Several houses have the stone well 
cut, almost polished. Many ore of two stories high, and a 
few three stories. The joists and nin«rs of the great rooms 
are all of stone. Borne of these stones are twelve or fourteen 
feet long. The doors are large slabs of stone, the stables 
have stone mangers, and tbe sponts on the roofa are atone. 
I'oonld not find any chimneys except holes in the roof, but 
there were stone cooking places, and stone troughs in the 
kitchens. There ie no wood here at all, and every single 
thing is stone. In several houses fine semicircular arches 
support the roofs of large halls, and until quite lately all 
these buildings were entirely untenanted. The Arabs like 
their tents better than any houses, they lire in tents pitched 
even in the courtyards of the empty sb-eets, and they object 
to let other people take lodgings here. 

The sight of this town is a new sensation, a bevrildennent, 

* Hr. Fnehfield, who recently viaited the Hmrao, thinks that the 
buildisge are modem. They eeem to be of two kinds where Tei7 ancient 
remains an interapened with stniolurea of Komui ehmcter and of « 
diffarent fonn, and the; are oartainlj not "giant" in the height of Uiair 
gatea, or loi^ or oeilinga. 
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and upon looking ftt hoiue apon hooM, bnilt, finished, lived 
in, deserted, and yet onson^t \fj amy of the homeless, 
honselesB folks of this world, there is sn inward protest 
against the conclnsion, nungled with a romaotio interest in 
the whole affair. Tet, I regret to say, mnoh of this will be 
lost to fntore travellerB. They will see the bouses indeed, 
but not so silent and tenantless. People are begmning to 
inhabit them again. Within tile last three years a hnndred 
persons had taken op their abode in this one town of Brak, 
whioh Porter speaks of aa witbont an inhabitant at the time 
be wrote. A man came here from Aleppo to avoid the cmel 
conseription for military service, which is one of the self- 
inflicted wrongs of the miserable Tntk. Tbis squatter col- 
lected others round him who liked this convenient " tenani 
right," with no landlord to give notice, and no rates to pay, 
9o these people settled in Brak, and now the Chief defies the 
Government to wrest from him his freehold I "By all 
means," I said, " let ns call on him." He was not at home, 
but his son, a fine yonth of twenty, received me well, and I 
invited myself as a lodger for the ni^t. 

Tnniirig to the Turkish soldier wbo was with me, the 
yonng Chief said with most eoorteons ferocity, " I should 
like to cut your throat, sir." We told him not to joke with 
the military, but be said it again, said it to his face, and was 
in earnest too. However, because of the "Howiqa Ingleez," 
be would let the poor Turk alone. 

We have entered the yard of the dwelling through a gate- 
way where two massive stone doors still turn on their pivots, 
and folding together are fastened by a rope through boles in 
their inner edges. I can close them with one finger. These 
slabs are about seven feet in height and six inches thick, and 
the pivots about four inches long and three in diameter. A 
stone door of this kind has been sent to the British Musenm. 
Inside the court we find a stable with compartments, all of 
stone, and npstairs my room is now ready, the steps to it 
being in the wall outside. Perhaps Og, the king of Bashan, 
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may have slept io the same room ; and let me now describe 
it, after we have swept out all the groin which fills the floor, 
in a heap. The floor is perfectly smooth ; the walls, of cut 
stone, well joined. The window, on a level with the floor, 
and opposite to the door, is actually furnished with a itom 
mndoa-shutlei; four feet by three in width. Somebody may 



Btonfl Door of a Hooh In Buhu. 

have looked through this window when England was a 
desert, and long before the Britons were painted blue and 
hunted the elk in Wessex. A Greek inBcnptiou is on a wall 
of the conrtyard relating to some monnment. Two of such 
inscriptions are dated three centuries before Christ, according 
to the copy given by Burkhardt (p. 215). At night I took 
my candle and went upstairs to bed (in some stairs holes for 
banisters are noticed), and there read the 'Times,' tellmg 
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that the new Ministry had been formed with the Right 
Honourable John Bright in the Cabinet. My bedroom win- 
dow etone- shatter opened ontwards. The stone doors opened 
inwards, and when there are two leaves they overlap. In 
several of the houses there were small stone roUers to smooth 
the clay ou the roof outside exactly like those now seen else- 
where and described before. One of these rollers was in use 



at this sheikh's house, and he assured me that he had found 
it there. Our bedroom is fourteen feet long, and nine feet 
wide, and eleven feet high. Stone slabs neatly jointed pro- 
ject inwards from the end walls, and on them ore laid six 
atone rafters, each ten feet long, and about fifteen inches 
wide. The stoaes to support the joists were sometimes let 
into the wall at a slope, and in other cases with a flat part 
let in and an angle tamed up. Rough stones are laid across 
these above, and then rubble and earth to form the roof. 
One side wall has three recesses, about three feet from the 
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floor, each of them about a yard deep, and high and wide. 
TboBe fonn cupboards, and in most honses in Syria, whether 
of Btone or mud, the very same plan is adopted at the present 
d&y. In the stable below the mangers nre recesses of this 
kind, and the oxen eat their fodder from this sort of recessed 
shelf, the lower ones being open to allow the sheep and 
goats to pass. It occnrred to my mind at once that, as 
Bethlehem has many houses built against rocks, the manger 
of the room in which our Lord was laid may have been 
precisely of this kind, and if so, it would be the very safest 
and most convenient place in the apartment for the infant 
Saviour to be placed. 

At one of the watering places in the mina there was 
assembled a pictnresque gronp of men and women, catUe, 
sheep, and goats, camels, horses, and asses, all awaiticg 
their tnm as a man )«t down a bucket by a rope thirty feet 
long, and then poured the water into pots and pans and 
troughs for the beasts, just as it was done, no doubt, in the 
days of Og, that lofty warrior-king. 

Wild beasts infest these ruins, and theyran about all night 
wailing with greedy hunger as they scented the bleating 
kids. The dogs of the house were equally active, and 
rushed through my room and clambered on the roof, baying 
at the moon and barking furiously as the wilder quadrupeds 
shrieked again for prey. The sheikh, a man with long red 
hair, was most complacent in the morning. He reviled and 
defied the Turks and their government, and then extolled 
the English and our gracious Queen. He said the River 
Ehnneifis never ran water, except in heavy rain storms. 
This stream is marked in the maps as if it were a regular 
river. I passed four times over its bed, which had not the 
semblance of water then, but was tilled and verdant with 
crops. The River Leiva (or Looa) must also be a good deal 
imc^inary. The ground near Brak seemed to be below the 
level of Lake Hijaueh. The Matkh Brak (marked as a lake 
in the m^s) was dry and coveted with crops. The pools I 
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SAW &om the Faahal and the Bala Lake were not visible from the 
highest point at Brak, though I epeot abont eix honrs among the 
rninB carefully inspecting all that conld be dived into or clam- 
bered over. There is a Bala lake in Wales, whereon I paddled 

Betnming by another roate, we visited Metjany, a entailer 
town, and with hoases jast like the others, except that they 
were utterly vacant and still. As I came near them, riding 
a mile in advance, a wild cat skulked in one of the kitchens, 
the only sign of life. The pavement of the eoolosiires here 
was absolntely as perfect as it ever conld have been in old 
times, bat no flock aver bleats now in these ancient folds. 
Brak was grander than this, and, at first, more striking ; 
but the mud now plastered on the walls of the honsea there, 
which are full of living men, has covered np much of the 
sentiment in Brak, while here, in Metjony, it still reigns 
supreme and overwhelming amidst absolute silence, and black 
gaOnt loneliness. 

It was a pleasant ride back from the Eanran and the stony 
land of Argob, and soon onr horses' hoofs again sank softly 
in the rich loam by the Fharpar, and I chose for my en- 
campment a charming bend on the river. The water ran 
smoothly round a low grassy bank, which was warmed by a 
genial sun, and dotted with early flowers. How peaceful it 
was for a moment I But soon our long string of mules came 
near. Boxes and bundles were loosed from their backs, 
and quickly sprinkled the sward. Hen shonted, and horses 
neighed. As if by magic, two snowy homes fluttered into 
being, and the wild plain resonnded with hammer knocks on 
tent pins. 

Ferfoct method and order always ruled our camp. Lax 
discipline gains no respect from the ^[oslem ; so, when our 
red ensign was flnng out to the breeze, I left the men to 
their duties and paddled up the river. The boys of Adalyeh 
were frantic with a new delight. The women forgot even 
to cover tiieir faces. The men ran pell-mell to see the 
ShaktooF, doubtless the v«ry first boat tiiey had ever seen 
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in their lives, even m a pictoie. Above the village is % 
cnrioQB aqueduct, and beyond it a sort of dam witli a water- 
fall. Here, as we motmt the stream, are the first trees on 
the Pharpar, and from this spot I conld just discern the fort 
of Hijaneh, near which the river enters the lake. 

After henltb}' exercise like this — riding half the day and 
canoeing the rest — it is pleasant, indeed, to haul up the Bob 
Boy on the velvet ttirf, and to enter one's canvas citadel, 
sore to find every single article, great and small, precisely 
in the same relative position they occupied yesterday, and 
every day before. The thick Turkey carpet, the tressel-bod, 
the wooden box, made for me at Bnmascns twenty years 
before, the portmanteau I bad brought from America, the 
oamp stools, with the large tin basin on one, the cleanest of 
table-cloths spread daintily, and the brightest of plate ; all 
these, and every little nick-nack, are the same every day, and 
not an instant is wasted about the fumitare of our room, 
but all attention may be rivetted at once npon the splendid 
prospect outside, seen aa we recline in peace and gaze 
delighted. 

The Fhaipar rises in Mount Hermon in two streams. 
According to Porter, the north and principal branch has its 
source in fountains near Amy, and the second rises from 
Beit Jenin, at the foot of Hermon. These unite after eight 
miles at Sasa, and form the Awty,* which then runs abont 
six miles south-east, aad next eastwards to Eesweh, fivo 
miles more, whence it soon falls over the weir near Adalyeh, 
and so meanders quietly to its noiseless end in the lake. 

Beveries are sweetest when you are half tired ; but the 
most romantic traveller muA eat, if it be only as a dn^. 
The jingling of plates and glasses foretels that faithful Hany 
has elaborated his menu, and Sleman approaches with a 
low reverence to say it is " hadir " (ready). The tinkling of 

* Jebel Jot Beenu to form a portion of tlie diriding lidge, »a the 
wsten flow to Fbupai* on one side, and to die Ysrmuk on the other. 
It in nMT Jeblw, in kt. 33* (W SS" If., and long. S5* S2' 34' E. (WOaoD). 
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mnle-bellB ahow§ the beaste have come from their iratenng, 
the quiet oatBide shows that the mea are at rest, the sooth- 
ing gargle of the Dar^eh proclaims that Latoof is in the 
height of enjoyment. Our long chiboaqne, less vocal, is 
equally serene. Not one disturbing thongbt or care jars on 
the mind, not even about the waiter and the bill. This is 
lozuiy, a terrible luxury too, for if not earned by labour and 
energy, it cannot be enjoyed by him who conuta the hours 
that fly. 

At least a hundred visitors formed a respectful circle 
round onr camp, all sitting on the grass, mitil the sun sank 
weaiy into Hermon's snowy lap. Then one by one they 
left, the last one being a depository for all time to come of 
all that the rest of them bad heard or imagiued about the 
wonderful Frangi and hia marvellous Shaktoor. 

Next day she was launched again, and sped down the 
river swiftly on a rapid stream. The whole coarse of the 
Pharpor from this to the lake is dull and monotonous to a 
degree, without any interest whatever, except as a new 
lesson in canoeing. The excessive winding of Fhorpar can 
only be completely realised by following its channel is a 
canoe. Of coarse, any other kind of boat would very soon 
be unbearable in such a river as this, unless the voyager 
could turn his face permanently backwards. Though the 
stream ran from four to five miles an hour, and my speed 
past the land must have nearly doubled this in actual pro- 
gress, yet the Rob Roy was two hours in acoomplishing a 
distance between two points which the mules, at an easy 
walk (under three miles an hour), finished in thirty minutes. 
Thus we may estimate that the channel bends so much as to 
make the river's length about seven or eight times as much 
as the real interval measured upon a straight line. To 
exhibit this more clearly, I have copied (See next page) my 
map of half a mile of the Pbarpar. 

In all rivers we have a bend to right and left of a general 
course. In some there is a " wind within a bend," but in 
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this part of the Pharpar it will b6 seen that olten there is 
" ft torn vitbin a wind within a bend."* 
Some of these gyrations were performed in so small a 



compass that Hany used to stand still on the bank and con- 
verse with me while the Rob Roy carried its crew away 
from him, and then back again several times, bat yet seldom 
oat of sight during the excursion. 

It would have been waste of time to spend it on mncb of 
this work ; so at the bridge where the " Hadj road " takes 
the Mecca pilgrims over the river on their long tiresome 
route to the lur'hung coffin of the Prophet, the canoe was 
brought ashore. 

Here we part from the bare and bending Pharpar, so slow, 
so sileat, so solitary ; winding to the lake to die, and yet in 
dying to rise again — a subtle vapour. There in the sky it 
meets the rapid Abana, which has rushed over rocks and 
through the ancient city, and then has oozed into the marsh, 
and has melted into a cloud. We leave these streams, that 
we may see their rivals in Palestine, and so give an answer 
to the qnestion of the Syrian prince, " Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ? " (2 Kings v. 12.) 

On New Year's Day the Rob Roy returned to Damascus. 
It is easy to lose coimt of the days of the week while we are 

* At Nejha, the river Berdy runs intu the Fbarpar, accurding tu 
Vandavelde's map. In Porter's, no confluence \a marked here. The 
stream at Nejha appeared to me unl; a tin; canal, bonked up behind 
the Tillage, and being but two feet nide in man; places, it was not 
Isi^ enough to embark upon. Unfortunately I forgot to notice accu- 
rately the junction of these livere, but my imprewion ia that the water 
ol the canalette was wholly absorbed in inigation. 
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tntvoIUng among people whose mode of reokoning them is 
not ours. And ono collateral benefit to the traveller &om 
the Sunday rest (boaides its refreshment to soul, and mind, 
and body) is the precisoneas with which it checks the com- 
putation of time's nsnoticed flow.* 

At Damascns again the Paeba came to see the canoe with 
his suite. He spoke French, and asked very pertinent qaes- 
tions. He was an earnest Freemason, and a clever agreeable 
man. His dress, semi-European, was a bad compromise 
between the two kinds of costume — theirs bo loose and flow- 
ing, so bright and graceful, so aaeless for action, so dreary 
in rain ; and ours, as a contrast, fitting our forms, dnll in its 
colour, but perfection for manly exertion, and exposure to 
son and storm. 

Damascus has never yet, I think, been well described, and 
the reason may be that the traveUer, who has enough acate- 
ness to paint a good word-picture of the town, has sense 
enough to see that it is a Eentimental humbug. In vain he 
tries to feel an admiration which he cannot support by the 
appearance of the place. It may be the oldest, bnt, in wet 
weather, it surely is the filthiest of towns. It may be rich, 
but the mad walls are what you see, and not the wealth. 
Damascus is a disappointment; its situation is its chief 
beauty, and, once inside it, you cannot realise that outside 
these dirb^ lanes, tumble-down walls, gloomy shops, and 
crooked bazaars, are the lovely groves, the gushing foun- 
tains, the teeming gardens, and Uie glorious bills. For the 
fourth time, then, I leave Damascus, and without the least 
regret. 

* Some yearn ago, I entered Cuiro on ChriatioBB Day — tlie buratiag 
of a waterBkiii for the tsmeU having deroDged our let days tor travel — 
&nd we overtaot a party of Englishmen, whom we bad jomueyed with 
iome months before. " We sLaJ! have our tvirkaj together to-night," I 
Bud; and they enquired will Burprise, "What turkeyl" "Why, of 
oouiBO, at our Chriatmas dinner," I replied ; and they answered, 
" Christmas T we have eaten our Christmas pudding t«li days ago I " 
They had tried to gain time by losing Sundays. 
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ARex a night at our old qoarters in Dimes, and another 
fight with the oats, we wended round the Bpar of Hennon 
to Deir el A^ayeir, with its splendid temple.* 

The moontain pass between this and Bukleh presented a 
totally new set of difficulties to the traveller carrying a boat. 
In the toarsh and qnagmire of Ateibeh it was for the horse 
that we had most to fear. In caEe of his sinking, his lege 
might he easily broken; bnt the canoe in falling there would 
at least descend upon reads and rushes and water and from 
a diminished height. But now we had a narrow, steep, and 
Tory crooked path, at sharp angles, down, down amid slip- 
pery rocks, projecting trees, loose stones, and deceitful mad, 
where the two men eonld seldom hold the canoe steady as 
the cold winter blast from the snow alongside as swayed 
the lofty top-heavy harden this way and that with unwonted 
violence. In some places the ice nnder oar feet gave way 
suddenly with a crash. In others the gnarled trees blocked 
op all passage, or the sharp jutting rocks made it impossible 
to get the boat through between them. This is the sort of 
work that really tries a dragoman by difficulties entirely new 
in his experience ; for whoever before carried a long deUcate 
boat on horseback over these rooks in winter ? 

Hany behaved splendidly in this business. A dozen times 
we had to carry the canoe by hand, or to shde it down 
olifls, guiding it by the painter, nntil the horses, left to 
themselves, ooold find their way down to meet ns below. 

Muscolar strength and sheer pluck and endurance were 

• Sob the route on Map VHI. 

" Th« Druses here, like their ueighboun of Halw; and Tuatab, have 
a bad character, and deserve it. . . . They look upon the English u 
thnr friends and pTo(«ctors. On one occaaion, nome years ago, a YunU 
ciiief committed a moat oold-blooded murder bj night, in a house in 
SOk Wndy Barada ; but having learned the next day that the Engliah 
Consul of Damascus hsd been sleeping in an adjoining room, he tent 
bim B polite apology for having unconsciously disturbed his repoie, and 
tMured him that had he known the Consul was there, he would have 
poisoned his wurk to a more suitable time." Hurray's UandbooL 
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neadod for this, combined with geutleoess, caation, and 
judgment, and backed hy indomitable peraeveranee. One 
Blip of their feet on anch locks would have smashed our best 
oak plank in a moment ; one sign of ill-temper wonld have 
dissolved the allsgiance of onr muleteers, who mnat have 
been sorely tempted at times to put an end to the cause of 
all this trouble and toil — that incomprehensibly oseleaa Bob 
Boy, carried bo far and so tenderly for a purpose they conld 
not possibly appreciate, and requiring to be handled so softly 
while tbeir own Umbs were bruised, their shoes and gar- 
ments torn, and their steps directed with peremptory esact* 
nesB into mnd, or shingle, or ice-cold water, all for its sake. 
Yet the men had learned to love the boat (who would not, 
if he had any heart ?), and whan they did not like the canoe, 
they feared it. They saw it do things impossible to be done 
in any other way. They were promised good payment for 
success ; and they received their well merited reward. 

Many other similar " traits " of character in Eastern travel 
are mentioned in a little book of mine entitled ' Three Days in 
the East,' pries Is. (Seeley, Bumside & Co., Fleet Street, 
London). Another book I published some years ago is called 
' Eastern Music ' (Novello, Dean Street, Soho), with pictures. 
The music was carefully edited with accompaniments by Dr. 
Hopkins, organist of tbe Temple Chnrch. 'Across the Jordan' 
is tbe title of a book by Gottlieb Schumacher, C.E., with 
additions by Laurence Oliphant and Guy Le Strange 
(Bentley), AD. 1886. 'The Land and the Book,' by Dr. 
Thomson tNoIson & Co., Edinburgh), has four volumes of 
interesting reading, with numerous plates and woodcuts. 
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Bukleb — Biut of Baal—Houiit HennoD— KeEr Kok — RBahejK — Search 
for Jordan — Earlieet Spring— Jordan's Eje— Sad Losa — Laecha — 
The Hoaban; — Wadjr Et Teim — Hubany Souioe — First Bridge — 
Start on Jordan— Cdoured Caacade— Pitch Pila— Jonlan Tale— The 
litany— -Storm — Dripping Bedroom. 

ROKLEH is a cnrioaB place, and Dot like any other. Onr 
tents were pitched there in a deep valley, hemmed in by 
piles of the sharpest grey rocks tombled one upon another in 
extraordinary confasion. Climbing these, yoa soon perceive 
that onoe, in time gone by, every nook of the jagged heights 
had been occnpisd. Endless winding avenues ; gardens hang- 
ing upon steeps; hnge walls girding amphitheatres where 
tlie slightest level space admitted of any snch expanse ; and 
ruins and temples and altars harbonred in rock clefts, all 
lone and speechless now, bat once, no doubt, sounding out 
a busy life ; and tombs and soalptored caverns, the longer- 
lasting records of ages of death — all these are crowded, 
almost huddled, together in Bukleh. 

To sit on a high peak and look npon it all is very quaint. 
Some honra passed here richly rewarded the steep clamber- 
ing, and from a rugged edge, out of sight of the camp, there 
were splendid glimpses of the dark Damascus plain ; while 
sheer down below there gaped two huge chasms just like 
those in the crater of Etna. 

At the foot of the larger temple here is a large medallion 
in stone, about four feet long, representing a human face 
whioh stares out straight npon Hermon, while its curly locks 
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hang on both aides. Most likely this conntenuioe is intended 
for the face of Baal hiiuBelf. 

Wistfal glances conld not be restrained front eyeing Hermon 
here, for it is jnat above as, and it would be bo splendid a 
snminit to gaze from on all the land of Israel. The ascent 
is easy at a proper season ; bnt now, with fresh snow every 
day in the cold of Janaary, I came relactantly to the con- 
clusion that the main object of the tour mast be kept to, and 
the water of lakes and rivers was oar proper field. 

Yet it was impossible sot to urge the plea that the verj' 
source of the river we were now to examine was np in that 
white ehining snow which clad the high summit above ns, 
burying the temple there in its soft bosom, and streaming 
down as the long folds of a robe to cover the valleys beneath. 
Nay, that snow itself had, no doubt, come np from the 
Jordan and the Pharpar, and was only resting now for 
another devious journey when once more melted from its 
cold sleep by the summer's son. 

Porter's description of the ascent of Herman and the view 
from the top must have incited many travellers to enjoy the 
climb and the prospect. The general features of this moun- 
tain are related so closely to the " water-ways " to be 
traversed in the canoe, that I have ventured to extract his 
account. " The name Herman was doablless suggested by 
the form of this mountain, ' a lofty conical peak,' con- 
spicuons &om every direction ; just as Lebanon was sug- 
gested by the ' white ' colour of its limestone strata. Othet 
names were likewise given to Hermon, also descriptive of 
some striking feature. The Sidonians called it Sirion, and 
the Amorites SItenir, both signifying ' breastplate,' and 
suggested by its rounded glittering top, when the sun's 
rays were reflected by the snow that covers it (Dent. iii. 9; 
Cant. iv. 8 ; Ezek. xsvii. 5). It was also named Sion, the 
■ elevated,' towering over all its compeers (Dent. iv. 48 ; 
Psalm cxxziii. 8). So now it is called Jibel eih-Sheikh, 'the 
chiefmouDlain,'a name it well deserves, and Jebel esh-The|j, 
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i64 MOUNT HERMON. 

'snowy monntain.' When all the ooontry te parohed and 
blasted with the summer ion, white lines of snow streak 
the head of Hermon. This mountain was the landmark of 
the Israelites. It was associated with their ideas of the 
northern border almost as intimately as the sea was with 
the west. They conquered all the land east of the Jordan, 
' from the river Amon nnto Mount Hermon ' (Dent. ui. 8 ; 
iv, 48). Baal-Gad, the ancient border city before Dan 
became historic, is described as ' under Uoant Hermon ' 
(Joshoa xiii. 6, si. 17), and the north-western boandary of 
Bashan was Hermon (' destraction ') (1 Chroo. v. 28). In one 
pnssage it would almost seem to be used as a synonyme for 
' north,' as the word Jam (' sea ') was for * west,' and the 
word KihleK (the shrine at Mekkah) is now for ' south' — 
' The nortA and the south, Thou hast created them ; Tabor 
and Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name ' (Psalm Ixxxiz. 12). 
The reason of this is obvious. From whatever part of 
Palestine the Israelite turned bis eyes northward, Hermon 
was there terminating the view. From the plain of the 
coast, from the mountains of Samaria, from the Jordan 
valley, from the heights of Moab and Oilead, and the 
plateau of Bashan, that pale-blue snow-capped cone forma 
the one feature on the northern horizon. The ' dew 
of Hermon ' is once referred to in a passage which has 
long been considered a geogrspbical puzzle — 'As the dew 
of Hermon, the tJmc that descended on the mountaius of 
Zion ' (Psalm oxxxiii. 8). Zwn is probably used for Stmt, 
one of the old names of Hermon (Dent. iv. 48)."* 

* The maw on the 11110111111 of thii moantsia condenaeB the Tapoora 
that flost during eummer in the higher regionB of the iitmoapbeie, 
caudng light clouds to hover around it, and abundant dew to desceiHl 
upon it, while the whcde countr7 elBewhere is parched, and the whola 
heaven elaewhuv cloudless. 

Hermon ia the ■eoond mountain in Syria, ranking next to Lebanon, 
tod the eleratdoo of Hermon ia estimated b; Sir C. Wam&{AJi. 1S68) 
at about 9000 feat. The whole bodj of the mountaina ia liuMttontk 
Boiilar to that whkh compoaca the main lidge of Lebanon. Theoentnl 
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KEFR KUK. l6s 

The little lake of Kefr Enk soon attracted attention in oar 
journey &om Bokleh to Rasheya, for tlie sorroonding hills 
were oompL'cated in their watersheds, and it was necessary 
to be on the q\ii viva for the very first streams that enter 
the Jordan. The lake was fall, and waterfowl played npon 
it in merry whirling gronps ; but who oonld be astonished 
by these erovds of wild birds after seeing the myriads 
circling on the bare lake of Menzaleh, or rustling in the 
reeds of Hganeh i 

A hundred yards from the shore the water was three feet 
deep, with soft sandy clay below and rapidly shelving. 
Hany assured me that in eommer this basin is often quite 
diy. Its waters may percolate to Jordan, bnt I cannot see 
how they eonld nm there over-ground, so aa to oonstitnte 
the lake a perennial source. 

It was a charming day's jonmey over this district to 
Baeheya, with weather perfect overhead, and clear, crisp, 
ulvery boar-frost, melting into shining drops as the sun 
rose warm. All this was singularly fortnnate for allowing 
the eanoe horse to pass. 

Yet we had to carry the Bob Boy by hand over many 
obstructions, and amid much difficulty and delay. On these 

peik lisM up u obtiue taiinoal«d cone, from 20D0 to SOOD feet above 
Uie ridgei that radiala from i^ thua giving it a niore comniimdiag 
upect ibaji any other mouDtoin in Sym. This coue ia entirely naked, 
dutitute alike of tniea and T^^etotioll. Here and there grey, thomj, 
ciuhion-ahaped alirnba dot the ground, but thejcaneearoely be audio 
give variety to the loens, they are aa dry-looking aa the itonea amid 
which they spring up. The anow never disappeon from ita tummit. 
Id apring and eaiiy summer it ia entirely covered, looking from aome 
points of view like a great white dome. Ai tummer advances, the 
snow gradnally melts on the top* of the ridges, but remains in long 
Hraaki in the ntvinea that radiate from the oentn^ looking in the 
diataaoe like the white looks that acantOy cover the head of old age. 
Lata in aatomn ''uly a few white lines are left, round which the clouds 
ding until early in November, when the winter rumont is lenewed. 
Sir C. Waneu forwarded a complete survey of tlie lop of Hennon to 
the Palestine Fund in 1870. 3aa 'tjuarterly Statement,' No. V. 
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|66 XASHEYA. 

occuions the operaUon of diamoantiDg her had to be eare- 
foUy performed. First, Adoor held the horse's head ; Eany 
and Latoof loosened the etraps which strapped the canoe to 
the frame; then they bore her each with one arm, the post 
of danger and responsibility in every instance being that in 
the rear, where it is harder to see one's footsteps and to 
advance or retard the pace, or to raise or depress, or move 
the boat sideways throngh or over rocks, stamps, or other 
obstacles. 

The horses foUowed, or fonnd their own way. It was 
play to them ; and to the moles the worst places seemed 
alike with the best, always managed with patient intelli- 
gence — ^indeed, they were often qnite tularioos under their 
heavy loads, and many a caper they cut with redundant 
energy. Each of the animals had plainly a distinct character 
and mode of tbooght, but each had a high opinion of hia 
own importance, and would fling out hia hoof at a neighbour 
with playful jealousy of precedence, or a dash of rongh 
homoor if his rival was a friend. l!he donkeys alone had 
always true dignity in their gait, never stopping, never 
prancing, ever sure to find out their way, and often endur- 
ing a needless thwack with stoical indifference. 

To get past Basheya there is a cut in the rock, for many 
hundred yards only about six or eight feet wide, and the 
same in depth, with the roughest footing for horses, and so 
narrow and sUppery that we had to carry the canoe all the 
distance, abont half a mile, and thence reached the pretty 
hamlet of Bekafyeh, where a lovely meadow gave ample 
room for the camp ; and all the villagers sat looking on In 
mute wonder until the latest moment that the cold night 
wind could be braved. In these altitudes day and night 
were as summer and winter in the change. Sometimes I 
was cold even in bed with five blankets over me and my thick 
eloak, besides my day-clothes all kept on, though beneath the 
sheets. It was not very easy to vrrite up a jonntal with fingers 
tingling, hot in perfect health even a frost-nip is ei^oyable. 
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Early next day I went off alone to Boonr the eonntry, in 
«ager hope of finding the first springings of the eaored river. 
Even Yandevelde'g map was at fault here, and no wonder 
my way was soon lost entirely for the rest of the day. Bat 
little mattered that, or any trifling hardship ; with sach an 
ohject for pursuit, one ooald readily pass the night tinder the 
coldest loneliest rock. 

From the hill north of Bekafyeh, and between tiiat and 
£1 Akalah, I found streams from a tiny spring forty feet 
below the sheep-path, bat on following it, these only sank 
back into moUier earth exhaustel From the same point 
coald be seen two pools on the west side of the valley, and 
bearing W.N.W. , bat they appeared to he shot in completely . 

Searching again very oorefolly — for now was the right 
time to find the Jordan's soorce, when no rain had fallen for 
weeks, and the cold hindered snow from melting — I noticed 
a spring in a field, soatb-west from which a streamlet 
wandered past a hoase. This gradually increased in definite 
direction and size, and at last ran down the bare sides of the 
Wady et Teim, where was the dry but ample bed of the 
Jordan channel fall of hage white stones and mountain- 
gravel, with steep sides, the waterwom track of a powerful 
stream, which no donbt runs deep with violence and great 
volume in stormy times, though the river it forms then is 
only of surface water. 

My little streamlet tumbled into this dry bed, the earliest 
water I had seen actually on its way to the Dead Sea. 
Diemoauting, as the only way to investigate, I forgot all 
about my horse in the excitement of the enquiry. The 
rivulet fell in a pretty cascade over a horizontal ledge of 
strongly stratified rock, about thirty feet wide and five feet 
thick, with a deep grotto-like cavern hollowed out beneath, 
and forming a beautiful background to the water, which, 
after its fall, is gathered together again as a clear brook, and 
runs down among stones into the desert rocky sun-dried 
channel we have before described. 
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Abont thirty feet to the uorth-west of this point is the 
roin of a little building, with only one pillar erect, and two 
prostrate in tho grass. Evidently this bad been bnilt here 
to look upon the bright cascade, for no other view is open. 
Has this ever before been recognised aa the youngest 



babblings of Jordan?* May it not now be regarded as 
the water farthest from the mouth ? 

The opposite bank is steep and rugged, and, as I climbed 
the crags, one stone at the top looked rather unnatural, and 
this on inspection proved to be the jamb of a sculptured gate 

■ The EtT«un that runs into the HiiBbBii<^ Pool was remarked, in 1834, 
aBhaTing"ita origin to the W. or N.W. of Raeheja." The pillara were 
sketched Beporately, and are more distant in reality from the bed of the 
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still erect, and about eight feet high. Bekafyeh is not 
TiBible from this etoae, bat judging hf the smoke of the 
village, it bears E.S.E. Beside this jamb lay (north and 
soutb] a well cut elab, the lintel of the door, which mnst 
therefore have looked straight upon Hermon splendidly 
rising in front, as some of the other Baal temples do, from 
their posts round the mother- mountain of the idol's calt. 

Along both sides of the glen are many hewn stones, so 
scattered and mingled with the natoial rocka that only a 
close inspection can detect the difference. A wall lies near 
to the river's brink on the eastern side, a sort of qnay of 
hnge stone blocks, but tbe water of onr fountain, once it has 
nm into the channel, seems too soon satisfied by asserting 
its claim to be Jordan's earliest rivulet, for it dies away in 
the sand and gravel. Only a few pools appear below this, 
though I followed tbe very precipitous banks closely, and 
had to cross the dry bed of boulders many times to get along 
by any means. 

Of course there was no road here, and, walking myself, 
I drove my horse from point to point, where he could be 
tethered to graze, while his rider clambered up and down 
in the exciting search. Three gazelles pranced out of the 
wild rocks gracefully, and I chased them on boriieback 
throngh many a turn, always kcepbg above them, but in 
vain, for they were never within pistol-shot. 

The position of tbe hills and villages on distant peaks 
pazzledme now exceedingly. Vandevelde's map is certainly 
incorrect in this district, at any rate, in its names for places. 
Wishing therefore, to take bearings again, I discovered that 
my compass was missing. Only one who has become fond 
of snch a silent bnt self-moving thing like this, his " intelli- 
gent " companion in months of happy soUtude, can tell bow 
sad was such a loss. 

How conld this have happened ? Surely in chasing the 
gazelles. Shall I give it up as hopeless to find tbe compass 
again ? fiat how can I snrvey the waters of Slerom and 
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the 6ea of Galilee without a oompase ? A mioate's weigh- 
iag of donbts, and I resolved to go back and trace all m^ 
devious zig-zag &otn where the compass was last used upon 
the mined temple slab. My poor horse, already wearied, 
seemed to wonder at this backward move. How mach I 
wished to explain to the faithful spirited beast that dire 
necessity imposed this threefold traverse of one way. 

It was only when by long labour we arrived in sight of 
the prostrate stone that I could see, and with delight, the 
little brown box still lying on its surface, open to the sun 
and telling its own tale silently, with the needle ever true, 
and no one there to regard it. ThDB three hours were 
added to my wanderings, and at length I descended to a 
mill very deep down, where a conflaent from the east brings 
in an ample stream by Es Befiny — nndoubtedly, then, the 
first continnouB water of Jordan. 

Three men were in this deep glen, and I begged for bread, 
being very hungry. They langhed outright to see me roll 
up their wafer-like scones and bolt them in a moment. But 
they refused all payment, for they were Dmses,* and I was 
an Englishman. One stud he had been at Beyront, and liked 
the ■" Ingleez," for they were "Tyeb Keteer " (exceedingly 
good fellows). When he hod guided me over the bills, and 
wonid take no pay, I got off my horse and shook both his 
hands, and we ported. 

The country was now rongh and stony, with deep deceit- 
ful valleys, which seemed at first qnite possible to cross, but 
on trial were reluctantly acknowledged to be impassable 
when one had got halfway down them into the shade. After 
much of this work, and plunging about in a deep morass, I 
forced my way to the western road, and there found Hony 
overpowered with anxiety and long waiticg, but with the 
canoe reclining quite at ease by a pretty stream, fit place 

* The name of this strange Beet ia derived from Deraz;, their founder, 
in the eleventh century, and their origiimJ centre w'aa at HoabejA, in 
this neighbourhood. 
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for a wanderer's diniier. It was under a steep rock, and in 
some of the clefts of this we found ssveral small leeches. 
How they came there was a mystery ; how they lived there 
without a shred of moss in the stony holes, not two inches 
deep, was still more wonderfol, bat there they were and 
Uvely too. This is called Ain Alii, the " high fountain." 

It was night when we crossed the first bridge which spans 
the Jordan, a short distance below the highest recorded 
sonrce, not far from the village of Hasbeya, which is perched 
on a knoll encircled by hills, and gives its name to the river 
itself, here called Easbany, as if it were still too small to be 
called Jordan, being only a babe among streams, and not 
yet christened by its own great name. 

The travellers who have camped here all speak witji 
favonr of the lovely spot: the spring flowers and crocus 
spangling the green grass, the deep shade of olives, the 
graceful oleanders by the banks of the yonng and beautiful 
river, cradled here in hills, and watched over by great Her- 
mon, stately and shining, the prince of them all. 

It was a happy walk, on Jannary the Ttb, to wander up 
the glen and rest by its deep crystal pools, listening with 
rapture to the eloqnent voice of solitude. But these waters, 
we were assured by all who know them (and Yandevelde 
had the same information *\ are only winter rivulets. 

The sketch given on p. 172 represents the outlines of the 
conotry through which they flow. The Hasbany is winding 
in the glens below, but it is hidden until it sweeps round tlie 
foot of the bill where we stand, 00 the top of a cairn marked 
o in the sketch, and which bears about east from the bridge. 

Yonng Jordan is like the prettiest tiny stream in Scotland, 
with white hollowed rocks and weird caverns, but the gravel 
is prettier here than any in my own land ; pebbles of yellow 
and bright bine banked in by fruitful loam of a deep rich red, 

* Vanderelde'B 'Syrinuid Poleatine,' voL i. p, 128. The high fmin- 
taina of Jordan ore described bj Wortabet in 'Journal of Oeog. Soo.' 
voL xsni p. 101. 
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172 IVADy ET TBIM. 

and all ao sileot and ansffected. So it. wiods nntil steeper 
rocks gird the water, narrowing where wild beasts' paws 
have marked the sand. 

Farther down a bold cliff dips into a pool of deepest green. 
Here I launched the Rob Roy, certainly the first boat that 




ever floated en tbe pool. The few natives round ns stopped 
in wonder, sitting — that is their posture for lost astonish- 
ment. They assured us this pool of Faarr is 1000 feet 
deep,* and being entirely unapproachable for sounding from 
the cliff overhead, imagination has full sway to fancy it 
fitthomleBB. The cold matter-of-fact sounding-line stopped 

* Nawbold aajB it "appeared to be of immense depth." In the 
plan, on p. 173, tbe pool is marked at tlie ijght^ and ie eeea again in tbs 
■ketd at p. 175 under laa darke»t "I'f 
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short at eleven feet. I was aBtonnded at the illasion, for the 
water here looked any depth you please. Of course the 
people did not believe my word for it, but nevertheless it is 
a Btnrdy fact that less than two fathoms measures this abyss. 
The plan here given was carefully aketchod from the hill 



Flnt Scnuw of tlia Jocdui. 

above, and corrected from various other poiute, as represent- 
ing the true beginnings of Jordan. 

Just opposite the cliff, and a few yards away, is a three- 
cornered island of sand and small gravel, with many low 
bushes on it, and luxuriant spotted clover, and under and 
from oat these there bobbles, gurgles, and ascends the first 
undoubted subterranean source of Jordan,* 

There are about twenty of these very curious fonntalDS on 
this islet, and the water runs from them in all directioni^. 
That which pours out towards the north is at first higher then 
the other by one foot, and it flows in the direction contrary 
to the general line of the river's cnrrent. 

* Thia, the Haabui)', Beetag to have been finit noticed bb a, source of 
the Jordan by Filrer Ton Hianendorf, in a.d. 1566 (p. 2UB, NiirtibaiK' 
16M, Bee Newbold's paper, ISSS, p. 1&). Next Seetiea did the Bome, 
then Biirkhordt and Buckingham. 
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The island aod the rocks near it are formed into a weir, for 
the terribly practical purpose of Boppljing a mill Perish the 
mills and millBtoaee that spoil the birthplace of each a stream 1 
Bat the weir, happily, is mossgrown, and delicate cascades 
tnmbte through ita broken edges, nnite below in a narrow 
pool about 150 yards long, nnder the fall of ten feet high, 
and then escape at one end, just as in the great falls of the 
Zambesi, if these could be scanned on a LQiputian scale. 

Camp stmok and all things packed, we floated the canoe 
again just below the falls, to begin onr descent of the river. 
Tn front was the bridge, with two pointed arches abont 
eighteen feet span, and sixteen feet high, with a narrow 
roadway of twelve feet broad, and only three or four small 
coping-stones left upon the edge. Newbold gives the length 
of the bridge as 185 feet. The stream was swift and shallow 
here, bat it occupied only one arch of the bridge. 

It was thns on the loveliest of sunny days that we shoved 
off &om shore to begin the Jordan, and the iron keel of the 
Rob Roy grated sharp on the pebbly beach as she gladly 
mshed into the water, with a cordial but faint and doubt- 
ing cheer from the thin attendance on the bank, every one 
of them certain that now, at any rate, she must capsize.* 

* Tbe aketcb of the bridge, and the neir and the Ulond of Epringi 
above i^ I made before starting. A part of this iketch appeared (a 
good deal gnndified) in the front page of an April number of the 
' IlluBtrated London News.' The village visible on a bill north of the 
source a tbat called Himee. The town of Hoabeja ia not seen from 
the river, as it is perched on a hill, quite encircled by higher mountnius. 
Here SOO ChristionB were barbaroiialy maaeacred in 1860 ; but now 
they have Uissionnry Bible Schools there — the true retribution oi 
Christianity. Rabbi Schwartz says of this (p. 65) : — " The Jewish 
inbabitalit^of the town of Choopeya cany thor dead acrow the atream 
to Abel i3 Krum, because they have a tradition that ttie river 
Cbaspeya formed the boundary line of Palestine, and they wish to inter 
the dead oo the Holy lisnd. But this boundary line waa only so 
after tbe return from Babylon, as I have shown at the proper place 
above." A tributary falls in &om thuaoat near the ford. 
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I saw Uiat the nnmeronB rapids now to be euooontered 
would endanger mj' paddle, eo a long pole was taken aboard, 
and, as I might have to get out orten, it was more con- 
venient to adopt the plan of sitting, which was first used at 
the Rheiufelden rapida on the craise through Switzerland, 
and was always foand very good for such places. For this 
you sit, not in the " well " of the canoe, hot on the deck 
astern, with your bare legs in the water, or tucked up in 
front, when yon have learned to be very steady. This 
action, of course, raises the bow of the canoe entirely out ol 
the water, and by depressing the pole to the rocky bottom 
below, yon can drag it bard over stones and gravel, so as to 
retard the speed in a powerful current, and, indeed, to stop 
altogether if this be necessary, and if you do not mind the 
cold waves invading your seat from behind. 

As the stream bears the boat among rocks, yon meet them 
with one foot or the other in the water, balancing carefully 
the while, and see that yon do not meet the rocks with both 
feet at once, or the canoe will instantly pass away from 
nnder yon altogether. If yon are whirled on to a shallow, 
the bow runs in so far that you can stand on the ground and 
allow the boat to pass on (keeping hold of the painter) nntil, 
in wading alongside her, the water gets too deep, when yon 
spring on the stem again, and bo are charmingly ferried over. 

After a little practice I found it not very difficult to get out 
from the " well " to the deck of the canoe without stopping 
the boat, even in rough water, and this saves a great deal ol 
time. Indeed, the variety qf postures and pranks that the 
canoeist can practise with advantage and pleasure in pad- 
dling, panting, poling, sailing, toiving, and dragging his 
faithful floating bouse over land and water, soon makes him 
weary of the everlasting monotonous swing of a row boat, 
whore he goes into dangers and beauties bock foremost, 
gains no rest from a favouring breeze, and smashes his oars, 
or his boat's hull, or his own Isce, whenever there is s 
narrow among rocks, or an eddy among trees. 

12 
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The river bends below the bridge with all the waywnrd- 
nesH of a troat-stream in the Highlands. Thick trees hang 
over its clear enrgiug waters, and. reeds fill the bays twenty 
feet high, while rocks, and a thonsaad hanging straggling 
creepers on them, tangle together over silent pools. Who 
had seen these before the Rob Boy ? It can scarcely be 
supposed that any other boat had been here, from which a 
man could look upon these earliest beauties of the hallowed 
stream, 

I had often to get out of the canoe, and to drag her over 
or round obstructions, and sometimes we went down a mill- 
race for variety, until at last the white tents of my camp 
shone homelike through the trees. The sketch at p. 180 
represents this part of the river. 

Torrents of rain poured upon us all the night. The last 
rain we had met was on December 17, so that the Jordan 
had been seen at a time of drought (for winter), which was 
exceedingly fortunate, both for an auspicious beginuing of 
the voyage and for a special examination of the offoct of 
rain upon the river. 

Next day, therefore, I rode back to the waterfall, and the 
flood' pouring over it was now bright red and resounding. 
But it was not all thus coloured. In the middle, and where 
the stream from the subterranean springs came over the fall, 
only the brightest, clearest, limpid water came. It was a 
piebald caecado, red, white, and red again, carious, though 
not more beautiful than if no such phenomenon appeared. 
The full stream now occupied both arches of the bridge, and 
ran wildly careering over islets that had been worm and dry 
the day before. The rain continued, and next day I came 
back to look at the waterfall ; but there was the same crystal 
guahiug between two muddy torrents. Once more, and to 
certify the fact, I returned early next morning, and still it 
was tiie same — the unsullied waters from the deep-fed foun- 
tain — protesting in unchanging purity against the fitful 
upstart surface puddles of a passing storm. These rain- 
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flows had no right to mingle with the true aonrca bom high 
ill the anow of Hermon, and rnnning balow through dark 
channels In clean rocks, far oat of reach of rain. 

The current had doubled in force and volnme, and its 
mddy waves welled high over the banks, and covered the 
trees a yard deep, roaring in its anger, and b; no means 
inviting to paddle npon. So I climbed one hill after another 
round the camp, and from each had a new and splendid 
prospect. Then I visited the corions bitumen pits. The 
people live beside them in very simple bats, and they go 
down fifty feet into the earth to fill baskets with the black 
shining treaanre, which " grows," they say, however mach 
they dig. 

A climb up the highest hill on the west bad shown me 
clearly all the Haebany vale. Looking north, one sees on 
the left a hill range north and south bounding Wady el 
Teim, and from it smaller white knolls are trending always 
eastward. A parallel group of conical hills is to the right 
of this, and again another larger one to the east. Through 
this last the Hasbany cats its way steadily, meandering 
soathwaids, while eastward again are wedge-like ridges and 
the long roots of Hermon, bnt its head is in the clouds, 
snilen and dark. To say the very least of this scene, it was 
at any rate pretty. What it would seem if bereft of its holy 
associations and the remembrance of a hundred armies that 
came this way from Babylon or Parthia to the battle-ground 
of Judea, I really cannot tell, having failed (and vs'lllingly) 
in every attempt to look at the vale of Jordan as a mere 
river's banks. 

Then I rode alone over the hills to the river Litany, where 
it bursts through the cliiTs a thousand feet high, and is 
crossed by the bridge of Bnrghuz. This is said to be the 
old river Leontes. But Ritter shows this to be a mistake, 
and that the Litany (which we have not marked on the map) 
had no ancient name except the " Tyrian river." 

The Litany rises not far from the Abana, and runs south 
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fl« if trying to find an exit that way. But the hills riae into 
mountains on either eide more impenetrable, until at last, as 
if with a desperate effort, the torrent cuts straight through 
the western range in a gorge of magnificent grandeur, and 
it rashes oat to the sea, and tiius rightly earns its name 
Ehasmych, ' the divider.' 

I wandered long without road here, over many a rugged 
and bleak mountain, and 

.^ ^ ^ -'-'''~~~~-- — returning by the village 

of Kaukaba, -which clings 
to its perch aloft on the 
scarped hill, I found our 
tents uewly pitched on 
a fine grassy mound ; ia 
fact, the roof of an old 
deserted khan.* No- 
thing could look prettier 
than this for a place ot 
camping, yet it was a 
greatmiatake to pitch our 
tents there. For at night 
there arose a farious 
storm of wind, almost 
a hurricane. Each mo- 
ment I feared the worst 
— that the tent would 
v*iie,<rf Jordan. fall-and then what to 

do ? Of course to get out from the ruins, if not already 
• ThiBisniftrkedKonourpkn.whereB6howflttbridge. When a ma [> 
ig so very good aa VandeveWe's, it may be presumptuoos to add to it« 
inforraatioi., or e^en U> correct. Still I venture to make three remarks : 
(1) There is a good road to Khau from the Haabany eoiirce on the west 
side, and without paefling the bridge (not marked on bis map). (2) 
There U a road from Khan to Burgbuz, bj the hill defile, without 
going to Kaukaba (not marked). (3) " Zuk " U marked a£ the name 
of a viUage, for "Suk," which indicates only the " £dr " held at this 
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smaaLed by the tent-pole ; bat what next 1 The other tent 
and my men were a long distance off, and between na were 
sereial holes in the arched roof npon which onr camp stood. 
To foil down any of these would be instant death, and in 
the dark it was impossible to see them, because no lantern 
eould live in the gale, nor could we recollect exactly where 
these holes were, in the din and darkness, and confusion. 

To core for the Bob Boy was, of course, my first thought 
— the men being in a safe place, and the horses and mules 
ensconced in strong quarters below. I lashed the canoe to 
the earth, mooring her like an ironclad in a cyclone, yet the 
wind still lifted the light little cralt, and a sad remembrance 
came into my mind of a gale in the Baltic, where my canoe 
was 10 blown abont on land that in my efforts to hold her 
down I was upset several times myself, and was braised and 
spattered all over with mire. 

The first strange thing one notices in a storm under canvas 
on shore is that, however violent the wind, it is the tent 
only that shakes nnder the pressure. The strongest stone 
house vibrates even in the lower stories in a gale, bat unless 
yonr bed in a tent actually touches the canvas walls, the 
sleeper is perfectly nnmoved, while the roof and walls of 
his tabernacle rattle and qniver as if they never conld hold 
out for a moment. And is it not a good thing in the storms 
of life to have the living soul, the real self, firmly set on the 
rock steadfast and nusbaken, though blasts do harry and 
shatter the frailer tabernacle wherein we lodge 7 

As this was the first good honest storm of rain and wind 
which this new square tent ftom England had endured, I 
was careful to see how it stood the trial. For resistance to 
the gale it was perfect. The excellent ropes, the long iron 
tent pegs, the sturdy pole, and the double laced sides, so 
well pegged down all round, these sufficiently kept the wind 
from getting nnder the canvas, and unless yon can do tbia 
in a tent, the wbole structure may give way in an instant 

On a former tour a storm overtook us at Oaza, and both 
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i8i DRlPPrNG BEDROOM. 

OUT tents were overturned, when at once the wildest oonfa- 
aioD eneaed. Water ran deep on the floor of aofteat mnd. 
Wet oanvBB caged na in. Camels and horses entangled in 
the ropea, and acreaming, fell in a jambla together in the 
dark howling night, and all the men roared and bellowed at 
each other to calm the excitement, aa in daty boond accord- 
ing to their light.* 

As to wind, then, oar Engliah-bnilt tent waa secnre, but 
Qot as to water. The seama of the roof, instead of being 
along the edgea where the inclination is strongest, and 
therefore the rain rnna fastest away, were joined in the 
middle or flattest part of each slope of the roof. In an 
hour or two, therefore, water worked throngh this, and soon 
it came throngh the inner tent too, antil at length the rain 
fell sprinkling cold on my face in bed, and then methinka 
the laziest sleeper ntiut get np. 

Bat for jnst snch times as these I had brought a piece of 
sheet waterproof, seven feet long and five feet broad, the 
cover of my cabin in the canoe, and this, secured aloft over 
the bed, received the invading stream, and conducted it in 
a cpntinnoas patter all to one corner, where it conld nut 
ofi' harmlessly, and with a aweet harmonioas Inllaby that 
gendered sleep even in a dripping bedroom. f 

Sunday came next, with morning bright and warm. The 
grass was soon covered by oar wet dismantled garments 
spread oat to dry, and a half sleepy life began after the 
sleepless night. The only pleasure was that Uattess one of 
quiet, and a feeling as if one was having one's hair ont by 

* Id the gT«B.t Htonn of IS39, in Brit.'uii, a small boll-tent, pitched 
on ft gentleman's lawn, near Belfast, only a hundred feet from the house 
I then rcmded in, was swept off by the wind, and waa carried a distance 
of nearly Jt/Ey inilu. 

f Tbs ornamental dentellated "flaps" round a tent's roof make a 
Msselea* disturbing chatter in high wind. This 1 could not put up 
with, though not very nerroua, but "Hilencefar sleep" is a good maxim, 
■0 I had these usalesi appendages aewed finely down. The tent-maker 
who would make a good t«it ought to live In a t«nt in a storm to 
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ft dumb hair-catter — the rftrest case in London. Still the 
neutral, stagnant hours of aooh a time are not altogether with- 
ont benefit Dreamy tiredness has ita slaw-paced thoughts, 
and they may not be brilliant or deep, bnt they are very 
pleasant. These are breaks in the lines of life's story, 
bnt they may give emphasis to the qnicker action which 
comes after. The compulsory rest of illness is a difierent 
panse, though it also has its benefits, some of them inesti- 
mable ; bnt what I speak of now as pleasant and profitable is 
that half-Blnmber of mind in a healthy bnt nnslept body, 
relaxed, not lazy, whan peace and fime weather are ontside, 
no pain within, no particnlar anxiety, no feeling that " it is 
all our own fanlt," and when no doubt is felt that the very 
best thing to be done (unless we mean to lose time) is to rest 
entirely all to-day. 

Our more orthodox elumhers at night were rudely broken 
by lond sbonta and bnstle. Everybody seemed to run every- 
where and to knock down everybody, and all this was 
only because a wild beast (species and genus probably 
imaginary) had alarmed the horses. Hany immediately 
fired four volleys into the tmiversal doilmeas, " to compose " 
DflmU. 
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ACROSS JORDAN. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



AcroBB Jordan — Blocxij Fray— Britiah OiHcere— Our Ignorance— Jor- 
dan's Streams— Tell El Ksdy—Dan— Laiah— The Golden Image- 
Sounding the Source — Jnatice and Mercy — Name of Jordan — El 
Ohujar — Hazor. 

THE first valley of the Hasbany ends a little below Khan. 
Wady Sheba, a tributary, enters it on the east, crossed 
by a two-arched bridge. Then the two ranges of bills close 
in npon the river, which tumbles and foams and hisses be- 
tween them, a headlong torrent, quite impossible to put a 
boat opon for sever&l miles. Therefore we carried the Rob 
Boy across it here, and round or over the moautains towards 
the next source of Jordan. 



A Fifth frmo Lhe Hubaj 



the river near the bridge, 
a present. It consisted of 
A sketch of the smaller one 



A Greek priest, fishiug ii 
broaght me his whole bag a 
two small fish, very like trout, 
{natural size) is giceD here. 

We are now on Urra firma, and so my tale must be brief, 
for it is meant to be only a log of the waterways, and the 
pen shonld be qniet when the paddle is aBhore. 
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The bridla-patb on the eut eide of Jordan was veiy 
troublesome, and once — for the first time, — the Rob Roy's 
horse fell on bis knoe over a broken stone. I heard the 
shont behind me, and looked ronnd stoically prepared for a 
catastrophe, but nothing happened. 

A very old bridge led us over a noisy torrent, hastening 
its tribute to the Hooleh plain. The canoe was floated over, 
bnt at the same time there came a string of asses, each bear- 
ing a huge load of fragile earthen jars made at Hasbeya el 
Fokas, and now carried for sale into Basban. These were 
cleverly packed with one great pot in the centre, and the 
others grouped round it in light matting. The sore-footed 
asses trod their ways thus laden, when one single &11 or one 
brash gainst the jutting rocks on either side would have 
instantly smashed the whole cargo. The men joined ns for 
company's sake, and our midday meal was spread beside the 
beautiful stream. 

Later in the afternoon, when suddenly rounding a rock, 
we came upon a fray. One of the pottery merchants bad 
driven bis ass near a field to avoid the mire and marsh 
alongside, and the owner of the nnmarked domain rushed at 
bim and broke his ox-goad upon the offender's head, which 
instantly streamed with blood, while the nuappeosed assail- 
ant whipped out a long carved dagger, and was just aiming 
a blow when we appeared. Our muleteers closed upon the 
man in a moment, seized the sharp dagger and pitched it 
into the marsh, and then brought up the prisoner for judg- 
ment The sentence was that he must run the gauntlet of 
onr avenging muleteers, but at a suitable wink from me he 
was let off a moment too soon for their preparations, and I 
never saw a man run away faster than he did. 

The district did not seem to be a peaceful one for resi- 
dence. A short time before, three dead men had been found 
under a tree close by. Not far from this Hany had once 
conducted a party of travellers, three English officers. At 
night the Arabs c^me and stole all the horses. Next day 
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the; had the impudence to Bend for a sam of money, and 
then again for, at any rato, half the snm. Hony waited 
antil next morning early, and found the Arabs all asleep in 
a mill, and the stolen horsee inside. The officers, each with 
a double-barrelled gan, were quietly posted eo as to com- 
mand the sleeping robbers, who were then awakened, and 
in sndden bewilderment of fear they allowed the horses to 
be quietly recovered by their owners. Vigorous means were 
taken to force the TnrkiBh government to bring these men to 
jnatice, and at length ono and all of them were hnntod np 
And punished.* 

Now the Bob Boy is to enter on territory absolutely 
unknown and yet world-wide in its interest, where new dis- 
coveries are possible and likely, but only to the traveller 
jonmeying alone in a oanoe. Some parts of the Danube, it 
is trne. are entirely inaccessible by land, and so those were 
first seen when the Bob Roy wondered there. Large por- 
tions of the rivers which she descended in Norway were also 
first nnveiled to her. Bat what part of the Norse Vrangs or 
the Hohenzollem Donan can compare in interest with the 
bends of holy Jordan ? Yet in the brief ran of this vene- 
rated 'river, so looked upon by mountains, so watched by 
ancient tribes, and so often pencilled by travellers, there 
were ten miles of the coarse almost unknown, and three 
miles of this interval had most probably never been visited 

01' Palestine itself we are sbamefull; ignorant, though the 
area of the country is not larger than Wales. Jeraealem, in 
a sense the metropolis of th« world, has still many nooks not 

* In 1849, while among the Qreek ulandi, becalmed in & little 
echooDer, I beard the sh&rp rattle of musketry, uid the big boom of 
ciinniin behind a hill. To get >t the caiue of this, we eatreated the 
captun to lead us the boat. Pirates were at their work, and bad mur 
dared the crew of a brig. This we told at Smyrna, and instantly an 
English war-Bteamer started in pursuit of the lailurti' common enemy, 
the robbers of the sea. The pirates were captured, and aeveii of them 
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even visited by men vho can nse their eyes and pens, and 
yet all that is left of that city could be contained in Hyde 
Park. In fnll keeping with this nnaceonntable ignorance of 
the Holy Land and the Holy City vonld be onr Boqmesceut 
permiesion for the Holy River to mn on with any portion 
of it stilt untraced. Jordan is the aacrod stream of the Jew 
who has " Uoses and the prophets," of the Christian who 
keasares the memories of his Master's life npon earth, of 
the oast-ont Ishmaelite who has dipped hia wandering bloody 
foot in this river since the days of Hagar, and of the Uoslera 
faithful alao, wide scattered over the world. No other river's 
name is known so long ago and so far away as this, which 
calls np a host of past memories from the Mahommedan on 
the plains of India, firom the latest Christian settler in the 
Rocky Mountains of America, and from the Jew in every 
part of the globe. Nor is it only of the past that the name 
of Jordan tells, for in the more thonghtfol hoars it is whie- 
pering to Qs all strange shadowy traths of that fotore happier 
land that lies over the cold stream of death. 

Therefore, ae our view of the wide plains nnder Hermon 
opened southward, there came an intense impatient longing 
to reach snch scenes of interest. Step by step brought our 
caravan nearer to the waters of Merom, and our gaze was 
soon rivetted npon the heavy silent morass that had so long 
guarded the onseen course of Jordan. 

Meanwhile our horsoB plunged about in very wet ground 
on the platean above Hooleh, where there are several rains 
worth viuting, nntil, deserting the nsnal track as almost im- 
pasBable (in winter), we reached the well known Tell el Eady 
by a way of onr own. Here is the ancient historic eonrce of 
Jordan, and thongh the real source is, as we have seen, a 
long way farther north, yet this latter bos only been acknow- 
ledged abont three hundred years, while the springs we have 
eome to visit now were known and reverenced ten times as 
long ago. 

As the Jordan itself attracts as meet, because of the part 
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it played in history, rather than for the course it now miiB 
aa a river, so its ancient reputed Boarce irill always command 
more attention than the actaal origin of its highest waters ; 
and we may enter somewhat minutely into particulars here 
becaase the sprioga of this stream so renowned are precisely 
what the Bob Boy came so far to sea. 

Tell el Kady is sitnated on the east side of the Hasbany, 
which nins crooked here and out of sight in a ravine, roughly 
torn rather than cot by its fnrions waters. About us is a 
ragged bleak jungle of 8tream>wom plateau, shelving south- 
wards gradually, then at a quicker slope, some five hundred 
feet, down to " Ard el Hooleh," a district low and level, 
abont twelve miles long, and five or six in width. This is 
bounded by the hills of Naphthali on the right, and those of 
Bashan opposite, until these two chains approach in the dis- 
tant horizon, and clasp the little lake of Uerom glittering in 
the son. So sweeps the gaze of the eye until, satisfied, it 
rests once more on the giant mountain, ever present in the 
scene, but now, for the first time, behind us — 

" That lifts its awful form. 
Swells from Uia vala, and midva; Imtsh the Etonn ; 
Though round its breut the rolling clouds be ipread. 
Eternal Bunahine settles on its head." 

The Tell itself is a mound of great size, and its sb^e, as 
will be seen by the opposite plan, is rectangular, with rounded 
comers. Its length is about 800 yards, and the breadth 250 
yards.* The space within is hollow, and nearly flat, while 
the sides or walls are like those of a railway viadnct, with an 
average height of thirty feet, but much higher at the south- 
west end, and steep. Kuins are at various parts visible all 
ronnd, and within, and upon the mound itself, which seema 

• Sir Charles Wilson's estimate. It appeared somewhat larger to me. 
Other ttaveltera have strangely cut it domi to half the sice, even 
Vandevelde, Forter, and Itewbold. 
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to me to be wholly artificial; bnt it is said to be partly 
formed by a volcanic crater. 

At the aonth-west comer of the Tell is the reputed spot 
where the idol was set up by King Jeroboam. This is related 
in 1 Kings xii. 28-80 : — " Whereupon the king took counsel, 
asd mode two calves of gold, and said unto them, It is too 
mncb for you to go up to •Terasalem : behold thy gods, 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
And he set the one in Beth-el, and the other pat he in Dnn. 



SouTU tit Jordan at Thm, 

And this thing became a sin : for the people went to worship 
before the one, even unto Dan." 

The word "Dan" in Hebrew means "Judge," and 
" Kady " in Arabic has the same meaning ; and there seems 
to be no doubt whatever that the town of Ban once stood 
where now is Tell el Kady. Bnt Dan itself bad formerly 
an older name, as we read in the Bock of Joshua (xix. 47), 
when he speaks of the various tribes receiving their inherit- 
ance by lot : " And the coast of the children of Dan went 
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oat too lUtle for them : therefore the children of Dan went 
ap to fight agiiinst Leshem, and took it, and smote it ^ritfa 
the edge of the sword, and pOBSesscd it, and dwelt thereio, 
and called Leehem, Dan, after the name of Dan their fattier." 
A more particnlar account of this incnrsion is given in the 
Book of Jiidges, (chapters xvii. and xviii.) where we are told 
that the Danites, feeling their border too narrow, sent fire 
men ont to spy the land, and they came to Mount Ephraim. 
Here dwelt Micah, a man who had stolen some money sot 
apart hy his mother to make an idol with. He had found a 
young Levite, whom he appointed as bis priest, with a 
salary of ten shekels a year and bia board. 

The five spies met the young prieet, and talked with bim. 
Then they " came to Laish, and saw the people that were 
therein, how they dwelt careless, after the manner of the 
Zidonians, quiet and secure ; and there was no magistrate 
in the land, that might put tbom to shame iu anything, and 
tbey were far from the Zidouians, and had no bnsiness with 
any man. And they came unto their brethren to Zorah aud 
Eshtaol : and their brethren said unto tbem, What say ye ? 
Aud tbey said. Arise, that we may go up against them : for 
we have seen the laud, and heboid, it is very good : and are 
ye still ? Be not slothful to go, and to enter to possess the 
land. When ye go, ye shall oome unto a people secure, 
and to a large land : for Ood hath given it into yonr hands ; 
a place where there is no want of anything that is in the 
earth.'' The Danites then set off and passed Micah's house, 
and, after some parleying, tbey enticed the Levite to come 
with them as priest to their band, which numbered six 
hundred chosen men. 

" And they took the things which Micab bad made, and 
the priest which he had, and came unto Laish, unto a people 
that were at quiet and secure : and tbey smote tbem with 
the edge of the sword, and bnmt the city with fire. Aud 
there was no deliverer, because it was &r from Zidon, and 
they bad no business with any man ; aud it was in the 
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valley that lieth by Beth-rehob. And they bnilt s eity, 
aod dwelt thoTein. And they called the name of the city 
Dan, after the oamo of Dan their father, who was bofn 
onto Israel : howbeit the name of Uie city was Laish at Uie 
first. And the children of Dan set ap the graven image : 
and Jonathan, the son of Oershom, the son of Manasseh, he 
and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan until the day 
of the captivity of the land. And they set them np Micab's 
graven image, which he made, all the time that the house 
of God was in Shiloh." 

Bat Tell el Eady, besides its claim to attention as being 
Dan, and farther back old Laish, is the spot where the 
Jordan issues from the deeps of the earth in a noble spring, 
said to be the largest single source in the world. 

In the four-sided enclosure already described is a most 
tangled thicket, quite impenetrable to man, and perhaps 
almost to beasts. Round it is a low quadrangular raised 
dais, and the remains of what once was evidently a splendid 
amphitheatre, often, perhaps, thronged with spectators of the 
idol's rites. 

Scattered trees, still in some sort of order, dot the wide 
space beyond, but the thorns of the brake itself, a dark and 
thick screen even in mid-winter, must be ten times more 
dense in spring, or in the luxuriance of summer growth. 
These cover a hidden pool, which defies all efforts to enter 
its retreat, but, under a pit half filled by heaps of old grey 
stones, yon can just hear the smothered murmnring of pent' 
tip secret waters, and on the west side of the embankment, 
beneath a mass of fig-trees, reeds, and strongest creepers, 
the water issues free into the day, and filling up to the brim 
the circnlar basin a hnndred feet wide. Here the new-born 
Jordan torus and babbles, and seems to breathe for a while 
in the light, and then it dashes off at once a river, with a 
noisy bnrst, but soon hiding its foam and waves in another 
thicket, and there its load rushing is shrouded in darkness 
u it harries away to the mystenons plain. 
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In mnoh less time than is reqaired to read these lines, the 
Bob Boy was dismoniited and was floating on this pool, 
while the mnleteers stood round to see, for after their recant 
experience of the boat on the Abana, the Pharpar, the lakes 
of Damascus, and the swift Hasbany, they thought that the 
canoe conld do anything she tried. 

As before, so now, they told me this pool also was bottom- 
less, and, to he prepared for the strange current gurgling 
from t>elow and circling about in all ways right and left with 
micertain eddies, I sat npon the deck with my legs in the 
water and a pole is my hands. 

Behold the abyss of the Dan source of Jordan, it is only 
five feet deep t After a full examination of it all, the canoo 
was carried to our tents, which were pitched inside the 
enclosure, and almost hidden by the rich foliage of the 
inner stream. This last has been led to the south-west 
comer of the mound, and then through that (broken down 
for the purpose) it rushes ont to turn a mill, which nostles 
among the brambles, and seems half ashamed to drive its 
trade just under the old altar of the golden calf.* A splendid 
terebinth and a sot less splendid oak droop over this little 
stream, and the soft breeze of a dank evening waves the 
conntlesa old rags hung npon the branches in hononr of 
gome long dead worthy of the Mahommedan sect. 

A crowd of men came next day as a deputation on the 
matter of the ass-driver's broken head. These pleaded for 
our pardon. His bloody cheeks and gashed forehead urged 
grim justice. After long parleying to establish the enormity 

* That all tbe water in both the confluent streamH comes evidentlj 
from the lume source within the unelosuro ia, 1 thiok, quits clear on 
ezaminutioD. What ia hid from the eye in tbo pile of etouee ia plain 
enough to the ear. These stunea ahoulil bo taken out b; the Palestine 
KililoratioD Fund. Something worth finiliiig ia likely to be there. 
Josephufl, when deecribiiig how atouea were henped upon a deail body 
after a battle, plainly indicates that the body was in a hollow, and so 
the heap would only fill up thia to th'j level of the ground about it 
which would therefore be unnoticed in a few hundred years. 
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of their offence, I gave ui Engliahman's meroifnl senUiDoe, 
kod restored the dagger we had captured in the fight. Then 
ftll of them went off well pleased and — qnita ntu&y to do the 
same deed again I Not long ago it waa a matter of risk to 
camp long in snch a place as this, even with guards. But 
here we settled to stay and without any escort, and I roamed 
the savage country round without any attendant whatever. 
No bravery is needed for this, but only qniet attention to a 
few simple roles.* 

* Ono <rf thsaa mlea was not to heed one nuut >t *U, but if two were 
in sight, and they eeemed to be in conoert, then to go stnJght up to 
one of them wbui the othsr waa euro to cotne too. I had my piatol 
then, not a lerolTer, but a tu more uaeful wwpon, with only one 
burel, Mid a bayonet which jumpa out when you touch a epring. This 
I have csniad on auch oocanone for twenty yeara, and &oA thai, when 
peopU oome near in out-of-the-way plaoea, and some of them ar« 
emriou*, au admirable effect ia produced by aaking them to " look " 
while the bayonet leapa out. Arabs of thia prowling aort all know the 
nrcAw well, and there U no excuse for eihibiting it to tlieai ; beddes, 
they would ask ta handle it too. But the other pistol is a novelt;, 
and one can offer to show it as such. The moment the bayonet datta 
out, then is sure to be eurpriee, of even a start, and while iu unex- 
pected power can be exhibited (and with the bayonet thus fixed, you 
ai« ■ matdt for any man quite doee), the show has the aji of a gratu- 
itous favour, not a warlike challenge, though Tirtualiy it ia a vivid 
iymptom that one party at least ia ready for action. 

With more than two mea, a single ttavellsr doea wiael; to rely on 
moral means alone. If actually attacked by three armed Araba. hia 
chance would be small indeed, and Buppoeing that he was justified in 
killing two, and able and willing to do it, the vengeance of their more 
distant comrades would be certain : for with the whole tribe it would 
become a religious duty to wipe out blood by bloocL Besides this, it ia 
to be remembered that, wh3e one man or two might attack to rob and 
plunder, the united advance of more than this would usually be made 
with the intent, not to murder or to rob, but to capture and get a 
laneom. The first kind of attack is mere footpads' war ; it is right to 
resist, even according to the laws of the wildest horde ; but for the 
second— the endeavour to catch a Enropean, who bBH not taken proper 
eaeort — there is more thaa a. shadon of resaon in favour of the aggrea- 
■on, and one cannot forget that, about Loch Lomond, other tribe« 
than these have drawn their broadHWords for bUck-mail. 

13 
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194 NAME OF JORDAN. 

We are now at the second scarce of Jordan, and tbe 
stream that gashes forth here firom Tell el Eady is named 
the Leddan. Of the throe eeveral foantoins which form that 
wonderfnl river, the Hasbany may be considered as the Arab 
soarce, the spring at Don as the Conaanitish source, and the 
fountain at Bauias as the Roman source. 

Josepbns speaks of Dan as at the " fountains of the lesser 
Jordan,"* and an imaginary derivation was early given t 
and long maiataiaed for the very name of " Jordan," as com- 
pounded of " Ghor" and " Dan." Bat the name of Jordan 
occurs in the time of Abraham, five centuries before the title 
Dan was given to the town of Laish. 

The Jordan is never called in Scripture " the river " or 
" brook," or by any other name than its own; and it may 
be considered as proved by Bobinson and Stanley that the 
word " Jordan " is only the word larden of the Hebrew, 
which signifies "the Descender" — nghtly due both to the 
&Bt flow and the euormons fall of the river, which also 
" descends " into the earth lower than any other in the 
world.} The Jordan is also said to be tbe moat winding 
of rivers, but the Fharpor certainly winds more. 

' ' Ant. J.' book v. ch, iii. sec. i. ; and book viiL ch, viii. sec. iv. 

t Even in Jerome'i time (Robinaaii, vol. iii. p. 352] ; and in the Talmud. 
The luime of the Bbine is from rennen, " to run." 

X Stanley saya that only the Sacmmento has so great a fall u Jordan 
hoB bom tbe Lake of QaUlee to the Dead Sea (' S. and P.,' p. 284). 
The physical features of the river in general vrill be alluded to in a 
aummary farther on. Captaiu Newbold'e account differs in lome parti- 
culan from those in my notes. He eaje the mound at Dan is about 
300 paces in circumferenoe, and that tbe volume of water is at least 
OB much ae from the Banias fountun. He cites an Arab authority (or 
the usual erroneous supposition that the united stream enters the lake 
"Doirer its eaateni than its weat«m angle." He says Abulfeda called 
the Jordan " El Urduu." (' Journal of Asiatic Society,' vol. ivi. pp. 
12, IS.) He ooosiderH it highly probable that Banias whs Baal Qad 
<p. 27). He never mentioos the papyrus, though a list is given of the 
plants about Jordan. His paper is, however, the most full deecriptJon 
of Jordan's aourcea hitherto published. 
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EL GHOJAR. 195 

After examining the Fonlet of anrfwe-WBter whicli bears a 
moddy tribute into the clear pool of the aonrce at Dan, and 
being satisfied that this ia ooly the druni^e of the morass 
behind, and ia dried ap entirely in summer, I rode to the old 
Hasbany again, which had oat ita channel bo deep aa to have 
eladed oox sight towards the end of the day's journey. This 
ride was very diffienlt, whan so much rain had lately drenched 
the teeming morasa. For an boor, Latoof and myself were 
struggling through watercooraes and thick baahea. In two 
of the four larger streams, the enrreut almost carried ns 
away. Arrived at the river, we followed it for a mile down 
to the bridge of El Ghtq'ar,* which with three crooked old 
arches, all of nneqnal spans, crosses the Hasbany aa it roars 
in a wild glen. The bridge itself ia, of course, more eaay to 
reach, even on a dark winter'a ore, aa being in some sort 
Dpon a thoronghfare ; bat we then turned, where no path 
leads, along the Hasbany to its latest traverse of the high 
plateau before the current rolls over headlong into the Hooleh 
marah. 

Latoof was thoroughly well versed in the intricate water- 
ways of this wold; and nnleaa he had been ao, it would 
oertainly have been dangarooa to moke such a circnit, with 
night approaching, and when every streamlet was swollen into 
a red and angry torrent, and several times so deep as to 
cause us to bark back and try to ford elsewhere. 

Bnt for this toil there came reward in finding, for at 
least a mile, huge blocks of atones laid out in cirolea and 
squares, far too many and too big, and in a place too wet, to 
ba old Arab camps, but plainly, in my opinion, the relics of 



* Finn baji (' Byewufs in Pilcetine,' p. 370) that his g\iids cbUbiI tha 
river itaelf El Ohujor. Porter does Dot seem to mention this bridge as 
BlObujar. Wilson saw the water running ^irough onl; the western arch, 
but it filled all three channela during a; visit The bridge is sLxty-five 
paces long, and four paces brood ; two of the ilrchea are slightly pointed, 
the third being round. A rough alietcb of the bridge I have inserted in 
Hap T. The Luisany enten near thia aa a tributary. 
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196 HAZOR. 

a very ancient city. These stonei extend qnite up to the 
river's bank, vhieb here is very steep, and their weather- 
worn aspect, their enormoDS size and vast numbers, their 
strange aggregations, wherein form and method were clearly 
vieibia, though amid snob confusion and wreck, impressed 
me very strongly with the conviction titat this might be the 
site of ancient Hazor. Other travellers hare been here, and 
nsaally not in winter. In drier seasons they could, there- 
fore, move more easily amid these stone blocks by riding 
OS harder gronnd ; bnt their bare desolation in January was 
better than the high rank undergrowth of summer for explor- 
ing, and it also enforced oar attention by showing great nnm- 
bers of these stones at once, and giving to the whole scene a 
wide significance. Careful examination of some of the stones 
showed that a proportion, at least, of them bad been hewn. 
I looked for inRcriptionsin vain, but the writing of old time 
was there without letters; and I wonld earnestly snggest 
that this district should be far more diligently scrutinised 
than it appears to have been from what is told about it in 
travellers' books. 

Snbseqnent examination of the texts in Scripture and the 
Uaccabees and the notices by ancient and modem authorities 
upon the site of Hazor have convinced me that De Sanlcy is 
right in his aoppoaition that Hazor was here.'* 

Three venomous snakes from under the stones attacked 
De Saulcy's party. This, and the utter devastation of the 
scene, may well remind us of the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(chapter xlix.) — " And Hazor shaU be a dwelling for dragons, 
and a desolation for ever : there shall no man abide there, 
nor ai^ son of man dwell in it." 

* Inhis 'JoumefroundtlieDeadSeftuid in thaBibla Lftiidi' (ISSl,) 
he dewribeB % visit to tlds place, and how he found the ruiiu of a Tast 
boilding like to the Temple in Qerieim in plan^ Hu iaTeetiffation aeenu 
to b&ve (oteDded cMeflj along the Bouthem ledge, but much farther 
DorUi I found the ruiol quite as thickly (rtrewn. Thonuon and othon 
consider tbat tlie sitewaa at Neb; Yiuha, louth-weat of thia. 
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CHAFIER XIV. 

Baniu — CmorM Plutippi — Cavern — Joeephua — llireB Stnami of 
Jordftn— Phtale— Our Sariour'B Vimt— The Groat Quwtion— Psiap 
— Cniwdats' Keep — Viaw from Sabelbeh — Anxioui — Manaoura— 
Parliament — CatecliiBm — Costumes — Nose-Hinga — Wat«nra7B — 
Bright Eyee — Enter Aisbs. 

THE Bob Rojr had dow floated on two of the great bohtosb 
of Jordan ; bnt another and the most interesting had yet 
to be Been.* This is at Banias, about an hour's pleasant 
ride from Tell el Eady eastwards throngh a well-wooded 
distriot and over springy torf. Here we are just within the 
bonnds of the land of Israel, reaching " from Dan to Beer- 
sheba ; " and here at once we come upon a hallowed spot, 
for Jesns Himself bad tarried in the place, had wrought 
there miracles of meroy, had spoken deep loving words of 
wisdom, and had manifested forth His heavenly glory after 
a manner never seen elsewhere. 
For at this little village of Banias was once the town of 

* A fourth, but minor, tributary to the Jordan, not mentioned by 
the andentB, is found in the springs of Eah Shir, 2^ miles east by north 
of Fhiole Lake. They form a rindet a yard broad, and a foot deep, 
which runs by the Dorth side of the Inle, between it and Majdel, in- 
creased by several spriogH in ita course down the deep defile of Wady 
esh Shir, and, passing close to the south of Baniaa, by Wady el Kid, 
joins the Baniaa River in the basm of Hooleh. Captain Newbold "saw 
it in the month of May, when no rain had fallen for many days ) it was 
then six yards wide, and two feet deep, dear and rapid." The Araha 
Mtund him it never dries up ('Journal of the Aiiatie Soaetj,' 1SS4, 
Tid. XVL pp. U, IS.) 
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198 CMSAREA PHILIPPI. 

CteeareB Philippi. Like some other old places, it had several 
different names. According to Bobinsou and Rabbi Schwartz, 
the place was that called Baal Gad in the Bible.* Then the 
Greeks named it Paneaa, and the Romans Ctesarea, while the 
Arabs, who have no letter p, now call it Banioa (as "Pasha' 
becomes "Basba"). A long time might well be spent in 
examining the oarions relics here, and to describe them folly 
wonld occupy some pages ; bnt this has bean well done by 
Porter with his nsaal clear enccinctness, and onr bosineBS 
now is only with what concerns the sotiioe of Jordan here. 

In riding np a gentle rise from the morass, we soon meet 
the new river tumbling Its yonng waters among beantifol 
old mins, bridges, walls, and fallen pillars, the broken relics 
of grandeur and elegance, mingled with trees and eznberant 
vidergrowth. The horn of mnlets nndergronnd and the 
loader dashing of cascades above give animation to what 
else wonld be desolate. The head of all is in front of a 

* SchwutE nys (p. 01) : " It «u there that the image of the cock- 
ido) wat worahipped by Uie Cutheaiu, in the town of Tamegola, codbb- 
crated to the god Nergal (2 Kinga irii. ,10). . . . The more recent 
name of the time of the Crusoden of ' Beliaa ' for ' Boniai ' ia founded 
upon the original ^)pellati(»i of the same Baal -gad (Joshua xi 17)." 

Again (p. SO] : "It was there that tha Idol Baal-gad, already eiisting 
in the time of Joshua, waa nonhipped aa late aa the daya of Isaiah (ch. 
Ixv. II), 'who Mt a table for the Qad' (^igliah vereion, 'for UuiL 
troup,' which, however, hardly means anything ; whereas it is highly 
aigniflcaut when taken as thn nama uf a heathen divinity)." 

Stanley plaou Baal Oad at Baalbek. Thomson seenu to think that 
Hehob was at Banias (' Land and the Book,' L p. S92]. Bchwartz t«lls 
tiB (p. 202) that, " About tliroe mill north of Banias, there is a mount, 
on which there is an old buildiug having Beveial cupolas. There ia a 
tndition that the 'covenant between the pieces' with Abraham (Gen. 
XV. 9) was made on this spot ; the Arabs call it Heehhad aL Tir, i.e. the 
covenant or tMUmony of tha bird (tuitleHlove t), in reference to (he 
'bird' referred to, ibid. v. 10." 

Banias had one more name given to it according (o Joeephue ('Ant. 
J.' bo(d( IX. eh. ix. sec iv.) : " . . . King Agrippa built Ca»are» 
Philippi larger than it was before, and in honour of Nero named it 
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steep-faced cliff abont eighty feet high, of white and pink 
Btone, mnch scathed by weather and cnt abont by man. 
Niches aloft, bat empty, toll plainly of great etatnes and 
idols. Numerous inHcriptious upon the cliff speak even 
now of Fan, thoQgh with a mutilated story. Above them 
is a wdy, dedicated to El Khudr, the Moslem St. tieorge ; 
and thns we have grouped round this grotto the emblems 
that show it was sacred to the Baalite, the Jew, the Greek, 
the Boman, the Christian, and the Moslem, each in turn, 
A lofty and wide cavern opens deep in the rock, and just in 
front of this, outside, but apparently from at least the level 
of the oavem's present floor, a copious flood of sparkling 
water wells np and forward through rough shingle, and in a 
few yards it hides its noisy dashings in a dense jungle.* 
Josephos thus writes of this rock and cavern : — ' ' 80 Ciesar 



* WilBon mentioDti the stream tlut flown above ground to sw^ that 
from the cave u formed from springs in a sludlow vatlej, near Jebctn 
EhusHh, while od the other aide of a Hdgs there the (prioga flow to 
the Tarmiik. Kewbold estimatea the width of Ihe front of shingle am 
150 jaidi, but it appeared to me much lea. The poeition of the faun. 
tain, IS giren b; WilsoD, ii bt. 33° li' 45" N^ and long. 3S* 38' G7° £. 
He atijs that in the cavern there is a luge accumulation o( nibbioh, 
and soma Uttle moisture, and that the opring appears to b»ve isoued 
directly from it >t one time, and there was probably a large pool, over 
which may have been erected a temple, similar to that at Ain Fijeh, 
though on a more extcnuva scale. The fountain isauee from the lima- 
■tone, just at its junction with Uie trap formation. In front o( the 
wely the limestone boa a dip of IS*, and strike of 260°. The stream 
bridged in W. Zaareb, joining the fountain stream, had (in Januai?) 
about ona-toiirth of the volume of the latter stream ; the W. Ehoshabd 
has about one-twentjeth of that volume, and joins it a litUe higher up. 
The stream of Banias is crossed by a bridge of one arch, very slightly 
pointed. Schwarts tells us (p. 203, note) : "In 'Beresboth Rabbo,' ch. 
xxiii., it is s^d ' Three springs of Paleatiae and its vicinity remained 
not closed up after the flood (Qen. viiL 2), the springs at Tiberias, 
Abilene, and the one of the Jordan issuiug from the cave at Faneaa.'" 
The Talmud says tlie same. {Neubauer, S4, 37.]- Flin; speaks only 
of the fountuu here as the ■ource of Jordan (' Sat. Hist' ly.). Some 
excellent iketohcs trf Bsnias are given in " Those Holy Fietda " by Bev. 
9. Manning, D.D., (Relittious Tract Society, 1871), 
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zoo JQSEPHUS. 

bestowed bis country, wbicb was no small one, upon Herod; 
it lay between Trachon and Galilee, and contained Ulatba 

(Huoleh ?) and Faneaa, and tbe conntry ronnd about 

So when he bad conducted Caesar to tbe sea, and was returned 
borne, be built bim a most beautiful temple, of the wbitest 
stone, in Zeoodorua's country near the place called Panium. 
This is a very fine cave in a mouutaiu, under wbicb there is 
a great cavity in the earth, and the cavern is abrupt and 
prodigiously deep, and full of a still water ; over it hangs a 



vast mountain, and under the caverns arise the spriogs of the 
river Jordan. Herod adorned this place, which was already 
a very remarkable one, etili further by the erection of this 
temple, which was dedicated to Cajsar." (' J.W.' book xv. 
chap. X. sec. iii.) 

In another passage ('J. W.' book i. chap. xxi. sec. iii.) 
Josephus varies bis account of the cavern and source, but 
by combining the two versions, it appears to me that tbe 
springs did always in old times, as now, issue from the 
front outside tbe cave, and not from within. Tbe cavern 
was quite dry when I visited it. 

The plan of this place given above is merely a rough map 
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THREE STREAMS OF JORDAN. aot 

td the land and water in front of the cave. A pbotogreph of 
put of the springs is pablished hj the Palestine Exploration 
Fnsd, and several views about Banias. This b the " greater 
source " of Jordan, that longest reoogniaed as a beginning 
of the river, but it is not easy either to tell how maoh water 
comes from any one of the three sources separately or to 
compare their relative quantities when you are looking at 
one only, and the other two, being distant, can only be 
reviewed by memory. 

On the whole, and after a carefnl examination of them all, 
and a farther inspection (to be described later) of the Banias 
and the Hasbany at their point of junction, I come to the 
concIoBion that the Hasbany soorce is less than that at 
Banias, though the former river is the larger where the two 
unite, and that the source at Dan is larger than that at 
Banias, though the Dan waters disperse afterwards, and fail 
to reach the others in any one particular channel. 

Josephus mentions* that Philip the Tetrarch discovered 
a etill higher source of Jordan than Pan's Gave, in the little 
cnp-like lake of Phiale, four hours distant (torn Banias. To 
test the matter, he pat chaff into this pool, and it came out 
at the rock of Banias after passing underground. This is 
frequently referred to in travellers' books. From Irby and 
Mangle's account (p. S86), it seems to have been considered 
by them, and Robinson agrees (vol. iii. p. 850), as well as 
Stanley (' S. and P.' 8di), that this discovery of Philip was 
barren. One reason for this conclusion is that the water 
could not pass nndorground from Phiale to Banias because 
it would have to go beneath a certain streamlet described as 
lower than the level of Phiale. Wilson says the lake (Phiale) 
lies at the bottom of a cup-shaped basin, and has no outlet, 
though there is no stream nmuing directly into it ; the lake 
appears to receive a great portion of the surface dnun^e 
of the plain or sloping ground on ths north-east. Captain 

* ' J. W.' book iii. ch. x. aec. ni. 
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Newbold,* who also ezaminad th« Birket er Bam (Phialc) 
with care, eays that the lake is 8000 paces in circumfereDce, 
the taste of the water "a little brackish and flat," the 
temperature 76° F&hr., (air 76° in shade). The temperatare 
of the Bonias spring at the same time was 68". The lake 
abooiids with leeches and bogs. Then he aaya : " I re- 
peated the experiment of Philip the Tetrarch ; hat the straw 
thrown in remained motionleBs on the surface. The Iohb bjr 
evaporation would be amply sufficient to account for the 
lake's never overflowing." A water-mark showed the lalie 
had been six inches higher in winter. 

Though Sir C. Wilson sought for subterranean passages 
leading from the fountains of Banias, none oonid be fonnd. 
The impure water of Phiale is very different from the sweet 
water of the fonntain. The deep ravine of Wady em Eeib 
lies between Phiale and the fonntam. The cleft of W. 
Ehoshab^ cnts off commnnication between the fountain and 
the pool near Sheba, which some sapposed was a sonrce 
of the river; the rapid dip of the strata westerly would 
not allow the water to ran to the founttun. The sheikh at 
Banias said straw had been pnt in at Sheba and appeared 
at Uul Banias fonntain. This was most likely a fabrication, 
built upon accounts of the other experiment already noticed. 
The amount of water from the fountain was doubled after 
rain. It may, therefore, be considered as quite settled that 
the fountain of Banias is the first real source of Jordan iu 
that direction. 

A little stone shanty beside the great rock served me as a 
shelter from a shower of rain, as I came here alone, and pnt 
my horse into Pan's Cavern, while I heaped wood on the 
still warm embers of the deserted Are, and made myself at 
home. This house of a trastfiil shepherd had no door. He 

* 'Journal of the Auatio Society,' toL xri. (I8G6), p. S. The am&U 
lake wHith of Baniu, and ahown in my picture (poiC, p. 207), is $iaa 
called Birket er Ram. Tbomaan, in 'The Laud and the Book,' gives 
Toodcuta represeDting the Baoiaa rodi and the Pbiale pool. 
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OUS SAVIOUR'S VISIT. ao3 

had left everytblDg quite open inside, so I was very soon 
comfortable, and greeted the venerable proprietor -when he 
returned, telling him the one cardinal fact that I was an 
Englishman. 

Cnsarea Philippi wonid have been interesting enough to 
see with what has been told already as its features — the 
grand mointain views aronnd it ; the worships of Pagan, 
Tnrh, and Jew, each with their symbols; the Crosaders' 
mined keep, and the fights of the Croaa ; and, oldest of all, 
yet ever fresh, the sonrce of Jordan. 

Bat a, higher holiness was printed on this rock when the 
foot of Christ came here, seeking for " the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel," even on the outskirts of the land where 
they wandered.* He had healed the blind man of Bethstuda, 
(Mark viii. 22.) If this was the eastern town of that same, 
our Lord next went by the waters of Uerom until He " came 
into the coasts of Cnsarea Philippi." f Then was that 
searching question put, and that solemn pledge was given, 
which is recorded in these verses : — 

" He asked His disciples, saying. Whom do men say that 
I the Son of man am ? 

' ' And they said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist : 
some, Elias ; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 

" He saith nnto them. But whom say ye that I am ? 

"And Simon Peter answered and said; Thon art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. 

"And Jesus answered and said nnto him, Blessed art 

• The wely marked in Hap V. u Noby Seid Yuda— the " tomb «t 
the Lord Judah "— nwy be (ThonuoD thinks— i. SSI) wb*t is alludiid 
to in Joehua xix. 34, when be describea the bordera at Nsphtali u 
reacUag " to Judah upon Jordan toward tbe EunriMng." So " He is 
goDe to Kiitilt " (i. t. Cwsartf,) to eipran the farthest limit — Ifenbauer, 
S38. Thomson deecribee the vait number of >corpiona found here in 
lummer. The inhabitanta, to avoid these, build Lttle booths on long 
P<JeB to dwell in. 

^ Matt. xtI 13. Tbe word "coasts" is eipragaiTa as describiDg 
"Qa towns" (Mark viii. 27) on tbe edge ef the wide watery plain. 
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204 THE GREAT QUESTION. 

tboQ, Simon Bar-jona : for fieah and blood hath not revealed 
it nnto thee, bnt my father which iB in heaven. 

"And I Bay also nnto thee, That thon art Peter, and npou 
this rock I will bnild my chnrch ; and the gatoB of hell shall 
not prevail against it. 

"And I will give nnto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven : and whatsoever thon shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven : and whatsoever thon shalt loose on earth 
Bhall be loosed in heaven. 

" Then chained He His disciples that they should tell no 
man that He was Jesas the Christ. 

"And* He began to teach them, that the Son of man 
mnst snffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, and 
of the chief priests, and seribas, and be killed, and after 
tltree days rise again. 

"Bat when He had tamed about and looked on His 
disciples, He rebuked Peter, sayiog. Get thee behind me, 
Satan : for thou savooreat not the things that be of God, 
bnt the things that be of men."t 

Where this scene took place cannot be ascertained now. 
Mark, (viii. 27) says it was " by the way," bnt a fond fancy 
wonld fix it dramatically nuder the rock at Banias. 

Then " after sii days " our Saviour took His three apostles 
"into a high mountain" to be transfigured, and to speak 
with the prophet and the great lawgiver. He had called 
Himself the " Son of Man " to the apostles ; now He was 
proclaimed as " My beloved Son " by the very voice of 

* Uark viiL SI, 33. 

t Too ofteu the latter part of thii conversation U omitted when the 
(ret is given. At the aame place and tints, when Feler was called a 
"stone," he wu called "Satan." We ahould be content to bebujtt in 
with Peter juit so long aa Feter is a " living atone " on Christ, the 
" Rode of agee." Let those who aBsemble under the dome of St. Peter's, 
encircled b; the promise given to the Apostle, which is written there 
on a blue bond above them, think well whether the "lively stonea"' of 
Chiist's Church are new doctriDM invented bj man, or new men cOQ. 
verted to Christ. 
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CRUSADESS' KEEP. »s 

Jehovah. All this took place neai Bonias, and maofa better 
is it that no one can Bay exactly where. The words and 
deeds are glorious and thrilling, but they are meant for the 
whole earth, and not for a single spot to make its own. 
God seems to have withheld from as precise knowledge as 
to the places of His most wondrous deeds, that the lessons 
taught by them might be for all people everywhere, and for 
all time — aye, for eternity itself and every univeiee.* From 
this iarthest point of His walk of mercy through Israel, the 
Saviour turned back again to scenes of agony and death. 
He had forti&ed His faithful ones by His king-like promise ; 
He had been fortified Himself by His Father's voice out 
of the " bright cloud ; " and now and for the last time " He 
set His face to go onto Jerusalem." 

Near Banias ie the splendid ruin of the castle of Snbeibeh, 
which stands proudly on a height guarded by sheer oUfT all 
round, except at the entrance gate ; and to reach this — the 
only way in — the pilgrim must pass a long narrow path, 
whoUy open to the view of a defending garrison, and com- 
pletely at their mercy if he comes as an enemy, Murray's 
Handbook almost entreats the traveller not to nues this 
place. His words are not too urgent, for it is, on the whole, 
the most magnificent relic of such a fortress to be seen. 
Heidelberg is not so large, nor has it anything like the view 
we have before us here. Towers and bastions are round 
about, and huge walls and courtyards fill the space within. 
A thousand men here, more or less, would not crowd the 
visitors' rooms, or weigh upon the grand old masonry. 
Built by the Herods first, perhaps, or by Pb<enician masons, 
it was an outwork afterwards of the Holy Wars, ,when 
nations were fired with frenzy for the Land of the Cross. 
Now we can scarcely beg a few guineas from the world to 
uncover the buried rains of Polestiuo. 

* Farhapa tha ipot meet neurly known uid quite undoubted U that 
where tb« Great Preacher " lat thiu on the well," and prsacbed a full 
immon to the most empty of oongiegalioiu, eran ia one fallen woman. 
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Uy rifle waa beside me, bnt no one in right or heaiing. I hud 
a fit of melanoholj meditation here, deploring our degenerate 
days that leave ench a noble stronghold in the hands of the 
feeble Turk — hia, too, for the last seven htmdred years. 
Bnt it vas not to be moody I climbed np to Snbeibeh, nor, 
indeed, was it to eee this old castle with its cold grey atones. 
I came to scan from hence how the Bob Roy conld paddle 
tbrongh the marsh of Hooleh ; to get, if poaaible, some little 
inUing of where the Jordan spreads its lost waters, and how 
they are gathered again into one before the last long leap of 
" the Descender." 

From this lonely perch, about 1500 feet above the plain, 
the panorama is Bnperb. The hills of Bashan are cleft in 
front, and they frame the wide-spread picture. To the left, 
and fartheat off, are the gleaming waters of Merom. In 
front is the Galilean chain, and on the right Is Hermon — 

"Gke Tenenffe or Atlna unremored." 

Down in the level hollow etretches the wide morass, of dark 
and even colour, gloomy, but with pools and lakes and strips 
of disjointed water shining in the sun like the last snow- 
wreaths of spring on a half-melted lawn. The most careful 
scrutiny conld not detect any method or seqneuc* in these 
water- patches. They are inserted in the drawing here as 
aocnrately as I could make them ont ; Thomson gives a 
sketch, bnt from a lower point of view. Viewed as a mere , 
landscape, one might fancy, indeed, some possible channel 
between them ; but a more practical connection mast be 
discerned before the canoeist can trust bis boat on such a 
network of water, without at least some possible rente 
determined. Often in Sweden I had to climb high hills to 
spy ont the way through the archipelagoes on the great 
lakes, several of them eighty miles long. But tho grand 
difference there was that while the canoe might be stranded 
a dozen times or lost altogether, there would still be do 
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danger to iia crew from man or benat Bach as must be ex- 
[lected now. 

It will be readily nnderstood that after experience in 
TDfsges alone, whUe dangers of one class get to be more 
deepiaed, and boldueaa increases as to one class of difficnlttes, 
yet another kind of possibilities becomes more realised as 
truly formidable which, at first starting on anoh cmises, 
woald never be thoagbt of at all. 

However, after all the moralizing abont the morasa had been 
done it came to this in the end : that there was very good 
reason for not trying to pasa through Hooleh Marah, bat tiiere 
was much better reason for a determined effort to try it now. 

Next day, therefore, with Hany, I made a recmtnaittance 
from oar head-ijaaTters by the mound at Dan, that we might 
find the best way, or any way, by which to carry the Bob 
Rcy into the soft green plain. He was qnite as anxious as 
myaelf to do this well, and up to a certain point of persever- 
ance a good Eastern dragoman is as resolute as any English- 
man. Where the Orientals break down (as seems to me) is 
when the difSculty is an unknown one, and has to be over- 
come in a way entirely new. It is just then that is wanted 
the Saxon's positive resolve " It »liaU be done." And this 
was needed now. To take a horse down these rough rooks 
was easy. To ateer a mule, even a laden one, among the 
bogs and gnabing streamtetB, and throagh hedges and reeds 
and thickets, conld be done by bearing bumps and bruises 
and duckings in the mad. Bat we had to find a way for 
a tender cargo to bo carried here—the ever-precious Bob 
Roy ; and this, so strong in waves and rapida, might be 
Bmaahed by a single fall of the horse, and then the journey 
conld not be begun again withont long delay, or, at best, 
wonld be continued with the enfeebling sensation of paddling 
over a new and rapid river in a crippled boat. Nevertheless, 
we found a way here even in this winter season, and with 
all the ground flooded by recent rain ; and we settled upon 
a liouse, the last on the plain, where the Bob Boy might 
14 
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aio MANSOURA. 

lodge tkfl tkat oigbt, and then we bespoke for her the best 
bedroom ia a boffaloes' byre, the landlord, no doabt, being 
pnzzled oat of his wits when he was gravely told that next 
day wonld cornea "shaktoor." And come it did, on January 
4lh, all safe, to Mansonra, after &r less straggling than was 
expected, and no hurt 

This place is at a clamp of trees seen from Tell el Kady. 
Two stone houses are by a little monnd, and, bo far as I 
oonld make out, this is the ground of the Difne Arabs, 
evidently connected by name with the ancient Daphne,* 
the longer way of aaying Dan. What in such sparsely 
peopled places may be called a crowd was waiting to receive 
US, and indeed they were a rough-looking set, bnt civil 
enough, and strongly reverencing my double-barrel while 
they worshipped the canoe. 

So great was the pressure about me that it was very 
difficult to take compass- bearings here, but it was far more 
difficult to obtain from the numerous Arabs peering at ns 
any one name of the villages in front — the clamps, I mean, 
of straw mat hnts, and Arab tents, and every cross breed 
eompromise between the aoimal and vegetable orders of 
architecture. 

First, it was scarcely possible to point out these mere 
knobs on the horizon, so that any two men beside me should 
agree upoo what they were asked to look at. Then their 
arguments about the matter had to be filtered through faith- 
ful Hany's rendering of the case. Next the names bad to be 
marked in pencil on my plan, and lastly the whole list was 
found to be wrong. 

This was the usual routine, and it- happened so many 
times, and after long periods of rest had been given to cool 
doMm the conflicting geographers, and to allow some comeMiu 

• Another Daphne, near Antioch, is mentEoned b; JosvpbuB, and 
fa) 2 Maccabeea iv. 3. Sctiwurtz {p. 47) plikces "Dufne" at Berim, 
or RIblah. I obeerta tti&t almoet evei; writer of traveU here has a 
Daphne of hia own. 
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of their verBioDfl to bo pracipitatad for naa, tb&t I was driven 
to the relnctant concIoBion, first, that tlie places had no 
names, and, second, that none of the men Icnew the places. 
As this never happened thus before to me, and as it mast 
have been caused by one or other of these reasons, I feel 
pretty Bare that the maps of Hooieh will never agree if we 
take the names from what the people tell dh, and that the 
time is come for some inventive toorist to chrieten all the 
localities himself. 

After a stormy session of this parliament in the grove of 
Daphne, I peremptorily silenced all the self-elected speakers, 
except a fine dear-eyed fellow, who seemed to be the least 
garmlons and the most knowing man among them ; and 
having overmled in my favour all points of order, I noted 
down this man's version of the Hooieh Domesday- Book as a 
comment in explanation of a careful sketch made previonsly 
from a point ffOO feet above the plain. From this the few 
names are ^ven in Map V., and perhaps they are as likely 
to be right as any other list. 

The following catechism will show what bad to be 
digested into knowledge fit to record in a map, and in the 
colloquy Q. is the English enqnirer, and A. is the answering 
Arab. 

Q. — YoQ see that little group of huts near the big tree ? 

A. — ^Yes, where the water flows qniet; that is Absees. 

$.— And the next huts to the left ? 

^.— Tell el Sehady. By the Prophet I it's a fishing- 
station. Great for fishing is the Ingleez ; bat this is in tht 
reeds ("Rab"). 

(Voice in the crowd :) " ' Dowana ' is the name." 

Q. — What name did you sny last ? 

(Voice :) " Zahmouda " — (which voice, alter much wrangle, 
tnma out to be not the same that spoke iirst). 

Q.— Which is Zahmouda ? 

{Three people point in three directions, and instantly begin 
a sabaidiary debate.) 
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Q. — Look ftlODg m; ramrod. Now, what's the name of 
the hamlet it points to ? 

A, — ^Dowuia. 

Q. — Whj, it's what yon said was Abeees I 

A. — ^Kl Aksaes the Howaja sees to tiie right of Zahmoada. 

Q, — ^Bat where is Zahmonda ? 

(First voice, and a general chonu — the second voice being 
stifled by caffs :) " Kezt to Tell el Schady." 

Then, with rough eagemeBB, the etrongest of the Dowana 
faction paehea his long forefinger forward, pointing straight 
enough — but whither ? and with a volley of words ends " Ah 
—ah — a — a — a a — a. ' ' 

This strange ezpression had long before puzzled me when 
first heard from a shepherd in Bashan. I thought the man 
was a stammerer, then that he was laughing at me, then that 
he was crazy himself. But the simple meaning of this long 
string of " ab's," ahortened and qnickened, and lowered in 
tone to tbe end, is merely that the place pointed to is a 
■■ very great way off." Nor is the plan a bad one for giving 
by words a long perspective distance to the place we are 
pointing out. 

The festival endmg Ramadan happened to fall at this time, 
BO tiiat all the people were idle, joyous, and boisteroas in 
their fashion, and they had donned their gandiest finery. A 
procession of children came over the marsh with gnns and 
flags, green boughs, long sticks, and music of tom-toms and 
singing. Whan they saw the Bob Roy on horseback, the 
ranks burst into disorder, and rushed to our group with wild 
shouts. They believed (said they) that the canoe had come 
to honour their holiday show. Each one in torn came up 
to see my pith helmet, and the older men to gaze on my 
compass. Their dress was the most various possible, long 
and short, coloured and plain, scanty and ample, of camel's 
hair bam Bsmascus, silk &om Lebanon, and Manchester 
cotton. All tbe women had their faces stained with blue 
patterns. Most of the men were tattooed, and some not 
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merely punctured, but gashed hideously in diagrams on their 
cheeks. A good deal of jewellery was displayed. Many 
of the men wore earrings. Kose-rings were the fashion 
among the young. Heavy dirty coins (kesh) chained 
together hung from their hair and rattled ou their cheeks. 



TbiH Uooleli HeuU 

One had this chain of money linked at one end to bis ear, 
and at the other to his nose. 

The moment I tried to sketch any of these, the happy 
subject of the pencil became at once grave, important, 
and stiff, putting on his "best looks," and (as generally 
in such coses) tookiug the most unlike himself. These 
portraits were bespoken and eagerly received aa presents, 
Bod so I secured only three for my album, which are given 
above. One of the dandies thus sketched had a headdress 
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with for woven into his hair, and two long sidelocks pendent, 
and another was a mischievonB little ecamp, very unlikely to 
be regular at his School-board school, with three tails on his 
head, and, plainly, by his manners, a sprig of nobility, a 
prince from a mud palace near, or, at any rate, privileged in 
general as a " fliberly-gibet." The third portrait represents 
the young fashionable with the cfaun from nose to chin. I 
thought that the wearer was a girl, and even then this 
ornament would be wonderfal enough, thongh what finery 
can be too extravagant for feminine coquetry ? Bat my 
sketch-book shows that the wearer of the parure was a 
man ; nor is this warrior of Hooleh the only man who, with 
a string of coins, can be " led by the nose." 

The name of this village, Mansoura, means "delight," 
and there are many other places called by this name 
besides the large town in the Delta already described in 
our log. Fine oak-treea shade the green Tell here ; south 
of it is the cow-honse, where we docked the Bob Roy for 
a night, and a corn-mill tamed by a noisy slnice of water. 
It will be seen by Map T. that the river on the east is the 
Banias,* which has wandered down here from the cave 
of Fan, while behind and aronnd the Tell are several 
stroatDs complicated in thoir relations, but on a higher level 
than the Baoias, and apparently not always here uniting 
with that river ; at all events, not when we saw them. 
These upper streamlets are parts of the Leddan, which has 
broken its channel into many pools and brooks, soon after 
leaving the source at Dan, and is then dispersed by cana- 
letles over fields, and absorbed by marshland, from which 
the waters again debouch, unite, and branch ont once more 

* I cannot undertttand what Dr. Thomson sajB ( * Land and the 
Book,' i 3S1 ), that, atarting from Mansoura, and " crosaiiig the Baniasy 
at Sheikh Hueih, we came to the main branch of the Leddan, and in 
ten minutea more to another branch with the name of Buraij. Half a 
mile from thii all the streams unite with the Harbany, a little north of 
Sheikh Yuiuf, a large Tell on the very edge of the marah." 
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at; half a mile from Tell el Kady. One arm of this, I was 
told, reaches to the Hasbany River, but, if so, it is a mere 
brook. It may be safely said that the Leddan spreads 
generally into Hooleh plain, bat to follow up this network 
of Etreamlets in a walk was not easy, for they were o^n too 
broad to leap on foot, and their banks were too treacherous 
to ride over. The exact geography coold be better deci- 
phered in summer, bat fever, agae, and plenty of other ills 
wonld be rampant then upon the marsh. 

The crowd under the oaks had increased in uamber as I 
retaraed &om the rough survey of their amphibious territory. 
In a large semi-cirole they stood at the open door of the 
honse until the bufTaloes were expelled from it, protesting in 
loud bellows and angrily rushing through the mud. 

Onr host was a dnll, sad, and silent man. He had come 
to the place a year before. Four of bis children had been 
slaughtered in the massacre — for he was a Christian — and 
the only one left was a little ^1 of ten years old. She was 
most beantifal in face and figure, and with u happy angelic 
look, very winning to regsfd. Her gentle kindness to her 
father, her graceful alacrity in the household bustle of pre- 
pariag for a Howtqa, her dignified restraint of the rade 
urchins about ns delighted me exceedingly. With tears the 
fond father held out her little right hand to show me how it 
was gashed and worthless for needlework, then be shook his 
head, sorrowfally weeping, and sympathy watered in my 
eyes. 

He seemed too down-hearted and woe-begone to feel the 
panting thirst of hot revenge for this Moslem's outrage, and 
in lack of other consolation he lighted his chiboaque. I gave 
the pretty child a ' British Workman ' with its cheerful pic- 
tuies, and an English knife and other presents. Then to get 
peace, we closed the few boards called a door, and which 
admitted plenty of light, though there was no window. For 
company's sake the man stopped the hours of evening by 
nie. My converse with him was by few signs and fewer 
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^ords, though they were all 1 knew of Arabic ; but even 
theae cheered him, for my hand poioted him upwards, and 
he knew the meaning when that BJgnal came from a 
"NnBBBrene." 

A heap of corn was in the room, and a steelyard to weigh 
it, and some ox yokes. Not a single article of fnmiture was 
there bnt the one straw mat, on which I stretched oat to 
sleep, with my boat-bag for a pillow. Load kickings at the 
door soon knocked in its feeble faatening, and a dozen Arabs 
entered. They had come to bay gunpowder from the Chris- 
tian miller. After much bargaining he pnlled out the old 
oanvaa sack I had been leaning upon for hours, and wherein 
was the gunpowder perfectly loose, and we hadbeen smok- 
ing too, and now a man came in with a nargilleh (water- 
pipe). The powder was weighed in handAils. Each of the 
Arabs flashed a pinch of it and then blew down the mouth of 
his rusty gun. Some put their powder io bits of paper in 
their belts, others carried it quite free in a goatskin bag, 
others in their pockets, with a dozen more things. Eadi 
man wrangled all the time of weighing bis portion, and he 
always got » spoonful more thrown in extra to quiet his 
mormurings. They all departed at last, and we were at 
peace. Bnt they all returned with lond imperions mien 
to say "their change was wrong." My wearied bust only 
sighed and gave half-farthings roond, and I did not wish to 
see any one of the miller's cnstomers again, bat to-morrow 
will tell about that. The cats scampered over me all night, 
no doubt they smelt the large pudding in my bag. In dreamy 
straggles to explain how the eyes of oats will glance bright 
like diamonds through block darkness, sleep seized and over* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Birar Banio*— Strange Rock — Afloat Alone— Hiding — "Waltziiig" — 
Meeting of the Waten — Punued — At Bay — Fired At— Caught — 
CaptiTe's Appeal — Carried to Captivitj — Before the Court — Senteuoe 
— TauDla— Keve 



DEFT little lassie, good monung I Yonr bright eyes, how 
they Bparkle I your uaat and modeBt dress, bow tidy I 
Darling of yoor father — fair Christian maid, good-bye t 
Now monnt tha Bob Boy, and be careful, Latoof and Adoor. 

We were taking the canoe as far as possible on horseback 
over the plain to save the time of floating on the crooked 
river, and thus to gain a £ne long daylight for the voyage 
itself. The Banias makes long bends here, keeping well 
eastwards to our left, and at intervals I rode to its banks 
to inspect them. Near Mansonra it passes a most cnrions 
obstacle, an oblong level rock, and so far as I saw— .-the last 
rock in the plain. This projects from the west bank, dne 
eastwards. It is rectangolar in shape, abont six feet thick, 
and three feet out of the water. Against this barrier the 
river rans fall tilt, and foams back, turning on itself as if in 
anger. The swift current sways to the left, and rushes quite 
round the end of the rock in a narrow passage ; there mast be 
rock on its other side too, else it would soon sweep oat a 
broad bay in the bank. Never having seen a rock so placed 
in a river, I sketched it as on our next page. 

The banks of the Banias are otherwise uninteresting 
here, and about six feet high along the plain. Shrubs line 
them 4t intervals, but they are mostly bare and gravelly. 
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Baffaloea and horses browse on the luscions grass. All the 
horses appear to be of one colour, for they are thickly coated 
with mud. Clover, I am sure, 
would readily grow on their backs. 
Ab for the buffaloes — the "bulls 
of Bashan "—their favourite pas- 
time is to stand, with outstretched 
gaping head, just up to their 
stomachs in slush. A berdsmtm 
was out thns early to drive this 
mixed flock somewhere. He rode 
a Bplendid Arab without saddle or 
bridle, and perfectly naked him- 
self. With a long stick he dealt 
heavy blows on the horses before 
him, and heavier upon the bnf- 
faloes. All these plunged and 

Stimge Rock in Jordin. , , , ■ . 

scampered, and squealed, and 
bellowed, and kicked, with their tails in the lur, a loud 
wild orgie of savage animal life. 

The. few hamlets in the marsh are curioasly various in 
their architecture. After the stoue house and flat roof we 
had left, there is the mud wall with a round humpbacked top 
of reed matting. Others have side mats for walls, and the 
roof shaped like a pnlpit cushion, of which the tassels at the 
comers are heavy stones tied by straw ropes to keep the 
light covers on ; black Arab tents sacoeed, and with woven 
reeds at tho aides, and then the long tent pure and simple : 
all the varieties, in fact, of tent and thatch, and mud and 
mat, combined. The sketch at p. 2S5 will show these " Beit 
Shahr," the reed demesnes of Hooleh. 

We joined the Baniaa River where it runs between the 
hoases of Aksees, or Absees, or Abseeyieh, as it was called 
by each of my instructors yesterday. The stream was about 
100 feet wide for a little, but narrowing and expanding 
at every turn. The water was turbid and in flood, with 
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wfairliog eddies, the banks of reddish clay, and thick reeda 
nestled in the bights. Nobody was aroused in the village 
when we noiselessl; laonched the Bob Boy to float on the third 
stream of Jordan, aa it bad already floated on the other two. 

Slowly we niunbered each article that had to be stowed 
away, so aa to see that nothing was taken that conld possibly 
be left behind for lightness, and nothing left that ought to 
be taken for safety. Hany was now to return towards Dan, 
whence the mnles and baggage had already gone away, and 
he was to press on to MeUafaa, near the end of Hooleh 
Lake, where he was to wait for me, and to watch night 
and day by relays ontil I might arrive, " any time during 
the next forty-eight hours." 

It was bright sunshine above us, and the river-stream 
looked hearty and strong below, but there was more than 
usual pressure between our hands as the Bob Boy glided off 
with my dragoman's earnest " God bless you I " 

Onoe more alone, the interest and excitement were strung 
up to the highest pitch. It was not like the Ateibeh morasa, 
where my tent was on shore, and I had only to get back to 
that. Here, on the Jordan, the stream was far too powerful 
to think of returning against it ; and where indeed, could 
I come back to ? 

Ihe interest arose from the hope of discovering the real 
oonrse of Jordan. Suppose we had ten miles of the Thames 
still nncertain in our maps, would it not be a reproach to 
English boatmen 1 But Jordan was an old river before the 
lliames was heard of, snd the Thames will be forgotten 
when Jordan will be remembered for ever. What an 
honour, then, for the Rob Roy to trace even one new bend 
of this ancient river I 

As the Hooleh Arabs seemed to be an ill-looking set, 
and had but a poor certificate of character from the tales of 
travellers, I tried to slip by them nnperceived under the 
high banks, and this was the first place in my voyages where 
the natives were to be eluded. 
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On the Absna the difficult ports for the canoe were in 
deep rocky defiles, where no man, friend or foe, conld come 
along the banks ; but here, on Jordan, the banks were level 
and open to tlie prowling robbers. Moreover, I was to meet 
them, if at all, without the conEtraining pomp and presence 
of a retinue, and, once captured, I would be lawful prize for 
u ransom. 

No one caught sight of the canoe as she stole past the 
mat houses of Abaees under a few palm-trees. Then the 
river wound very crookedly, but with steep banks and 
jungle concealing me. The bends were so angular and the 
current so swift that in the turns it was utterly impossible 
not to run into the thick overhanging canes. Then was in- 
vented a new way of getting round sharp serpentine comers, 
and which way I beg to commend very warmly to canoeists. 
The diagram will show this manceuvre. We are supposed 
to be speeding fast round a bend shaped like the letter S, 
and this ia the way 
to manage it. Run 
the bows of the 
canoe gently into 
the left bank at the 
first angle, and let 
the stem be swung 
by the current until 
you can back into 
the right bank of 
the next angle, and 
ran the stem in 
there. Lettbecur- 
" Wiitiing.' rent again swing the 

bow until you can 
paddle ahead in freedom, and so escape from, the double bend. 
It will be found that the eddies are all in favour of this 
plan, and the jungle in the bends is an aid rather than hin- 
drance ; but the operation requires quiet attention and good 
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balandng, especially when ateeriiig back foremoBt; and a 
good look-out mast be kept, lest in the carrow parts of the 
stream both bow and stem might be oaaght at once, when an 
npaet would be a moral certainty. 

This new pas in the canoe I called " waltzing,'' the Rob 
Roy being my partner; and as we were whirling about in 
this dance without muBic, I saw a head gazing over the reeds 
in amazement. His eyes opened large, up went his hands, 
and he disappeared with a yell. Soon I heard others shont- 
ing, and soon — too soon — they all ran near to see. In a 
moment I noticed how very different they were in manner 
from any other spectators that so often had run alongside 
me in Europe, Africa, and America. They were dancing in 
frantic excitement and shouting ferocioosly.' The bounding 
current bore me along too fast for their running, but while 
I had to go round the long bends, they crossed by shorter 
routes, and sainted my approach with a volley of clods. All 
these fell harmless, and at the next bend the Hasbany lUver 
ran into the Banias ; so the men were left at the point of 
junction, high on the sleep bank, screaming until I dis- 
appeared. 

The Hasbauy joins the Banias in a proper orthodox way, 
each river yielding its tribute quietly to the nnited whole, 
and now for the first time is formed the veritable Jordan. 
Yandevelde marks this spot near Tell Bheikh Yusnf, " the 
Monnt of the lord Joseph ; " * and be is quite right, for there 
was the green hill close by the shore, the junction of the 
geographical and the historic streams of Jordan, the weddiug 
of the line of largest waters with the line of largest fame.t 

Each of the rivers here seems to be about seventy feet 

* On tlie eastern hilk U Bbown Uie place where Joseph vm Bold to 
the Midianiteg. 

t KoliinBOD rode (mth Thunuon) from TeU el Cad; to 3beikh Yiuut 
In &■ hour and forty miuutesC Laud and the Book,'! 388). JosephuB 
ujB : " Now Jordan's visible atraun ariaeB from tiiis caveru (Panium}, 
and divides the marshes and fens of the L&ke Semechooitia : when it 
bath niu another hundred and sevent; furlongs " (' J. W.' book iiL ch. 
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wide, and seven or eigbi feet deep. The waters of botli 
were pale brown in coloor, and their united stream was 
abont a hnndred feet broad. Here I intended to land and 
take bearings, but the banks were perfectly steep. However, 
in the middle there was a beantifnl island of small round 
Mack gravel, and I ran the boat on that and got out to rest, 
to collect my thoughts as to the new complexion things had 
taken, to prepare my pistol, and settle whether it was better 
to lie concealed for an hoor, or to push on swiftly and try to 
outran the wave of excitement which had evidently arisen, 
and wonld quickly propagate itself among the Arabs in the 
fields. 

Launched again, the cnrrent bore us on delightfully. The 
banks were from twelve to twenty feet high and qnite vertical, 
with grass upon the top, through which two buffaloes looked 
at me, and soon their driver too. I gave him a most polite 
" salaam ! " but he stared as if he saw a ghost — a most 
terrible ghost, — and then be ran away hallooing. 

With all my might I pressed on now, but soon heard the 
men behind me. In a straight reach, and with a good 
cnrrent like this, they could not keep up with the canoe. 
Bnt here these pursuers out across the bends on shore, and 
so they overtook me in ten minutes. Then a dozen of them 
were running high above, and they speedily increased to 
fifty — men, women, and children. 

X. nc Tii.). ThB distance ha moDtiona would be about Courteen Englidi 
miles. But the pomtion of Tell 9heikh YuBut ia aettied by the obser- 
vatioue of 8ir C. WilsoQ, R.E., and Lieutenant AndersoD, B.E., whoes 
Burvc; readied to Uiii spot, and from tbeie the TeQ ia marked in our 
map, as well as Monaoura, Banias, and Jin Obujar, fixed in relatiou to 
Tell Haioweh (on the loutji-weet at Hap Y. ), where waa an UBtronomical 
station. ThuB far the featune of the diitrict of Uooleh are now 
published (or the first time from proper data, and it will be «aen that 
all prerioui maps are wrong. The details of Map T., anJ th« whole of 
Map VI., ara from my own obaervation. 
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AT BAY. M3 

It was of no oae now to paddle foai, bnt better to reserve 
my Btrength and keep cool for what might oome, Saddenly 
every one of them diBappeared, but I knew I mnat meet 
them all ronnd the next corner. There they were, Bcream- 
ing, with that wild boareeness only the Arab can attain, 
" Al hurra I al horra t " (To land I to land !) That was the 
chorus, and a royal salnte of missiles splashed in the water. 
I bowed to tbem quietly, and answered " Ingleez ; " bnt 
they ran still with me in a tamultnoua rabble, and eeeiog 
some of them drop thdr scanty garments I knew what wonld 
follow — they jnmped into the water. 

They swam splendidly, and always with right and left 
hand alternately in front ; bnt of course I distanced the 
swimmers, who mormnred deep, while the others shouted 
and laughed. Then the naked ones got out and ran along 
the bank again, and all disappeared as before for another 
attack. 

It was a crisis now ; bnt as there was no shirking it, the 
Rob Roy whirled round the nest point beaatifully ; and here 
the river was wide, and the rascals were waiting in the 
water, all in a line acroas, about a score of tbem wading to 
their middle. 

For a moment I paused as to what was best to do. In such 
times 'tis best to wait for events and not to make them. All 
the men were silent and stood still, as I quietly floated near 
one of the swimmers, then saddenly splashed him in the face 
with my paddle, and instantly escaped through the interval 
with a few vigorous strokes, while a shout of general applause 
same from the bank ; and they all ran on except one, who 
took a magnificent " header " into the river, and fame np 
eiaetly by the stem of the Rob Roy, with hia arm over her 
deck. But my paddte was under his arm in an instant, and I 
gently levered him off, saying, tn my softest accents, "Eater- 
hayrac 1 " (thanks I), as if he had been rendering a service. 
The shout renewed, and the best of them all retired dis- 
comfited. 
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At this time we mnst have been quite Dear the village 
of Salhyeh (a name I can never forget), and the number of 
people on the banks was now at the least a hundred. Mao; 
of them had ox-goads, some had spears, the rest had the 
long dnbe with hnge round knobs at the end pecniiar to that 
northern district. Another shower of missiles came, yet, 
strange to say, not one bit the boat. Then rose the cry, 
" Baroda t baroda 1 " (the gnn 1 the gun t). 

I let my boat float quietly that the excitement might cool 
down, and, looking at the mob quite close, I saw several 
point thcii long guns at me ; one kneeled to do so, yet none 
of Qiem at first seemed really in earnest to Bboot, for they 
did not chip their flints. 

But soon on a little point in front I noticed a man posted 
methodically for a purpose. He trimmed his priming, he 
cocked his hammer, and, aa I came straight up to him, 
every other person stopped to look, and not a voice was 
beard. 

I could not escape this man, and he knew that well. TJp 
went his gnn to bis shoulder : be was cool, and so was L 
The muzzle was not twenty feet from my face. Three 
thoughts coursed through my brain: (1) "Will hit me 
in the month; bad to lie wounded here." (2) "Aimed 
from his left shoulder ; bow convenient to shoot on both 
sides 1 " (9) " No use ' bobbing ' here — first time nnder 
fire — Arabs respect courage." 

The clear round black of the mazzle end followed me 
covering as I passed. I stared right at the man's eyes, and, 
as his band tugged at the stiff trigger, I gave one powerful 
stroke ; at the same moment be fired — fiz, bang I and a 
splash of the ballet in the water behind me. Ixiad shoots 
came out of the smoke. I stopped, brandished my paddle, 
and shouted, " Not fair to use a gun I " In an instant the 
water was full of naked swimmers straining towards me. 
In vain I tried hard to avoid them. Suddenly my canoe 
was wrenched down. It was by the same black giant 
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I bad elbowed off before; bat now he cune forionaly, 
brandiehing the white shank-bone of a buffalo. I warded 
off that with m; paddle, bat another also had got hold of 
the boat. I was captured now, and mast resort to tactics. 
The crowd yelled loader in triumph, bat I motioned my 
captors to take the boat to the opposite shore. The man 



Cmptun. 

cried " Bakshish I," — a word I had somehow heard before t 
I said, "Yea; bat to the sheikh." Iho villain answered 
" i am the sheikh ; " bat I knew he was not. His face was 
black, his cheeks were deeply gashed and tattooed ; he bad 
one big earring. His topknot stood erect, and the water 
glistened on his hage naked carcase as he roagbly grasped 
my delicate little paddle. My pistol lay between my knees 
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fnlt-eoeked, wA ib:^ hand etole down to it. Better thoaglits 
came instantly. " Wliy should I shoot this poor savage? 
it will not free me. Even if it does, it would bo libOTty 
bought by blood." Still I parleyed with the man till be 
softened down. I pointed to his bone we^>on, and said 
it was not fair to nse it. He pointed to my paddle and 
said thta was not &ir. Poor fellow 1 I felt for him ; his 
vanity bad been wonnded by discomfitnre before. Soon we 
became good friends, ohieSy by my smiles and patting his 
wet shaven pate. 

I kept him yet on the far side of the river, that the others 
might sober a little, for the Arabs qniet into calm as suddenly 
as (bey flash into rags. All the village was ont now on the 
banks, and many swam over to the Bob Boy. I fonnally 
appointed my captor as my protector, and he became proud 
instead of angry. little as I knew of the language, I could 
make him ondersland my meaning, and he did understand — 
nay, there is scarcely any idea of /actt that yon cannot make 
intelligible withont words if yon are at once calm and in 
earnest.* Then we crossed — he swimming and holding on 
with excruciating twista to the poor prisoned Rob Roy. 

How frautie the people were t Some of them in the crowd 
tumbled over into the water. They did not mind that a bit. 
I commanded silence, and all obeyed. Then I pronounced 
this most eloquent oration : " I am English." They replied, 
"3owa, sows" (friends), and then nibbed their two fore- 
fingers together, the nsual sign of amity. Holding up one 
finger, I said, "Ingleez wabed" (one Englishman), then 
holding up both hands, I said, " Araby kooloo " (all tbe rest 
Arabs). At this tbe crowd applauded, laughing, and so did 
L A little girl now took up a huge lump of red earlh, and 
from the bank, about eight feet above me, she hurled it down 
witli violence npon tbe canoe. This was tbe time to be 
perfectly calm. If the qnick spirit bad seized them then, in 

* It ia qnite anollier m&tter to undentuid ttoik Thej apeak M U 
joa knew thoir laoguage—jrou geoticukte u if they don't know joiua. 
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three aeeonds the boat would have been smashed to pieoee. 
TnrDing, therefore, slowly rotmd, I pointed to the hoirid 
mess the mnd had made on the clean white waterproof of 
the canoe, and looked up in the fsoes of them all with a 
pleasant bnt beseeching air. It was a crisis this. They 
looked at one another for a moment silently, and then, as by 
a general impnlae, they mehed at the hapless girl, and when 
the whole mob of them disappeared over the bank, I heard 
her screams and the thnmps of discipline that oaased them. 
In the confusion caused by this absence I had almost escaped 
once more, when they angrily captured me again. Bnt they 
conld not persnade me to get ont of the boat, and for this 
reason : my pistol (at foil eook) was stiU lying on the floor 
boards of the canoe. If I got oat, they would see it, and 
snrely would scramble for the prize. Every time I put one 
hand inside to stow away the pistol ont of sight, they tried 
to wrench my paddle &om the other hand. One hand was, 
therefore, needed for the paddle, bnt the other could not be 
spared from its dnty of patting their wet greasy heads, 
which affec^onate caress was a most snceessAil mode of pro- 
pitiation. 

The water mob of swimmers closed nearer and waxed 
larger as more crossed the river. Their cnriosity was 
boundless, and every hand tried to nndo my apron or to 
get somehow under the deck. Bnt their patience was on 
the ebb, and while I considered what to da next, I felt the 
Rob Roy heaving this way and thai, and then gradoaUy, 
and despite all my smiling bnt earnest remonstrance, the 
canoe began to rise out of the water with all her crew. 
Lond shouts welcomed her ascent np the bank u a dozen 
dark-skinned bearers lifted the canoe and her captain, sitting 
inside, with all due dignity giaciously smiling, and so they 
carried her fairly np the steep bank and over the smooth 
swaid some hnndred yards towards the tent of their Arab 
sheikh. 

Bee this strange progress depicted is the frontispiece of 
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oar volume, Mid it may safely be said that do prieoner 
before was ever thas taken into cnstodj. 

But it was an anxious journey this from river to tent. 
The men were rough and hoiateroos. The boat heeled and 
plunged as if in a terrible eea. I clasped the two nearest 
bearers round their necks to steady these surgings. Then 
they let the boat down while I clung to their clammy cheeks 
and swarthy shoulders, and I had soon to loose hold of these 
and descend to the ground with the Rob Roy, for I would 
never desert her. Up aloft again t and laughing and shout- 
ing we waddled along, while the crowd was denser than ever, 
nntil the sheikh came slowly to meet ns with a few of his 
ancient conncillors. 

I insisted that the canoe should be placed in his tent. 
After much resistance he snddenly allowed it, and. then I 
got out. But what to do next ? The first thing to recollect 
in this sort of adventnre is that time is of no conseqnence to 
such people, but that stage effect and dignity are very im- 
portant to yonr case. Therefore I made long preUminaries, 
and ordered every person ont of the tent. The crowd 
obeyed, nfter some had been beaten with sticks to compel them. 
The sheikh seemed puzzled at the whole affair. I looked at 
him carefully, and saw he was a second-rate man without 
decision in hie mien, and one who would like events to 
happen under other orders than his own. 

Having now a fair stage scene around the central fignres, 
I came forward slowly, hat in hand, and bowed to the sheikh 
very low, and shook hands with him heartily, and told him 
I was a wandering Briton on my way to the lake, and I 
would rest at his tent nntil the son was cooler. 

The crowd was attentive and silent. Men in the rear beat 
off the boys, and the women went behind the tent and peered 
through tiie matting, so that a regiment of feminine noses 
was ranged over the little Rob Boy, now reclining safe on a 
carpet. The sheikh retired to consult with his Cabinet. I 
asked for two men to keep order, and he gave them, and 
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desperately tyrannical they were apon the mob. After as 
hour, abont mid-day, the chief and his ministry came back, 
and ordered " silence," and said to me, "You cannot go to 
the lake." I said, "I mmi" He answered it was " im- 
possible." I said I must go to see that. He gave me the 
very smalleHt wink that conld be given by a man's eye, and 
I answered him by one a Uttle smaller. Then I knew be 
could be convinced — i.»., bribed, and so finally, at any rate, 
I would have my own way. 

The tent was cleared again. About twenty women came 
forward in a group, and the sheikh's wife, quite refined in 
roiHiner and very intelligent. I behaved to her as if she 
were an En^ish lady. She was lost in amazement when 
I exhibited my bed, my lamp, the compass, and cuisine. 
She listened with kind and feminine interest to my plaint 
tliat I was losing all the fine sonshine of the day a prisoner 
alone among strangers. She fetched her husband by him- 
self, and, nnder cover of showing him the inside of the 
eanoe, I managed to let him see a gold napoleon in my 
open hand, and with a nudge to his elbow for emphasis to 
the sight. He whispered, " Shwei, shwei," (softly, quietly), 
and it was evident he was now bought. 

The " council of ancients " came with their final decision, 
"Yon cannot go to-day, but must have a horse to-morrow. 
There are reeds (Bah) quite impassable." I explained how 
the canoe went thjongh reeds in the lake of Hijaneh. "Yes," 
they answered, " but there is water in Hijaneh, now here the 
reeds are so," and they placed a sort of hedge of sticks at 
the bow of my canoe to explain. 

I then began to amuse them by making sketches of men 
and horses, nest I gave a lesson in geography by placing 
nntsbells at various pomts to represent "Sham" (Damascns), 
Hosr (Cairo), EI Ehnds (Jerusalem), and Babr (the lake of 
Hooleh), and at last placed one little shell at the extreme 
end of the tent to represent England so far away. They 
wclainted londly in astonishment at my long journey to see 
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them. At intervals several 9f these men kept boring me 
for "bakshish." One was an old deaf cnimmg fellow, who 
vhiapered tbe word in my ear. Anotber, a sharp lad, who 
said he had seen the " Ingleez " at Beyrout, spoke inces- 
santly to me by signs only, and he did it admirably, the 
clever variations of his noiseless pictures always culminat- 
ing in the same subject, "bakshish." A third applicant 
used no each delicate coyness in the matter, bat merely 
roared ont the hatefiil word before all, and lender every 
time. 

No one had as yet offered mo any food. This gross neglect 
(never without meaning among the Arabs) I determined now 
to expose, and so to test their real intentions. Uy cuisine 
was soon rigged up for cooking, and I asked for cold water. 
In two minutes afterwards the brave little lamp was steam- 
ing away at high pressure with its merry hisBing sound. 
Every one came to see this. I cut thin slices of the pre- 
served beef soup, and, while they were boiling, I opened 
my salt-cellar. This is a snuff-box, and &om it I offered a 
pinch to the sheikh. He had never before seen salt so 
white (the Arab salt is like our black pepper), and, there- 
fore, thinking it was sugar, he willingly took some from my 
hand and pat it to his tongue. Instantly I ate ap the rest 
of Uie salt, and with a load, laughing shout, I administered 
to the astonished, outwitted sbeikh a manifest thump on the 
back, 

"Whatisit?" all asked frvm him. " Is it sukker ? " He 
answered demorely, " La I meleh!" (No, it's salt I) Even 
his Home Secretary laughed at his chief. We had now 
eaten salt together, and in bis own tent, and so he was 
bound by the strongest tie, and he knew it. 

The soup was now ready and boiling hot. They all 
examined my little metal spoon, and my carving-knife went 
round (it never came back), I gave every one of them 
seated in a circle about me one spoonful of the boiling soap, 
which, of course, scalded each man's month, and made hio) 
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winea bitterly, yet witbont telling the next victim. Now 
they had all partaken of food with their prisoner. How 
mach they ratiahed it, I don't know. All went oat, and I 
took this opportunity to stand near the sheikh, and try to 
slip the napoleon into his band. He was quite uncertain 
what to do when the gold tickled his palm. It was utterly 
against their code of chief and people for him to take this 
secret personal gift from a stranger, yet he conid not resist 
the temptation. His hand pnshed mine away, bat with a 
very gentle indignation. Soon bis fingers played among 
mine as the yellow coin kept turning about, half held by 
each of ns, unseen behind our backs. Two of the sheikh's 
fingers were pushing it away, but then the other three 
fingers were palUng it in. Finally I felt the coin had left 
me, and I knew now the sheikh was not only bought but 
paid /or. With face abashed, he slank away. An hour 
more of palaver was spent by the seniors, daring which time 
I ate my loncheon heartily and read the ' Times.' Then all 
came back except the chief, and the women were tnstling 
behind the mat screens, and a great bostle seemed to say 
that the verdict was agreed upon. The " foreman " briefly 
told it — " Yoa are to go to-morrow." 

This would never do — but how to reverse the sentence ? 
I vras seated on the ground at the time, and I rose very 
slowly and gravely, until, standing on a little eminence in 
the tent, and drawing myself up besides as tall as could be, 
and stretching up my band as high as possible (and utterly 
undetermined what I was going to say, and exceedingly 
tempted to burst into laaghter), I exclaimed with my loudest 
voice only three words, " Bokra ? — La I — Ingleez I " (To- 
morrow ? — No I — I am Enghsh t) and then the orator sunk 
calmly r^.nwn and went on reading his paper again. In five 
minutes more a man came to say I might leave at once. 
Bnt I was not to be shoved off in this way, so I insisted that 
they must carry my canoe back to the river. The procession, 
therefore, formed again, with the Bob Boy in the centre, 
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and her captain walking behind, while boys and girls, and 
especially the people who had not already seea her on tlie 
water, all rnshed in a crowd to the bank with the same 
hoarse shonis they had given before.and which we were now 
more acoastomed to hear. All parties pledged their friend- 
ship in deep " salaama " of adieu, and we paddled ofT^ 
rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Cb«aa BcBumed — A Rascal — The KTer — BuHaloea— Sn&kes— The 
Barrier — How to Bat — Priscin Fare—RsBoal Agsin — Voiiie at the 
Kight — Hurrah! — Riding High HofBe— Free— Duty— Cheap. 

BUT onco ont of sight of Uie hnts, and when I had jnst 
began a little song of lonely triamph, the crowd camo 
mimiDg in pnrsait, calling for "bakshish," and very urgent 
too. I choso oat fonr men of the company, and promised to 
pay them ha a body-gaard. In a moment they emerged from 
their clothes, dashed into the stream, and then ran along 
the opposite bonk. This was to keep me to themselves. 

The two parties accompanying me, on different sides ot 
the river, and having different objects, soon quarrelled. The 
foar men on the west bank, vrho were naked and conld swim 
the nomerons lagoons that now branched aronnd the river, 
called oat to me, " Sook I soak ! " that is " Pall I poll 1 ' 
so as to make me go faster on, and thus enable them to 
return before the snn set. They wished to earn their 
payment as soon as they conld. The others, however, en 
the east bank, who were delayed by carrying their clothes 
and clnbs and oz-goads — some of them also being girls — 
commanded me to go slower, by an nnceasing cry of 
" Awashawash-awashawash 1 " (no donbt a continaons form 
of " Shweieh.") They wished to delay my progresD and to 
extract money the while. This disturbance was ananlooked- 
for trouble and difficulty. It prevented me from making 
oarefal notes of the river's coarse in this interesting part of 
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its channel, tmseeu by any other traveller, or, at all events, 



It wu evident, too, that I was etill not free, yet I deter- 
mined to pteBH on, resolved, if I could only get rid of the 
men, I would cheerfully sleep in the wildest part of Qie 
marsh, tmsting for better times to-morrow. 

The men on the east bank were more angry and insolent 
M the onrrent ran swifter. " Baroda I " again was the cry, 
and two of them pointed their gnns at me as before. One of 
these men, whose weapon was as tall as himself, did this at 
least twenty times in suocesaion, and always called oat 
" Bakshish t " while be broaght ap bis gon to bis cheek. 

Now my purse was ab^eady empty, except of abont a 
shilling, and thoogh they wanted my watch I determined 
that at any rate for that my pistol might fairly be need in 
defence, because an Arab who wonld rob a traveller of his 
watch would have no scrapie about patting "out of the way " 
the only witness against him who would be certain to 
compel the robber to deliver back the booty tbroagh the 
Faaha. 

The man's repeated menace and pointing of the gnn 
became so common a thing that I speedily got need to the 
action, and at last, on one occasion, when the muzzle of the 
long barrel was very dose, I moved it aside with my 
paddle.* After this he stopped, and all on his side with him. 
Lnckily they had come to where a deep lagoon intercepted 

* It !■ not very difficult to onclentaiid how a (oldiw becomes used to 
buUeta in th« battle. I do not think that emiragt is either increased 
or diminiihed b; experience, but that it ia entirely congenital in kind and 
degree. Daring or boldneas ma; be called forth by frequent use of them 
witli immunity, or coolneaa by finding ita extreme value, or by deure 
to niatain reputation, or then may ba letseued by experience enforcing 
cMition : but that seemi to be because experience enables one man to 
dare taxm aa be finds tho dtnger less, and forces another to dare leas 
when be finds that the danger is Dkore than he thought at fiist A 
nun can learn nAat to fear moet^ but to fear is bom <u *<•"• A poodle 
anda niaatiff are ditfonnt eTsn bom their puppyhood. 
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their progresa, aad with clothes or gans they eoald not well 
swim across this, so I was now more firee to observe the 
river. 

Here it was level with the marsh, and mnch of its volume 
was loBt by flooding aside into branches. The main branch 
turned and twisted exoeedJngly, and was now only twenty 
feet wide at the little gronp of huts called Zwear,* oat of 



which another set of men rashed forth, and several of them 
with guns. However, my foar nnde aides-de-cuup talked to 
these neighbonra, and they allowed as to go on, and half-a- 
dozen of the new comers swam with the others and easily 
kept pace with the boat. 
The swimmers raised a long sharp cry together, calling 

* This is evideDtl; the kst dwelling in the marBh. ThonuoD states 
that he had a. liet ai thirty-two villi^eB in the plain, but thef were all 
movable huta, and there was not a " house " in any of them. 
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ovar and otqt a word I could not moke ont, but which was 
evidoDtlymeant as a warning. " Yamoos I Yamoos t " they 
shoaled, pointing to a dangeroas sweep of the Htream where 
six or seven large baflaloes were immerBad in the water, and 
only their beads appeared, and horns and ronnd staring 
eyes. 

In my first canoe voyage, when the Rob Boy and ttie 
'Bothion'* began the river Mease, we met a large herd of 
bullocks swimming across the stream, and at first sight they 
looked formidable, bat it was soon perceived that they were 
&r mote afraid of our canoe than we need be of their boms. 
Still these were not wild oxen, and we had allowed them 
to retreat, whereas the boflaloes in the Jordan were come 
of a torbnlent stock not famed for poLteness, and perhaps 
now they might decline to give way, or they might even 
attack. 

At any rate the men were nnacconntably careful to keep 
off. I ordered them all to stop perfectly quiet, and then the 
Boh Roy floated gently throogh the group of horns and 
eyes, and not one of the bofialoes did anything worse than 
to Btare.t 

Ibe river forked ont now into six difierent channels. 
The guides dispnted as to which wsa best, bat every one 
was hopelessly bad, and with all our care — the men working 

■ In this canoe ths Ute Earl of Aberdeen went for a week with the 
Bob Boy on herTojraige to the D&nube. The Bothion afterwards croeaod 
the English Channel at night (being the flnt canoe to perform that feat), 
under the management <^ the kt« Bon. J. Qordon, ons of the best 
oonman, beet riSe-ehots, beet ouioeiBta, and best of Christisoa. 

t St. WilUbald, in the eighth oentiuy, speaki o[ the bufialoea of 
Hooleh, >■ " wonderful herds, with long backs, short l^s, and large 
homi ; all of Uiem are of one colour," and that tliej immeised them- 
■elToi hi the marshes eicopt their heads (Bobinson, ToL liL p. 312, 
note), Thomson (vol. i. p. 381} seems to coosideT that the "behemoth" 
of Job mnut the bufialo, and that the land of Us maj be reoBonablj 
supposed to be that east of Hooleh, the name of which might be denTed 
bom Hul, the brother of U& 
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splendidly to help me — the Bob Roy beoune firmly entangled 
in a maze of bosheB eight feet high. The men bravely 
polled OB throngh, bat only to get bei fixed again in Qie 
thickset Btnmpa and reeds and thorny brancheB which 
stadded the marsh exactly as they had been represented to 
me so graphically in the tent. 

To the atmost possible limit of this I hanled aod pushed 
and pnnted the Bob Boy, bat at last there was an end to 
farther progress except by getting out. The men standing 
roand, and ap to their middles in the water, were amazed 
to see me also jump into the river. 

Immediately there was a sharp twinge at my leg, like the 
cat of a lancet, and only then I recollected what I had been 
warned of so often — water snakes.* Bat it was merely 
a leech. There are thousands of these in a pond above 
Banias, and men catch them for sale by dipping their Umba 
in the water. It is evident now that there are leeches also 
in Jordan. 

Upon a deliberate sorvey of the little horizon aronnd me, 
it was perfectly clear that no boat, or even a reed raft, or a 
plank, conld get through the dense barrier before me. I 
much question whether a duck, or at any rata a fat one, 
could go far into it, and only a fish would be safe, as will be 
better seen when the other sido of the barrier is described 
in our next chapter. 

In one sense it was satisfactory to find the obstacle thus 
definite and beyond attempt. Had It been otherwise, or 
with the faintest chance for an entrance, I might have spent 
hours in vain, and the men would have left me as hopeless 
and mad, and still there would have been before mc miles of 
impassable jangle, nor can any one say how the venture 
would have ended. 

* Hay Dot tbow be alluded to in the worda of Hoeea — " Dad ehall 
b* a wrpent by the mj, an ndder in the path, th:it biteth the horee 
heela, so that hia rider shall fall backward" (Qen. ilii. 17) t One of 
Uw uounds in tb« moinm it called Tell Ha;, the " bUi of Biiake&" 
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How that their words were proved true, X &utkly con- 
fesaed it waa bo, saying, " Mofeesh derb I " my Arabic for 
"No road." So from the point marked h, in Map V., we 
began our journey back. It was a hard fight to retreat 
against onirent and snag. The men helped to their ntmost, 
bat all of OS were already tired. SometimeH they insisted 
npon towing the boat, bnt that was soon found to be nseless. 
Indeed, towing a light boat in a winding river is one of the 
moat dangerona of aqoatio performances. If yon tow it 
down stream, it is nearly sore to ran aahore. If yon try 
to tow it up stream, it is most likely to get npset at the 
eomers, when its head is not free, and, in snch a case, the 
contents of the capsized boat float away in a moment, and 
if yoa lose hold of yonr craft, it may be impossible to regain 
it by swimming. 

After a tediona travel back, then, we reached the village, 
and the Bob Boy was carried into another tent — that of the 
whispeiing senator, not that of the sheikh. I was wet and 
weary, and tbongb I put on more clothes and thick carpets, 
and lighted a fire, the cold night air blew round me shivering 
rolled np like a ball on the floor. 

I noticed a man with a horae, and in secret nrged him to 
start off at once to my dragoman at Mellaha. He said, 
"To-morrow," but I firmly replied, " To-night mnch pay — 
to-morrow no pay at all," then he asked me for a "writing" 
to give my dragoman. I knew that Hany could not read 
English, and that I could not write Arabic, bat I sketched 
npon a bit of paper my canoo fixed in a tree, and this the 
man pat into his belt. Of course I felt sure that he would 
not— could not — start over the marsh in the dark. 

The tent was soon filled by fifty men sitting closely to- 
gether. The sheikh came too, bnt with a face of moat 
hang-dog cheerfiilness. He and the boat and myself aat 
orosa-legged near the canoe, and on the other side of the 
bright crackling fire were the visitors. In came a huge 
wooden bowl of smoking " kusskoosoo," a kind of small 
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beui porridge aneomatonly good to est. !niT«e little black 
aaoesrs of buffalo eream were set by ns, the nu^atoH, and 
three vooden Hpoona. Water was brought for our hands, 
then the chief showed me the manner to eat my supper. 
Taking a spoonful of the cream he pat it in his part of the 
general bowl and mixed it as he pleased, while I did the 
same at my side, and tiie other dark Arab at his. The 
people in front dipped their haods in the public dish as 
often as possible, and, rolling up a hall of the contents in 
three fingers, each man cleverly whipped the food into his 
mouth. When we at the top had finished, the bowl was 
passed among the rest until every man had hia supper. We 
all drank but of one narrow-necked water jar. Hew comers 
dropped in, and each of them bowed to the sheikh and 
saluted the company. They all behaved with excellent pro- 
priety and good breeding, and yet without any constraint. 

Their whole talk was about our day's adventures, especially 
the lesson in geography — not that in the canoe, but by means 
of the nutshells — so I had to repeat it, and on a much larger 
scale. Then I told them by signs a long story about steam- 
boats which I had acted to another Arab tribe many years 
before at the Dead Sea. Some old dirty figs were produced 
as dessert, and I resolved to give them a treat from the 
" eaboose " of the Bob Boy. Boast fowl came forth, there- 
fcnre, and rice pudding, fine white bread, dates, excellent 
almonds and raisins, sugar, pepper, eggs, and the best black 
tea from old England. The ruains they seemed not to 
know, for they passed them bam hand to hand. The tea, 
too, was quite a novelty, bat by far the most prized was the 
pudding. 

Pipes were soon pufBog. Every man of them pressed m« 
to smoke his, and a youngster next hut one to me was my 
greatest favourite from his lively langh and eyes like dia- 
monds, and his quick perception of all I explained. In a 
whisper I was told an honr after that this was the identical 
hero who had aimed at me so often with his gun until I 
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knocked it away with my paddle.* I did not now alter my 
bearing towards him, for it would have been difficnlt to 
explain why. Perhaps it would have been difficnlt for this 
young rascal to explain why he aimed at me bo often, though 
one can easily understand why the other one bad fired Ine 
shot before. For consider that, while these people had 
never seen nor heard of a boat, they had all heard about 
ghosts and water Bprites, and bo when they suddenly saw a 
thing with a man's face, but all the rest of it unlike a man — 
a long brown double-ended body joined by grey akin to a 
grey pot-ehaped head, and waving nbont two bine hands 
(tiie paddle-blades) — which of them conld refrain from 
taking a shot at such a creature ? Would yon or I, walk- 
ing with a loaded gnn and a finger on the ti^ger, and eager 
for an excuse to fire, if we saw for the first time a thing in 
the air unknown before and yet plainly living, could we 
resist the desire to fire at it Instantly ? Not I, certainly ; so 
my assailant might well be forgiven. 

It waa late when I was left with the old Arab only, 

* BeBmok«dtbe "««beel," a ouriouB short pipe from Bagdad, without 
U17 Btem., An Arab usually oarrieB his chibouque thruet down his 
back, with the bowl uppermost, near hia turban. If be loaea his pipe, or 
forgets to bring it, he ia in deaperatiou, almost u bad aa a Udj who has 
mislaid her reticule. Once, in Egypt) the man who took us to some 
cavea had left Ida pipe Itebiiid. When We came out, he had rolled up a 
large thick brown paper, in which we brought the candles, and out of 
that he made a cigarette twelve inchea long and an indi thick. My 
muleteer, Latoof, was the moat invetentte smoker of our party on the 
tour, and by far the strongeat man, but it was the nargilleh he affected, 
and Dot the chibouque. At Kerak. on the Sea of Galilee, his nargilleh ' 
was lost, and we were too far away from a village to buy another. In 
this difficult Bliait, Latoof went mcEoning about for an hour or two, but 
to solace hia bereavement, he got a glass bottle, and two reeda, and 
some clay, and long grass, and a bit of wood, and with great ingenuity 
he managed to construct a new nai^leh, whereat Adoor, out laureate, 
had to compose a special Bang, and the old chorus was soon heard again 
in the gurgling of the hubblebublile. Id the ruins of Jerusalem nume- 
rous clay pipe? b? ve been lately discovered, fifty feet beluw the suriaca. 
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After one look oat on the bright moon, the stany night, 
uid the palm-tree in front of ns, I piled vrood npon the 
fire, and carpets upon myself, and mattiDg against the 
wide-chinked walls of our CEunel's hair lodging. Behind a 
division in the tent, and within a foot of my ear, was a poor 
woman groaning all night in the distress of illness.* I 
pitied her sadly in the dark, that she was snffering while I 
was so happy and well ; bat I conld not speak to her — that 
wonld have been felony at the least. 

The Arab snored beside the dying embers, Fitfnl thonghts 
sped dreamily through my brain, for I had resolved to slip 
out nnperceived when all were asleep and to cross the river, 
and then drag my oanoe into a hidmg-place until morning, 
and BO to scramble somehow over the marsh, and then con- 
ceal the canoe and walk on to the camp at Mellaba. Bat 
after the plan for this was fally arranged, I coald not find 
any method of paying the men who had been my guides, and 
of eonrse it woald never do to leave them anpaid. 

In the gentle slnmbering of playfnl dreams that followed, 
a faint far voice seemed to fintter in the midnight. Again I 
heard it — awoke, and then heard it onee more distinctly, 
thongh far distant, calling out clearly a long drawn "Rob 

Roy 1 " The thrill that nerved me in an instant 

started me ap erect, and with the loadest longest haQ I ever 
gave in my life, I shonted "Rob Roy I " in retnm. It was 
indeed the faithful Hany who was calling to me throngb the 
dark morass. Up rose the Arab, and clatched my feet con- 
vnlsively. Be thongbt I was raving, bnt it was only joy. 
I told him, " My dr^oman is coming, hurrah I " bnt we 
listened long again, and yet no answer came to my hails, for 
Hany was now fording the Jordan, a perilous feat in the 
dark, and in fear of treachery. 

My messenger had, in fact, reached the camp at Mellaba, 

* The expimion in QoDestB xriii. 10, " And SuBh heard U in ths 
tent door irtiieh wm behiiid him," is tappoaed to mean that the wm 
tiian on Uie vomen's side ^ tfaa diriiitm or tamsa Mnaa the tent. 
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and had fotmd Hany jnet arriving after eleven hoars on 
horseback. Yet not for a moment did Hany hesitate what 
to do— to rest, or to reaoae the Bob Boy, The messenger 
then told him he had bronght a letter from me, but search- 
ing for it, no letter conld be found. He had lost it in the 
marsh, and I have got it now (all stained by his red sash), 
havmg found the letter myself next day in the water. Hany 
then suspected some plot of the Arabs to capture both drogo- 
man and master. Yet the brave fellow started, and traversed 
this desolate wold. 

And now the sound of near hoofe reached me, and a load 
long nearer hail, which was answered by the Englishman's 
anthorised formula, " All right t " Up trotted Hany on his 
tight little Arab quite as game yet as it had been at sunrise. 
Latoof eome on my horse, and Adoor on the horse for the 
canoe. 

All was changed round us in a moment by this arrival. 
The news spread &Bt, and the sleepers were roused in the 
huts. " Leave it all now to me, air," said Hany ; so I sank 
into a mere spectator of a real drama in life, and the play of 
character seen for the next half-boor was far beyond the 
&ncies cif the hired fictitions stage. Hany stirred np the old 
host to extreme activity, and then piled up a blazing fire, 
sent for the Arabs oil round, and rated them soundly with 
caustic effrontery. One Arab dared to half mutter a protest, 
bat Hany spomed him to the floor ; he launched ont thus 
against even our friends, and abused Latoof for not quickly 
cleaning my boots — saying (aside) to me, in English, " Don't 
mind, sir I Latoof and I have arranged all this before." 
Hany was abject to me in manner — respectful is not the 
word — bat contemptuoas to the wild Hoolehites, and all this 
was as much as to say to them, "See how you are like 
grasshoppers before mt — yet I am but the slave of Howaja, 
and 7iu height above you how measareless — him yea have 
dared to insult 1 " 

I ventured to suggest, though timidly, " Hany, all this is 
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bnt hnmbng." His answer was insUnt and final, " Without 
hnmbng, maater, we could never manage these men." 
Candles, and a Btunptnons feast, and a brilliant teapot, came 
qnickly ont of his saddle-bags. I had to sit in state, and to 
eat with feigned hnnger, while the Arabs could only gftze 
with awe.* 

It was difficult not to smile at their altered bearing, bnt I 
paid all of them well that had worked for me, and managed to 
get a few compass bearings b; the pale Ught of dawn. Amid 
the load rebukes and feeble answers at our parting, there was 
an amusing oonTerBation in an undertone, and which we may 
render thns, wherein H. is my iudlguant dragoman, and A. 
is the Arab least abashed in reply : — 

H. Who was it fired on my master ? 

A. He was a Druse — a stranger. 

H. When did he come, and where did he go ? 

A. He came two hours before, and left at once. 

H. Why did yon not catch him ? Why did he fire ? 

A. Because the boat was so low the Howaja was sore to 
be drowned, and because, if he went on, he was snre to lose 
his way. 

H. And so to save him from drowning, or being lost, yon 
thought it best to shoot him ? Ah I dogs, brutes, pigs, 
Jews ! t 

H. After Howaja paid you, why did one of yonr own men 
aim at him ? 

A. Only to frighten Howaja. 

t Men in Palestine call their fellows " J«w," u thevei; lowest of all 
poambte words o{ abase. When we reoolled that the Jews in this rery 
land, their own, were onoe the choice people of the world ; that now, 
thiough the whole earth, among the richest, the bra*Mt, the clererMt 
the &ur«at, the best at music and eong, at poetry and pointing, at art, 
and science, and literature, at education, philaQlhropf , ttateamsnship, 
WOT, commerce, snd finance, in eveiy sphere of life are Jews — wa may 
well remember the word of propbeoy which told us long agu that ttw 
nsjne of Jew would be a " b;-word and a reproacb," even in the Jews' 
own 'null. 

* On Jimuar; I, Ii^S6, m; faithful friend ami dr.igaman Bcntmeaverj 
prett; ChrutmaB card of choice flowers from Naeareth and Beiroul^ 
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H. Did it frighten him ? 

i. Why— no. 

H. Do yon think a great English prince will be frightened 
by your wretched gona? (Hany had his donble-barrelled 
EngUsh rifle and hia Colt's revolver dangling abont most 
oetentationsly all this time.) Did yon ever hear of Abyssinia? 

A. Oh yes I we know all abont the Ingloez at " Habash." 
And eo on. 

We soon forded Jordan — the Bob Boy carrying me. The 
journey over the plain, in a direction N.W-i was difGcnIt; 
but what mnst it have been last night for Hany and the 
jaded horses? Often the Bob Boy had to be carried by 
hand, or floated on the pools, while the horses scrambled 
throngh. Once the sturdy Latoof went down completely 
overhead in a treacherons bole. 

At another place the canoe horse snnk down nntil his head 
was bnried in soft mnd, even above his eyes, yet he flinched 
not at all. I never saw so steady a nag. Other parts of 
this jonmey, or voyage, were so mach of land and water 
mixed, that I tewed the Bob Boy along the snrfaoe by tying 
her painter to my waist in the saddle. One of three larger 
etreama we forded was called by the Arabs " Ain Measieh," 
the " spring of Christ." Another was the "Ain Bellata," 
" fountain of big stones." Onr route along these is marked 
on Map V. The two guides who accompanied ns&om Salh- 
yeh being handsomely paid, we tmdged along easily nnder 
the moantaius for the rest of onr road, bnt Hany, still furious 
at the whole transaction of these two days, was urgent that 
I should write upon it to the English Consul at Damascns. 

It is a traveller's duty te think of others that may follow 
his route, and to remedy abuses, and to punish eitortions, 
and to abstain firom doubtful actions, lest others may suffer, 
even if he is not injured. No person can be more sensible 
of tliifl dnty than one who has been so much benefited by 
the good conduct of other travellers as I have been ; and it 
would not be from oarelesBnesB or a forgetful content with 
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my own good fortune, that I ahoald b; weakness, or lavish 
giving, or by niggard pay, or winking at wrong, do anything 
to spoil a good road for fntnre tourists. Bat, after matnre 
.reflection on this incident in Hooleh maish, I felt it was not 
ono to complain of to our Consnl. The custom, well settled 
all over the East, is that the traveller most either come 
goarded by the local ruling power with an escort of adeqnate 
force ; or he mnst contract with an Arab tribe, in which ease 
the " ghnfr," or protection payment, makes the receiver of 
it responsible ; or, thirdly, the traveller may go at bis own 
risk, bnt then he mnst abide the nsaal conseqaences, and 
cannot fairly complain either to his own Qovemment at home 
or to that of the Sultan.* 

Now, the canoe could not have a Turkish guard, for it 
paddled where even Arabs conld scarcely swim. Then its 
crew could not contract for " gbn& " because no tribe wonld 
answer for a man's safety unless their sheikh or his soldiers 
conld go with him. Having chosen the third of these plana 
— that of travelling alone — I bad to deal with the Hooleh 
Arabs only as between individaals ; and, after all, they bad 
done me no harm, and had not injnred the boat. They ex- 
torted money, indeed, but that is not uncommon in Europe. 
They fired at me point blank, but then it was because the 
thing they fired at was unlike anything they had ever seen 
before, with a voice coming out of It singing in an outlandish 
tongae. 

Nor were these Arabs very rapacious when they found 
that the ghost was a man. The Arabs of Hooleh do not 
go to the great centres of Eastern commerce snob as 

* A Yankee nilor once ahved my tent for some daji, and being im- 
patient ot the Blow tniTel, be took one of our muleteers, and set off by 
himaglf He wore a " cliimnej-pot " hat and black coat, jurt u if be 
wia in a European town. In a week he wu robbed of all but his bat 
and coat. He got fitted out v^aa bj hie Consul, and in ten daya more 
■11 hia money was itolen again. Meanwhile I plodded on, and nw far 
mora, and apent far leu. 
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DunaacuB, Aleppo, or JerOBalem, where they voald meet 
Bmopeana. They etill have " no bnsiiieBB with any man," 
and there ie still " no magistrate is the land," as waB said 
of them of yore in the Book of Judges. Their trade is 
carried on by wandering DraaeB, who act as middlemen, 
while the natives stick fast in their primitive mnd. Again, 
travellers do not stray to the Baburba of Zweer, and there- 
fore, happily, the natives did not know what a ransom they 
might have demanded — at least 1001. — as the proper price 
for on Englishman ; and I really cannot complain of their 
terms of compromise when I had a feast, and a lodging, 
and porters, and protection, and excellent fun, and all 
for the very rednced tariff of 16«. ^d. sterling. 

The whole transaotion was harmless after all, and it was 
an interesting comment npOn the prediction of what Ishmael 
was to be — " his hand shall be against every man, and 
every man's hand against him," 
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Uellaba— Wikten of Heroin— The Lake— Ratt ot Bu1ruBb«a— From 
AboTa—Puzile — Kedesh ^ Start — Arabs AguD— Palicaa Hunt — 
Qrand Diaooveiy^New Mouth — Thundar — Innar Laka — litie* — 
ttoytl Salute — Breadth of Barriar— Siite«u Swaui — Fapyrvu— Iti 
U»e — How it Qrow* — Bant by Curtent. 

AB I rode on in froot, 1117 grey helmet was seen over 
the hill by onr mea at the camp near Mellaha, and 
BhontB Boon told how glad they were. After a little paddle 
on the lake and a bath, the remainder of the day was not 
too long to spend in rest apon my comfortable sofa-bed. 
The change &om prison to freedom, from nnoouth strangers 
to my own contented, well-behaved retinne, vith the Rob 
Roy now released and sleeping all safe in the sun, and 
Huiy telling his story, and melodious Adoor singing it 
again, while a dim piotnre of its best soenos kept moving 
by in day-dream — this was an enjoyment which only the 
lone traveller can feel. 

This great morass of Hooleh, or the lake at the end of 
it (shown in Map VI.), is spoken of once in the Bible as 
"the waters of Merom" (Joshua xi. 5). It is called by 
Josephne and later writers Samachonitis. 

The name of Hooleh, as applied to the vicinity, is at 
least as old as the Christian era, and from the time of 
the CrosadeB the lake has been called Hooleh, which may 
be derived from Enl, or Choi, one of the sons gf Ann 
(Gen.i.a»). 
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Borne of tbe Arabs in the oeighbonrhood c&ll the La^e 
Bahr Basias, or Bahr Hait, othora call it El-Mellahah, 

The name " Meleha " (" the salt ") is applied by William 
of Tyre to the whole of the lake (' WiU. ^^,' xviii. IS), 
" circa lunm Meleha." Bnrkhardt saya (vol. i. p. 816) ; 
■' The Bonth -west shore beara the name of Uellaha, from 
the gronnd being covered with a saline oruBt; " bnt I did 
not observe anything of a deposit there except a greyish 
day where the water qnite close to the bank is deep.* 
Another salt-lake near Carmel is noticed (-poo. p. 897). 

The Arabs give the name " Ain Mellaha" to the spring 
nmuiug in at the north-west angle of the lake. Bchwartz 
speaks of it as Ain Molka (p. 29), " Spring of the King," 

* An to tliese nuiua Usrom, Ssmtcbon, and Hooleb, we note that 
thft Qtme HMxan is from tbe Hebrew, "higb lake." "Thii atpten*- 
tioD of Merom it undoubted " (Stanley, ' 8. and P.' 391, note) ; and tbe 
placa ia alao called " Eoldajrah," "theliigh." 

TbeuAme Samaohon (Joeephui, 'W. J.' book iii. cIl x. asb tU. ; and 
book iT. «h. i. eec i. ) baa tbree explanation* : — 

(1) From the Arabic Sunak, "high." 

(2) From Hie Chalduo Samak, " red ; " whieh m&; well allade to tbs 
red olay banki of ttie Jordan, already noticed, or to Uie very dark water 
in the lake itwlt 

(8) From the Aialnc Samaok, " a fiih. " It is callsd 3atn>0 in Uie 
Jenualuu Talmud. Tbe name Sabao, "a tjioni," given to it in th« 
Babylonian Talmud, it ia aaid, " may allude to the tliomy jungle round 
it," but I aaw very few "thonu " and all of them on the eul ibore. 

Tbera i* a tomb of Sitteh Hooleb, the " Lady Hooleb," near Baalboa 
BaUiuon <voL iii. Appendix, pp. 135, 137) speaka of the oUier Hooteh 
in the govemment of H&nea \ and Fiim mentiooB a viUaga of tbe name 
eaat of Tibneen ('Byewaya of PoleBtillf,' pp. 2S7, 386). In Smith'a 
DtctJonary ("Herom "),it i> aaid that the word HooUh Beemiin Arabic 
and in Belnew to mean " depreanon." Thia may well explain how tbe 
tcnn Hooleh ia flrit applied to tha diatdot "Ard Hooleh," ai a 
"hollow" among the hill*, wHla "Herom" indicatea the lake, aa 
" high " amoug tlie wateia. BurUurdt aayi : " The lake of Houleb or 
Samachonitii i> inhabited only on t^e eaatem bordera" (Td. i. p. 816). 
I hMe uaad the spelling "Hooleb " instead of the usual one "Euleh," aa 
the latter ia apt to be pronounoed "Heuleh." 
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which may idlnde to Joebna'e battle ; for we find Neby 
Ynsha (Tomb of Joahna) on the hilt to tho west of the 
centre of the marsh, and on the east ie said to be the 
Tell Faraah the Arab name of Joshua.* 

The wide level tract on the eonth-west verge of the lake 
is called " Ard el-Hait," or " Belad el-Hait;." Thie level 
ground is richly ooltivated, justifying the name, for " bait " 
means "wheat" Facook places Harosbeth here ('Piaker- 
ton'a Yoyt^es,' x. 468), and many authors consider that 
Joshua's battle with Jabin was on tbis plain, A very 
beautiful lUy flourishes here, renowned as the "Lily of 
Hooleh," and which Thomson thinks ib the plant referred 
to by our Saviour when He compares Solomoc with the 
lilies (Luke xii. 27). 

From Map TI. it will be seen that Mellaba, where we 
are resting for Sanday, is at the north-west comer of the 
Hooleh Lake on the pleasant sward beside a quiet lagoon. 
In the sballowB there I foand a man afloat on a bundle 
of reeds, which be punted along, while his spear was etack 
up like a mast. His del^t and snrprise amused me much, 
when the Rob Roy glided alongside, and then darted away 
to the depths where be could not follow. From this, as 
bead-qnarters, it was my purpose to thoroughly examine 
these curious upland waters, because the few references 
to them in travellers' books are exceedingly meagre ; and 
yet great decisive battles had been fought upon these shores, 
and tbe steps of our Blessed Lord hod hallowed their 
eastern verge. 

It is impossible to examine tbe upper part of this lake 
except from a boat, for the boundary there is entirely com- 
posed of tall papyrus plant (see po»t p. 265), perfectly im- 
penetrable by man on account of its extremely close growth, 

* Stanl«T, '8 and P.* p. S93, note. Tbe "Wady Foraah" ia also 
nuked in Taodevelde'H map (w I hare insartod it in mine), but 
tbougb I aaked the Aiaba for it trequentl;, the; never seetned \ia ssrea 
M to tbe exact ipot ; Mtertheleta tbe uaine ttu evideDtlj knoim. 
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and Uierefore this has never before been visited by any one 
who has told db what is there. 

Great additional interest was imparted to this voyage by 
the fact I had just proved, that the Jordan cannot be followed 
all the way from its sonrce, and that it eludes our sight by 
diving into jnngle, where it defies all search from the north 



side as to where its waters roll into this lake of Merom, so 
that it became important to go from the lake itself upwards 
along any channel containing the river, and as far as the 
barrier which had stopped as in descending, in order to see 
how broad that barrier is. 

The result of the next few days' work upon the problem 
was an ample reward for all the trouble incurred in the com- 
plete and novel discovery of the hitherto onknown channel of 
Jordan, as will speedily be seen. 

First, in order to scan the district from above, I ascended 
several of the hills nearest Mellahit. There were ruins upon 
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each of them, bat we OEuiiiot stop to consider these, or the 
remains of Kedeeh in a valley near, for onr eye is fixed a|ioii 
the wider featoieB of the plain, and specially npon the lake 
itself Been just below ns, bounded on the east by the hiUe of 
Bashon, forming a high plateau, behind whioh one sees the 
tops of another distant range. Westwards of the lake, on 
the wide green level, a few Telle rise by the water's side, 
and little gronps of dwellings. The dwellers here mast be 
hardened to fever and frogs, wild boars, snakes, and agae 
half the year. They have many buffaloes and horses, but 
their trade b done by others, for the natives seem to revel in 
their marshy home and cultivate their red rice still,* while 
the big world outside them is left to roll on as it can. 

In different seasons and in different years the whole appear- 
ance of this lake and its shores must be altogether different. 
Thus, thirty years ago, Mr. Smith, twice travelling here, " had 
been able to get from the road only one or two glimpses of 
the water." t Bat when I saw it, the banks of the lake were 

* Schwartz itaya (p. 47) : — "Han; causa alio grow here, unong wbiob 
wild beasta, &c, find ahelter, eapedall; serpeatB and wild boan. Not 
far from tha village Uftlcba, aituated on its DorUiem ahore, the Jordan 
enters thia lake. The inhabitanta of the villagajuat named cultiTBte the 
rice-plaat in thit vicinit;, which ia the only place in Paleeiine where thia 
plant grows. This rice, which is rent to the other towns, ia quite angular 
in its oolour and flavour ; it ia red in appearance, and swella in cooking 
to an unusual degree." 

f Bobimoo, voL iiL mc xv. p. S11, note. Stanley'a deeoiptioa of thh 
district ia not so accurate aa his other pictures in wotds of what he saw 
himaelf. "~In the centre of this plain, half moiaas, half-tam, lies the 
uppermost lake of the Jordan, about seTen milea long, and in ita 
greatest width aii milei broad, the mountains slightly compressing it at 
either extremity, aurrounded by at) aJmoet impenetrable jangle of ^eedc^ 
abounding in wild-fowl " (' 3. and F.' p. SBO). According to my obaarra- 
Ijon the size of the lake ia not one-fourth of the area given here, the 
raeds are thio and easily entered, and in the jmigle ot papyrus, which ia 
impenetrable, there are very few water-fowl, while the " lake," whether 
that means the whole morasa 01 the open water, ia not by any meaos in 
the centre of the pUin. 
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quite bue except on the uorQi side, where stands, as a savagA 
border to the open water, the densest jangle ever man can Be& 
This is nearly three miles across and perfectly flat, with a 
sombre eoloar, and is marked with shading on Map VI. The 
ontline of the lake is irregnlar, bnt distinct. The marsh 
above it has a few still darker lines winding throngh the level, 
evidently tho deeper shades of narrow hollows like canals, 
bonnded by the jangle which hems in these silent, stagnant 
streams. Farther to the north are patches of water,* with 
islets plainly visible, and then the prospect shades away to 
greener hnes until the eye rests on the trees at Pan, far off, 
and the lofty heights of Bonias. 

Dr. Thomson speaks of this lake as a peculiar " pet " of 
his, and saya it is of " unrivalled beanty." One is allowed 
to say this about a " pet lake," bat 1 do not yet feel that 
enthusiasm. 

Between the marsh itself and the western shore — which we 
had skirted by the path nnder the hills — an irregular edging 
of water hes in disjointed shreds. I agree with Robinson, 
who says this is an artificial canal. He also states that it ia 
led off from the Hasbany (vol viii. sec. zv. p. 942), which is 
not known to be the case. The water in this edge is often 
several feat deep, and I had paddled my canoe apon it in 
various places ; nor would it be difficalt, I think, to come all 
the way by water from the upper plain quite down to the 
lake. But in ibis bordering edge there is no perceptible 
corrent, though it receives a few rills irom springs near 
the margin. At any rate, to take a boat along this. &inge ol 
paddles would not be to follow the Jordan. 

Then where does the Jordan run to when it hides its dark 
stream after Zweer ? Vandevelde's map boldly marks it on 
the east of the marsh, and most other maps do the some. 
Dr. Tristram, the traveller who has written of it after dwell- 

* Tha lorgeBt of these, near the centre, aod irhich we vinted after- 
wards, maf have been that alluded to by Buckingham, aa another Ida, 
north of Hooleh- S^ Jtobuuon, vol. ui. aec xv. p. 310, note. 
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ing longest here, says that Jordan's oooTBe can be dearly 
dietiDgaished on the east. Smith's ' Dictionary of the Biblo ' 
also telle ub the Jordan " enters the lako close to the eastern 
end of the upper side." More cantions myself, perhaps, in 
txaciug rivers than those who are not forced to get a boat 
tbrongh the imagined channel, I conld not discern any sign of 
a stream on the east part of Hooleh, and for this good reason, 
as vas afterwards proved, that no river at all goes there. 

Having made careful plans of the marsh by bird's-eye 
views of it fVom several hills, I started from Uellaba, ardent 
and rejoioing, to begin this most interesting voyage of dis- 
eovery, The weather was very propitioas for anch an occa- 
doa : a elondy day with no wind, and a general mildness. 
I had, of course, arranged a regular plan of investigation, so 
as to measure the distances by counting my paddle- strokes, 
cheeked by the time on my watch; to take the angles by my 
compass ; and to sound the depth by a 20-fatliom line. To 
do these four different things accurately, and to note the 
results in my log-book, gave fall employment to mind and 
body, while anything to spare of energy was devoted to look 
out for curious sights, birds, fishes, animals, plants, and 
stones, to scan the shores for hostile Arabs, and to note the 
character of the hills aloft and the beaches by the water- 
side. 

The first " course " for the canoe was to be straight across 
the lake at the northern end, where the water is widest, and 
then to inspect the supposed mouth of the Jordan in the 
east. Next I intended to embark a stone from the Bashan 
shore, wherewith to commence soundings at regular inter- 
vals, on the return voyage. But after 800 double paddle- 
strokes, that is, about two miles and a half due east, I 
eould see an Arab with a gon descending the slope of the 
rugged mountains straight in front of me. I turned to the 
right, and he followed. I went the other way, until the Rob 
Boy was hid behind tiie jungle, but standing up in the boat I 
conld see through the reed tops that the man was lying under 
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a abaAy tree on a beaatiful green Tell close by the water side. 
Now, whether the man had shooting intentionB or not, it 
would evidently have been very unwise for me to turn np a 
channel leaving him in command of its month to intercept 
my return. Therefore, as lie would not depart or come ont 
of his hiding-plaoe, I turned south along the eastern ehore, 
and he followed running, and half a dozen more soon clam- 
bered down from the rocks shoatiug all in choms. But in 
open water I conld laugh at their humble efforts to keep np 
with the Rob Boy as they struggled through thickets and 
round deep bays, while she had a smooth lake to paddle on. 
However, it being absolutely necessary for me to land to get 
a stone for sounding, I made a feint as if to reach a point 
jutting out, and when they were all in full cry for this, I coolly 
turned to another promontory, leaving a bay between us, and 
so we ran the Bob Boy into a bank below some shady trees. 

Very soon I conld hear the Arabs splashing through the 
shallow edge of the bight, and breaking down the jangle 
canes in an eager rush to my new landing-place. But after 
choosing and taking on board three stones, we slipped away 
in good lime, and when they arrived, all hot and hasty, the 
Bob Boy was quietly floating in deep water 260 yards from 
the shore. This was the distance Hany told me would be 
safe, as an Arab would not risk bis bullet for a longer shot. 
All their efforts to persuade me to land were futile. I 
"chaffed" them unceremoniouBly, but then they roared at 
me till they were hoarse. 

The process of sounding now proceeded methodically, and 
the entries of time, distance, depth, etc., soon occupied all 
my attention. 8ome beautiful Arab horses were grazing 
under the trees. Little covies of wild ducks bobbed absut 
on the sunny wavelets, or the shy ones dived, or the wary 
took wing. Now and then pelicans sailed by on the air in 
solemn silence, and sea-gnlla skimmed the edges of scatterod 
isles. But after the myriads of ducks at Eijaneb, and the 
clouds of pink flamingoes, and swans and pelicans, on Lake 
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Uenzftleh, one is " spoiled" for an; -wonderment at a few 
himdTed birds anywhere elae. 

However, at one pretty bay on the deep green papyrus 
margin I came upon a groap of va. pelicans together, awim- 
ming very near me. The desire to bring back a pelican 
from Hooleh seized me irresistibly, bnt how to do it, with 
only a small pocket-pistol ? I caationBly " stalked" tfaem 
ronnd reeds and tiny islets, ontil I oonld fire with good 
hopes of hitting. At the shot five birds rose m^estically, 
bnt the sixth remained fioating there. His strnggles to rise 
were vigorona, bat in vain, for he had only one wing to beat 
the air, so he always foil sideways again on the water. 
Qnickly my pistol was reloaded, but with my last bnllet, 
and I must not throw this away, I knew it would be 
a difficult piece of business to kill this powerful bird. His 
straggles with me might overset the Bob Roy, or with hia 
strong beak he might smash her oedar deck or her captain's 
£aee. Then what to do with faim when dead ? He was far 
too large and awkward as a cargo to carry two miles in 
comfort, and catting off his head would be a troublesome 
operation. So I resolved to make him carry his own big 
body all the way to the camp by chasing him towards it 
while he swam. 

We both prepared for the chase. He began by dis- 
gorging a volley of small fish &om his beak, bat I took a 
different plan, for, as it was now full time for luncheon, I 
ate it laxarioasly at intervals &om the deck before me, while 
I chased the poor pelican for on hour and a half. He soon 
saw what were my tactics, and he swerved right and left to 
get back into the coverts ; bnt I headed bim always like a 
greyhound coursing a hare, and yet never came within a 
few feet of his beak lest he might be driven to attack in 
desperation. 

Our eamp had been moved down to Almanyeb, and our 
men there wondered to see the Bob Boy coming slowly from 
afar and very crooked in her conrse, with a white something 
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in fjront of her borr, wbiob seemed in the dieUnce to be a 
foaming vave. When near the camp, I rashed in quickly to 
get the double- barrel, and then vent off again to the pelican, 
who meantime was far on hie vaj to some reedy home. 
There was only email shot in the gnn, and that coold not 
penetrate his feathers ; bnt at length I chased him ashore, 
and he was soon enveloped in an Arab cloak, fighting bravely 
all the time. His wing measored four feet six inches, which 
(allowing for the body) would give about ten feet of stretch 
between the two tips. His head I brought home, but 
the great black feet which it was thought would dry into 
a sort of imperiabable leather were soon dissolved into a 
mass of black meaninglose jelly.* 

Next day was devoted to a strict examination of the 
northern side of Merom, and very soon on taming into one 
of the deep bays in the papyrus, I noticed a sensible current 
in the water. In a moment every sense was on the fai vive, 
and vrith qniok>beating heart and earnest paddle- strokes I 
entered what proved to be the mouth 0/ Jordan. 

At this place the papyrus is of the richest green, and 
upright as two walls on either hand, and so close is its 
forest' of stems and dark recorving hair-like tops above 
that no bird can fly into it, and the very few ducks that I 
found had wandered in by swimming through the chinks 
below, were powerless to get wing for risbg, so while their 
flappings agitated the jungle, and their cackling shrieks told 
loudly how much they wished to escape &om the intrader, 

* The captured head, which hu ourly featheri, was ahown (with 
other oujiOBitiw of thit vojaf^) at the axhibitiaii held in Bummer by 
the Foleetiiie Explontion Fimd, bi remarkable on account of iU mae, 
the manner of ita capture, and the plaoe where tt waa taken. Th* 

!m, " Ma camel," which well deocribea its manner of canTing the head 
nith the ati^ in a double arch. Beaidee thooa that fly bj the aea, and 
the Hile, and the Lake Herom, the pelican ii foond upon other bael; 
ponda. Finn lUtea that one waa killed in Solomon'a Foola, near 
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the birds themaelvea were entirely invisible, though only a 
few yards from me all the time. £at they were safe e&ongh 
from &uy Btranger, for in no pait conld I ever get the point 
of the Elob Boy to enter three feet into the dense hedge of 
Qiis wouderfol floating foreat. 

The Jordan's month here is a hnndred feet wide, and it is 
entirely concealed from both shores by a bend it makes to 
the east. The river tfans enters the lake at the mi of a 
promontory of papyma, and one can miderstand that this 
projection is caused by the plants growing better where the 
water mna than in the still parts, so that the walls or banks 
of green are prolonged by the eorrent itself. Onee ronnd 
the comer, and entering the actoal river, it is a wonderfnl 
sight indeed as the graceful channel winds in ample sweeps 
or long straight reaches in perfect repose and loneliness with 
a soft silent beaaty all its own. 

Recovering from the first excitement of this important 
discovery, 1 set about recording all its features in a metho- 
dical way. First, of coarse, by coanting paddle- strokes, as 
we slowly mounted the stream, then by noting the bends 
right and left in my book, and tho few tributaries that en- 
tered on this side and that. On the west, one joined whicb 
might have been easily mistaken for the tme channel, bnt 
happily recollecting that in my sketch made &om the monn- 
tain this arm from the west ends in nothing, I went steadily 
Up the other. Presently a strange noise oame oat of the 
foliage, and, approaching cantionsly, I foand two great fal- 
cons or water-eagles feeding on something in their neet on 
an islet. The Rob Roy at once "beat to qaartera," bnt 
when her crew attempted to " board," ont mshed the male 
bird, and screamed and whirled abont me so defiant that 
" discretion was the better part of valonr," and the nest was 
left alone. 

A few tiny sparrow-like birds hovered here and there on 
Hie papyrns tops, and two oi three divers swam a yard or 
so in the open, and then rose and went ont of sight ; bat 
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the solitary silence of the place wae almost painful, and it 
begot a feeling of awe when nothing but green jangle was 
present on every side ; and yet I was glad no other man was 
there — not from churlish jealousy, bat for his own sake too, 
who might wish to enjoy this scene — let him come also, but 
free from me, and at some othor time. The paddle in new 
places is best enjoyed alone, just as the fishing-iod or the 
exciting tale. 

The channel narrowed at 800 doable strokes (about 4,000 
yards), and the current sharpened, too, and I confess that 
here I was almost about to return, from some vagne unac' 
cooQtable fear, or weariness, or presentiment that I was to 
be lost in the maze of green ; it seemed then so far to have 
gone away from life and light outside, and in so shortatime. 
Very often since have I rejoiced that more bravery came, 
and the resolve at least to rest and think, before returning. 
The Bob Roy clang to the shady side of the channel, and 
then a long and glorions peal of thunder rolled athwart the 
sky. 

I have listened to that deep-toned voice when standing on 
a volcano's crater — ^when gazing at night on the falls of 
Niagara — and when sailing alons in the hurtlings of a mid> 
niglit storm on the breakers at Beachy Head. These were, 
indeed, splendid times and places for hearing in the depths 
of one's mind the loud speaking that comes out of the nn- 
seen, Bnt none of thorn was so perfectly new uid strange 
as this one single roar from heaven, shaking the vast quiet 
of Hooleh, 

An immediate effect of it was to awaken energy and to 
nerve me to go on, bo as at least to accomplish the ronnd 
sum of 1,000 double paddle- stroke a. But before doing so, 
an old newspaper I had cast on the river, and which now 
floated along, suggested the idea of measuring the speed 
of the current. For this I cut a long papyrus stem into 
pieces of a few inches, and carefully scattered them across 
the channel and marked the tlma by my watch, a o as to see 
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how long would elapse before they were overtaken afterwarde 
is onr descent of the Htream. This plan, however, thongh 
earefnlly worked, was futile, for I never saw one of my floats 

At 960 strokes, suddenly roonding a comer, Z entered a 
beanUAil little lake, just one you would picture in fiincy. 
The general contour of it was roond, bnt the edges were 
carved into deep baye, with dark alleys and bright projecting 
comers, and islets dotted the middle. Every Binj;le part of 
the boundary about me was green papyrus — oot ragged and 
straggling, but upright and sharply defined. The breadth 
of this east and west was estimated at half a mile. Seen 
from the moont^, it appears certainly wider than this, bat 
I have followed the US. notes, entered at the time in my 
log. 

Extreme canilon was instantly prescribed by this novel 
scene, for without coolness and clear noting of the coarse, it 
might be difficult or impossible to find again the narrow en- 
trance which mast be passed through for return. Therefore, 
I bent down some of the tall green stems and tied them 
togetiier, and placed upon them for a warning flag large slips 
of the " Supplement." Then carefnlly noting the compass 
bearings, I advanced to the next group of islands, and did 
the same again, always placing the beacons npon the right 
hand, so as to show the way out in returning. The lake 
was ftrfeetly still — not "calm as a millpond," which ex- 
pression often includes a shivering ruffle on the water, bnt 
with a smoothnesB like glass itself, and the water below was 
clear and without the slightest cnrrent. The lake was shal- 
lowed to five feet, but all the bottom was a soft mass of 
delicate water-moss, patterned in pretty green network. 

* After much eonndaratioD, and ai it was better to overrate the cur- 
iflnt than to oventate mj adTSDce into the papyrus, it appeared right 
to eBtimate the diataooe trkveraed bf each double itroke of the paddle 
here at four yardi iartead of five and a half, and thu part of the map, 
therefore, ii constructed UDOQ tliat reduced scale. 
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Large yellow lilies floated on the surface in gaj-eolonred 
boaqnets. I had seen many of these lilies aloog the north 
shore of the lake, bat their etems were so thick and mnlti- 
tadinone below that, whenever I tried to drag up the very 
roots of them — if, indeed, they have any roots in the earth 
at all — the weight became quite unmanageable. However, 
I cnt and brought home Bome portions of the oomplioated 
mass. 

In the very centre of the lake, the canoe " hove to " for 
compass bearings. The snn was now very hot, bnt the ail 
was cleared by the thunder. The view, so much contracted 
before by the high papyms walls, sow opened on all sides, 
for there was space about me. 

To the north was the rounded head of splendid glittering 
Hermon, and to its left the far-off snow on the sharp in- 
dented Snnam, chief of the Lebanon range. High on a 
lonely crag to tlie west was Neby Ynsha, "Joshua's Tomb,"* 
and the eastern shore was girt by the " hUl of Bashan." t 

In the middle of all, and evidently ae yet unconscious of 
my nearness, was one of the most graceful of living objects 
— a pure-white swan, floating npoo the lovely IsJce, that 
mirrored his image agfun below. It never entered into my 
head to shoot him, pretty creators — that would have been 
sheer sacrilege : hie lameness was quite shocking. But, 

* Kon weQ nmindi lu that the weliee may often be inUnded to 
honour Motlem " BuntB," who bad Scripture i»tm«e. 

i In our sketch at p. 2S7, the two anow mountsiss are d«pCot«d. 
This agfat of Senir and Lebanon, and the hilla of Baahan, all at one 
time, aod from a boat, reminds one of the beautdful venea in Eaekiel 
(oh. siviL), where the rich graadeur of 1^ is painted in Ungaage so 
nwgnificent^ and the mountains now before us have » plooe ; — 

"ThuataiUi the Lord Ood; Tynis, thou hast said, I am of perfect 
beantr. "Thj borden are in the midst of the seas, thy buildeia have 
perfected thy beauty. " They have made all thy ship boai^ of fir treea 
of Senir : they have taken c«dtus from Lebanon to make masts for thee. 
" Of the oaks of Baahan have they ma^e dime oon ; iha company of the 
Ashoritea have made t^y benches of ivory, brought out of tha isles of 
Oilttini." 
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just to waken up the echoes arouid db, and to give vent to 
the emotioDB of my mind, so long pent np in absolute 
silence, I fired a volley, and gave three cheers. 

It vas a very difficult thing to make quite snre that this 
little lake was a termination of the jonmey npivards ; that 
it was not merely an enlargement of a stream which I had 
now resolved to follow np, at any cost, to the end. Bnt a 
carefal circnit of its labyrinthine borders satisfied me that 
this is the earliexl ftoie of Jordan 03 one river after it dives 
into the barrier whither I had traced it some days before. 
The north end of this lake was at 1,180 donble paddle-atrokee 
from the month of the channel : that is, 6,000 yards, or less 
than tiiree miles and a half; and, allowing for enrrent, it 
may be well averred that the Jordan aggregates its waters 
in this inner lake at the bead of a channel which winds along 
nearly three miles before it enters the larger lake of Hooleh. 

The interesting qaestion as to the breadth of the impass- 
able barrier conld be settled only by a comparison between 
the observations made in my jonmey down the river in Map 
V. and those made now in this central lake, the northern 
end of which is marked p in Map YL By a point in each 
map given in the MS. snrvey of Ltent.-Col. Wilson, already 
noticed, we were able to place them so that -it may be seen 
that the interval between n and p — that is, the breadth of 
the barrier — is about half a mile* 

The journey back along the new channel was pleasant and 
easy, and lasted less than an boor. My various beacons all 
were spied, and, to gnide the next canoeist, they were left 
there; but with the keenest look- out, I conld not discover 
any one of the current -floats which had been so carefully 

* For obgerraUoui m to laUtudc^ 1 wM dependent entirely on ooe 
bearing of Neby Tuaha, aeea from point F, but the diatanca eetimata 
from paddle-strokea m>j well be considered to transfer the meamire. 
ment to tbe mODlb of the rirer in the lake, and bo to oonneot it with 
the lurvey of the lake ilaelf . The splendid new m^^f Faleetine imued 
by Mr. Hurray, adopts the delineation of the Abana, Phitpar, and 
Jordan, obtained by the Rob Roy's oruLia. 
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Btram for the porpoBe, and only the floating newspaper 
conld bo discerned on the gliding Btream. This, however, 
did not help me to estimate the current, because the time 
and place of its starting had not been noted. As a rough 
gness, I should say that Jordan's current here is, at the 
most, about a mile in an hoar. 

At the mouth again, all safe, the Bob Boy was moored for 
luncheon in the shade, and never was a roast fowl eaten with 
a heartier relish than after snob a morning's work. 

Next she entered a bay farther eastwards, bnt this quickly 
narrowed and ran ap into a ctti ti« toe at 2,000 yards, until I 
could pass only through a narrow gap into deep gloomy 
waterways, without any stream, and where the tall papyros 
stems were tangled over my bead. Still I followed this up 
to its positive termination, and with all the precautions (as 
to beacons and guide-marks) so naefnl before ; and again the 
canoe came back into the light, where, in the green circuit 
of the bay once more, I found, in one group of graceful 
elegance, sixteen vrild swans swimming together. Beautiful 
as they were, it was well to have seen that one swan first 
before meeting so many. Again a salute from the pistol 
stunned the air, and all the white beauties rose ap in terror 
or high dudgeon; their wavy circlings above me cleft the 
sky with bright gleamiog tracks for a moment, and they 
passed away like a vision. 

As the Bob Boy neared the open lake, it was felt that 
the vrind had risen very suddenly, and this soon expltuned 
a most cutioas hissing, grinding, bustling sound, that was 
heard like waves upon a shingly beach. For, in delighted 
snrprise, I found that the margio of the lake about me was 
waving np and down, and the papyrus stems were nibbing 
agiunst each other as they nodded out and in. It was plain 
in a moment that the whole jungle of papyrus was fioaxing 
upon tA« voter, and so the waves now raised by the breeze 
were rocking tke heavy green curtain to and fro. 

My soundings had shown the depth in Jordan's channel 
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to be almost nDiform, at £rom twelve to ten feet, all the 
way np ; and at first it seemed strange that there shoald 
be any special corrent in one part, when the water had 
apparently a wide way to run through underneath the 
floating field. Bnt the reason of this is soon apparent when 
we know how the papyms grows ; and as the vast area 
of it now before ns is believed to be the largest mas3 of 
papyma in the world, it may be a 
proper time to look at this strange 
plant here. 

The papyrna plant is called " Ba- 
bir " by the Arabs of Hooleh, which 
is as near the Latin word ae can be, 
considering that the Arabs nse h for 
p. In Arabic its name is Berdi, and 
in Hebrew Gome, a word need four 
times in the Bible. In the Septna- 
gint the word trairvpo/^ is used. The 
name Papj/ria still survives in the 
English name of the material npon 
which these words are printed. For 
reeds in general the Hebrew term is 
Kaneh. 

The papyrus stem is three-cor- 
nered; in this feature it is one of 
a limited number of plants. The 
thicker and taller stems are not at 
the edge, but about five or six feet Ptpfriu. 

inwards ; therefore I was unable to 
get at them without incurring great danger. Also, as I 
meant to bring out the largest possible specimen, the endea- 
vour was often put offoutil filially the opportunity had passed. 
The sketch given here shows the manner of growth of this 
plant. There is first a lateral trunk, a, lying on the wat«r, 
and half -sub merged.* This is often as thick as a man's body, 
• Tiie woodcut in Smitb'n ' Diotii>Dary of tbe Bible' repreBenU the 
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and from its lower side hang IimDmerable string-like rooU 
&om three to five feet long and of a deep pnrpls colonr. 
It is these pendent roots that retard bo mach of the aiir&ce- 
cnrreut where the papyraa grows, as noticed above for ex- 
planation. On the npper enrfaoe of the trunks the stems 
grow altematel}' in obliqne rows ; their thickness at the junc- 
tion is often four inches, and their height fifteen feet, grace- 
fnlly tapering until at the top is a little round knob, with long, 
thin, brown, wire-like hiurs eighteen inches long, which rise 
and then recnrving, hang aboat it in a thyrens-Bhaped bead. 
The Btem, when dead, becomes dark brown in colonr, and 
when dry, it ia extremely light ; indeed, for its strength and 
textnre, it is the lightest substance I know of. 

The papyms was used for writing upon by the Egyptians, 
and was prepared for this purpose by cntting it lengthwise 
into thin slips. These were laid aide by side, and apon them 
others in a cross direction, and both were joined by cement 
and then pressed into a continnons sheet. It is obvious that 
by this means the length and breadth of a papyms roll 
might be made acoordiugto pleasure. The Ethiopians made 
boats of papyrus. Ludolf saye that these boats are used 
in the Tzamic Lake, and Mosea was hid in a vessel made of 
this.* I have seen a woman put her baby on a bundle of 
reeds, and swim across the Nile while she pushed it along. 

pallet aa iiader water, but tlie natunl free growth of the plant wems to 
me frum it floatillg: trunk, and this would only be submerged eicep- 
tionaJty. The smaU flowerets on the tuiiry tbreads of the thyma top 
in Smith'i sketch tre not seen in winter. The sketch of papyrus gireii 
by Dr. Thomson does not show its multitude of tall stems. The 
papyrus repreeeoted by a steel engraviog in 'Bnice's Travels ' is very 
accurate. In our notes upon Zosn, {flrOt pp. 69, 70) the disappearance of 
the papyrus from Egypt as foretold in prophecy is related. Ib it not 
possible that the pspyrua in Uooleh may have some relation to the sup. 
posed migintion of the Kgyptiuis to this locality T 

* Dr. Thomson (' Land and the Book,' p. 337] says the process 
described in Exodus iL 3, may mean that the ark was "bitumed" by the 
miitura, so at to resemble a cofBu, and thereby to enable the mother to 
take her child out of the house. 
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The plant ia mentioned in a beantifnl passage of Isaiah (chap. 
XXXV. 7), and in Job it ia aaked, " Can the papyroa grow 
up without mire ? " (chap. viii. 11.) Herodotos aaya that 
the papyraa was eaten after being atewed. Thia Pupyitu 
onttjuorum is not now foond in Egypt, nor anywhere in Asia 
except in Syria. Bnt it grows f from the Eqnator in Nubia, 
on the White Nile- This singnlor plant is traced along the 
Jordan only a short distance (post p. 272), and then it re- 
appears at Ain et Tin, on the Sea of OtUilee, and is also 
said to be foond on the river Atyeh, near Jafia ; bnt I did 
not observe it in the part I examined of that river. Another 
kind {Papynu tyriaau) is cultivated in onr botanical gardens, 
and is found wild on the plain of Sharon.* 

It is not difficult to understand how the papyrus grove 
is BO very thick just at its boundary edge, whereas reeds, or 
ruahes, or other aqnatic planta, usually get aparaa and stunted 
or broken down all round the borders of a marsh, or where 
it merges into open water. 

This peculiarity, which gives to the papyrus pitun of Hooleh 
its most remarkable feature of upright wall-like sides — and 
that, too, on deep water — is caused, I think, by tiie manner of 
the plant's growth. Such of the lateral sterna as shoot out into 
openwaterbecomebent or broken by waves, and HO theybmd 
in the rest, the outer stems have too much wind and rough 
weather to flourish as well aa the others do inaide, which are 
well protected. This may be noticed even more distinctly 
when the papyma growa in running water, as in that part of 
the marsh through which the Jordan flows. Bat while we 
remark that the plant seems to thrive beat where the water is 
not stagnant, and so the largest stems are near the channel of 
the river, it may be asked why they do not spread across the 
actual channel. The sketch on page 266 will explain this at 
once. It is a bird's-eye view of several of the lateral trunks, 

* Dr. Trintruii in ihe ' Leisure Hour,' 1S66, p. CSS. Thomson pR>. 
baUy alludM to the latter kind when he mestions papyrus in the rim 
Fulej, near the Aujeli f I^nd and Qio Book,' ji. C12). 
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which are tepresented ae being tamed by the force of the 
cnrreol: all in one direction — that of the arrow, S — and so, 
gradually bending ronnd to the positions R, T, U, they at 
last fold upon, encircle, and strangle their neighbonrs, and 
serioasly hinder their growth. The width 
of the clear channel is therefore kept at 
a uniform relation to the speed of the 
current ; for if that is slow, it allows the 
tranks to spread and to cover the sur- 
face, and with their roots to narrow the 
channel until the speed of tiie stream is 
thereby increased, and the trunks are by 
it curved, stunted, and thus worn off, 
and so a jnst balance is regained. 

The amonnt of water exhaled by the 
evaporation from millions of these stems, 
presenting bo large an area of surface 
above, mast be prodigloas, although, on 
the other hand, the shade of their thick 
darkness keeps the direct rays of the sun 
Pn^ ' from striking into the water itself. So 

much for the papyrus. 
After duly exploring what has been above described, the 
Rob Key entered every little bight along the indented edge, 
to make perfectly sore that no other open channel was to be 
discovered, until at length she came to the eastern coast of 
the lake. Here I peeped round the cape, bat no Arab was 
in sight at the moment, for they don't like wind ; bnt I was 
too tired with work and the excitement of discovery to ven- 
ture now upon a longer journey here, so oar bows tamed 
hack across the open water to the hovels of Mataryeh, 
whither oar camp bad been ordered to move. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

On Hoolfth — Cutting b Ope — Canoe Chase — HouUh Lak« — Jacob's 
Bridge — Who Croened It — Templar's Keep — Qnuid View — Jew's 
I*iiiBDt--TBn Miles ot Torrent — Hard Tintee — A Set <A Ruffieos 
—The Wonrt^At Last—All Right !— Note on tlie Rivera. 

rpHE Bob B07 was eager next morning for one more day 
J. of Beaicb, and to soan especially the eastern border of 
the lake. 

It was not entirely without misgiviogs tiiat I once more 
paddled to that same mysterious comer where the Arab, like 
a Bpider in faip web, had full command of the approaches, 
and might wait in ambnsh for his prey.* But this point 
had to be examined before oar survey conld bo called com- 
plete ; and, as it must be done, we had best do it at once, 
and thoroughly. 

I did not steer a straight course to the spot, but first 
across the lake to the wall of papyrus, and then along that, 
so as to be entirely hidden, until we came close to its 
eastern end. Here a new plan of action was devised, 

* To aid the fishing venture on Lake Hooleh, a boat bad actuAllj 
been built <A boards carried there from Tiberias. I went to see this 
wreck, which foundered at her launch, they said, and was now lying 
under vrater in a deep bend of the weetem shore. For travetlers, how- 
ever, and especially for those who wish to visit the charming eentnl 
lake we have spt^en of, or to gather the ferns, and p^iym*, and lilies 
on the water, or to Bsli, it is well to know of this sunken craft, which 
a few nails would doubtless soon make quil« seaworthy, but oare must 
be brought, for there were none to be found, and no wood to n^akv 
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Damely, to cat tbe cape in two, inBtoad of " donbling " it, 
and thus to come stealthily opposite the litUn Tell, and so 
8py oat the land \vhile invisible myself. A break in tbe 
boundary favoured this design, for there were only canes 
here, and thick white reeds. Btowiag my paddle below 
deck then, I dragged my boat in by hauling on these canes 
with a band on each side. Bnt the water shallowed, and if 
an Arab saw me now, he conid wade oat and citoh the Bob 
Boy fixed in this dense jangle. After mnch reflection, there- 
fore, I went into tbe jnngle of reeds, tteniforeinoH, so that 
in the event of an alann I might be in the most favourable 
position for ranning away 1 Yes, there i» a time to prepare 
for a safe retreat as well as one to get ready for a bold 
attack. 

The Bob Boy now " advanced backwards" through the 
reeds, and soon came at last into the open water of tbe bay 
on the east side, where the maps indicate the Jordan as 
issuing from the marsh. It was a fine open bay, and the 
green Tell and the large shady tree were tbere on the land, 
but no human being was visible, nor even a horse. The 
dashing of an unseen cascade was the only sonnd, bnt none 
of the maps mark a stream here, and I forgot to ask its 
name. 

With hurried strokes the Bob Roy ran up northwards, 
impatient to finish the problem which could only be con- 
sidered half solved until it had been proved that here no 
stream comes forth. For although the regular river bad 
been met and followed up for three miles in its new-fonnd 
course on the west, still tiiere might possibly be another 
branch of it here. 

Well, there t> no stream at all in this eastern bay which 
has distinct bounds all about its circuit. 

And now being fally satisfied of this important fact, it 
was wise to get out of the cul de $ae, and to set off at a 
good pace, happy with the work we bad accomplished. It 
fgras quite easy then to paddle along tiie eastern shore, and 
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to soand the depth of water. Bat though the Arabs were 
high ap in the hills with their tenta and flocks, they veiy 
BOOH noticed the little boat, the only speck on the lake 
below them. The clear air which they looked throngh 
(with that clear eye which only an Arab or an English 
Gulor poBsesBes), carried also to my ear the sbonts from the 
shepherds standing amazed on the rooky peaks, " Shaktoorah I 
shakioorah I " as they rushed down, impetaoas to get near. 
In vtun, of cooree, for they could not catch the oanoe either 
by ranning through the dense jangle on shore or by swim- 
ming in the water, and I only langhed at them gaily, and 
waved the paddle in dehance. 

The lake lies quite close to the hills on the Bashan side, 
but, strangely enough, the water is not so deep there as on 
the west, near the plain of Mellaha. To test this, I ran in 
oblique lines and sounded every fifty strokes (and sometimes 
twice BB often), though it was a tiresome process, because 
Ihe canoe had always to be stopped for each sounding, but 
then the result was satisfactory. Though done for the first 
time, it was done thoronghly, and the depth of the " waters 
of "ULeiam" is now ascertained for ever. The result may 
he stated generally that Hooleh Lake has an average depth 
(in the winter time) of about eleven feet. By Jordan's 
mouth, on the northern edge, it is twelve feet, and for some 
way up the channel. In a few places (and these principally 
close to the west bank) the depth of the lake is fifteen feet, 
once it is seventeen feet deep, but in no part of the whole 
lake did I find three fathoms of water. On Map VI. 
the soundings of the principal places are marked in feet; 
hot there were many other soundings taken besides these. 

Near the south end there is a bay with fine trees on the 
banks and steep rocks above, among which npon the slope 
b a ruin, and here the canoe paused a long time, carefnlly 
scmtinising the sqaare strong building, which we were 
asBored afterwards is only a mill, though it looks very 
difi'erent from that. 
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Below ToleO, wher« the bank was of grejrish clay, and very 
cohesive, we carefully BonndedaDd " compassed ' ' the DarTowing 
end of the pear-shaped lake, nntil between islets of papyras and 
tall canes the water closed into a regular channel once more, 
which, by graceful winding, narrowed to a hondred feet 
across, with a good current going, for it was now a decided 
river. This is the first miqaestionable Jordan that can be 
approached laterally from shore, the true river formed of its 
three wondcrfnl streams that are bora from the rock, gash 
out at Haabeya, Dan, and Banias, ponr down into the 
marsh of Hooleb, there combine, and thence rashing on to 
the Sea of Galilee, and through that onward, winding fast, 
they hurry into the Dead Sea.* 

After the Jordan has nm with a broad sweep ronnd tbA 
Tell BeitYacob, and at the point marked in Map VI., I 
recorded in my note-book "last papyms here." It was 
interesting to observe afterwards, while reading Brace's 
narrative (written some eighty yoara ago), that he in his 
joomey had remarked the papyras at this identical spot.t 

Onr camp was near the bridge of black basalt depicted in 
the sketch at the corner of onr map, and which is the first 
bridge over the complete Jordan. From the end of the lake 
this bridge was distant 660 paddle -strokes, that is, 8,628 
yards, or three yards over two miles, which is the measure 

* I think thnt bjr a cutting 400 yards long, and twenty feet deep, at 
the end of Hooleb Lake, the whole of the marsh and Uke would be 
made dry in a year, and an enormous tract of land would become 
productive and salubrjoua. The map of the Uooleh Lake at page 274 
has been adopted by the Palestine Exploration Fund as part of their 
illuntratiu'. le. 

t ' Bnico'a Travela,' a-d. 1790, vol v, Appendii, p. S. TMg great 
traveller aeema to have alwaya had his wita about him, and almost all 
the observationa of bla that have been reviewed since are found U> be 
socnrat^ even when be said that in Abyssinia men cut beefsteaks out of 
tliur living oxen as they travel, though the doubta cast upon the 
statement by hif contemporarit» went far to break bis honest but 
•eniitive heart. The river Hendaj is marked as running into Jordan 
(Km the west, above this bridge, in Vandcvelde and in Petennann, and 
near Almaujeh in Porter's map. 1 did not observe any river enter aa 
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on shore given Id lifnrray. Thomson gives & sketch of this 
bridge as seen from the north. Schwartz calls it " Jisr Abni 
Jacob," Bridge of Jacob's 8one. The bridge is abont sixty 
feet long, has three arches, and no parapet. Robinson states 
that it " has fonr pointed arches, and is sixty face* long " 
(toI. iii. p. 868) ; bat he does not appear to have visited 
it. 

At the west end is an ngly round tower, and a khan is 
over the river. The cnrrent is very trifling nntil qnite close 
to the bridge. A few nnkempt soldiers were io mat hnts 
near the bridge, and their horses dreadfolly dirty, bat good 
nevertheless. These men take toll from passengers. Qam- 
penberg, in jld. 1454, seems to have paid toll here, but the 
usual route for caravans before that was to cross the Jordan 
below Tiberias. The bridge itself has been most likely bailt 
since the Orasades (Schwartz says in 1112, by Baldwin IV.) 
but the spot selected at once saggesta that a ford was here 
for it is jnst where the deep water ends, and before the high 
banks of the torrent begin, and no other place wonld be 
snitable for twelve miles north or eight miles south of this ford. 

Robinson (vol. iii. 882) states Uiat the writers before and 
in the Crosade era mention tiiis only as a ford of Jacob. 
Abolfeda calls the ford " El Ajran," and the spot Beit Yacob 
(Honse of Jacob), as others did, probably referring to the 
Tell vritb rains on it a little farther north. 

As to the name which seems to connect this place vritb 
" Jacob's danghters," it seems almost clear that Jacob him- 
self did not cross to meet Esau here, but " passed over the 
ford Jabbok," * on the occasion which is marked by his 

■ Oen. znii. 8-23. The Bubaaqiient roato of Jwwb, u described in 
thia and Uu (DUowing chapters, it u oot txtj to follow, unleBi the words 
" paned over " refer Bometimee to fording the Jordan «iid lomatiniee 
to the Jabbok or Zerka Biver ; and it may be that the name " Bridge 
ti Jacob's Daoghtfiia " means the ford used bj tiiem, or with r^ard to 
tiian, aa diatinct from the particular jonnit^ of their father. Thomsoii 
aajBthaC the oalu of Haiurj, near Boaiaa, are eaid to be inhabited bj 
" Benat Yacoub," or " Jan," a genua of apirita (' L. and B.,' p. 372). 
18 
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wreBtlmg with " a miui," when be called tiie place Peiinel. 
Haaman, the prince of a pagan race, may have goae Hub way 
to the prophet ; and the zealous Saul may have croBsed here 
"breathing ont slaughter " going to Damascus, or as the 
Apostle I^ol returning. Our Savionr Himself may have 
passed over this ford on His way to Ctesarea. 

Mnch against the best advice I now determined to follow 
tiie river oloae by its verge all the way to Galilee ; not, of 
course, in the channel, for that was utterly impossible, as it 
soon becomes a mere torrent-bed, wherein a white-foamed 
hnrsting msh of water harries between rocks thick set with 
oleanders, which often meet across the stream not a dozen 
feet in width. 

Before the river settles down into a thorongh-going mill- 
race speed, it makes a sweep or two to right and left, as if 
with a straggle to get free, and its stream is divided by 
islands and large rocks. About a mile below the bridge are 
several imposing rains of some building pnt here to command 
this important ford. It was, in fact, a castle built 700 years 
ago, and was given to the Templars, who then held this road 
(Robinson, vol. iii. p. 863). But Saladin took the fortress, 
and lazed its proud battlements. Now it is only a dis- 
appointing wreck. 

Oar evening was spent until dark in a long ride by this 
channel and over the stony hills to see if it were possible to 
carry the canoe on these dizzy precipices, where not one 
single inhabitant is foond for miles, and not even an Arab's 
tent was to be seen all day. Few travellers have had the 
same strong reason for going by this route, the desire to 
continue what had been as yet adhered to as a rale, that I 
should actually im the bed of the Jordan from its very 
beginning right on to its end. Hany was against the plan, 
thongh be had learned to doubt bis own doubts as to what 
eonld be done with a canoe, bat be never once opposed 
himself entirely to any distinct resolve of his master, and 
therefore we rode on, my horse being frisky enough for any 
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mootiiain climbing, until a most interesting point wu 
reached, the only one, perhaps, in this cnrioas gorge from 
whence yon can see both the lake Hooleh with the Jordan 
coming oat, and the lake of Oennesareth, into which the 
river flows. Tbe distance between these lakes is not more 
than ten miles in a straight line, and the river has bat few 
long bends between them, which probably add not more than 
three miles to its eonrse by winding. Yet the descent of 
" the Descender " is very rapid here, for it falls in these ten 
miles about 700 feet Doriog the whole eonrse of the Jordan 
from GOOFce to end there does not seem to be one notable 
cascade or regular " fell."* 

While thonghts of Jordan recall past wonders to the 
Christian, and a gloiioos fntore too, there is sadness in the 
reverie npon this river penned by an Israehte f thns : 

"My God! how is my soal bowed down within me, 
when I remember thee in this land of Jordan (Psalm xlii. 
7)> Is not this whole district of the Jordan abundantly 
watered, fhiitfal, and blessed, like a garden of the Lord ? 
(Clen. xiii. 10). And still it is scarcely trod by the foot 
of a traveller, it is not inhabited, and the Arab pitches not 
there his tents, and the shepherds do not eanse the flocks 
to lie down there (Isaiah xlii. 20), Still, thns spaaketh the 
Lord Zebaoth, There shall yet be in this place, which is 
waste, without man and cattle, again a dwelling for shep- 
herds, causing their flocks to lie down. In those days shall 
Jadah be redeemed, and Jerusalem shall be inhabited in 
secnrity. And this is the name it shall be called, The Lonn 
our EUghteousness (Jer. xzziii. 12, 16)." 

The point we have reached is a good one to pause at, 
for several boundaries meet here, and the passage from 

' In tlie first flrs dajB of tho Danube from its Bonrce, the OMiM had 
dewended aboQi 1,SOO feet, but Uieu there wu more water to float in, 
Mveral weiiB, uid a few oaacadea, and yet the current wu as (art aa 
mu winild wiah to aaa, but it woB nothing to the ipeed of Jordan hem. 

f Babbi Schwuis (p. SI). 
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one to another of theee is sadden and distinct. Behind 
ns are the threefold springs of the river's birth. In front 
we have the bright lake, whose shores and waters had 
teemed with life all fed from Jordan ; beyond that lake, 
and dim to the ej'e far off, is the river's grave in Sodom's 
Sea. 

The bridge behind as marks a new chapter in the history 
of oar Lord. Already we have lingered where Christ bad 
visited a high moantain, and the Law and the Prophets 
had met the Qospel each by itfl noblest representative, to 
disooarse of the great event which is the centre of God's 
dealings with mankind, the offering of His Son. Bat now 
we are looking to where He lived most among men. On 
that monnt that is now behind ns, Peter would have made 
three tabernacles, hnt the visitors are not to abide in the 
cload, however glorions. The Lord is to dweU with sinners 
still, and the fisherman is to return to his nets by the sea. 

Behold here then the front of that grand stage on which 
so great a drama was enacted, where the Teacher taught 
longest, the ^aler cared most, the Prophet first gave warn- 
lag, the Saviour gathered His people, the Light of the world 
shone brightest, " Galilee of the Gentiles." 

The sketch given opposite is an oaUine, north and south, 
from the hill we have mentioned. Before as we see the 
lower end of Hooleh Lake with the Jordan ranning oat 
of it (otronb as, and if we turn the book round, and look 
from the same central monnt, bnt now facing southwards, 
we see the Jordan ranning Jrom ns, until it enters the Sea 
of Tiberias. The two projecting points to the right at the 
bottom are the Wady Semakb and Wady Fik * whilo the 
Bonthem shore, at Eerak, can be seen to honnd the lake in 
the far distance about twenty miles from our point of view. 
An intervening hill on the left of the page hides the land of 
Gennesareth. How great the descent of Jordan is, wo 

* Both of these are aliowii in the coloured picture in Chapter XXIIL 
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can see pretty piftinly here by a glance, first at Hooleh 

above, and then at Tiberias below, comparing their levels 

by the eye, while the 

load noise of the river 

foaming at our feet tells 

also to the ear how fast 

the Jordan flows. 

Our camp was astir 
esj-ly to follow the rente 
we had thns reconnoitred. 
For horses and mnlos 
there was nothing to 
make the way difficalt, 
but the danger we feared 
most for the canoo was 
that which came from the 
wind. In the high gusts 
of a breeze it was always 
fcond necessary to pat 
two men behind the Rob 
Roy to prevent the little 
horse that bore her from 
being actnally capsized 
when the storm pressed 
hard against the long flat 
side of the boat perched 

high upon the cautious t«. Mii« oi Jort«^ 

creature's back. Now 

the path was much too narrow here to allow even one man to 
keep near so as to help the Rob Roy thus, and especially in 
the most awkward places of the road, where it wound along 
edges of deep precipices, and where the footing was worst, 
and the wind was strongest. In snch places an upset, or even 
a false step in staggering against the blasts would instantly 
hurl the horse and its bnrden into the torrent below. 

Often we had to dismount the canoe, and to carry her hy 
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bond past sloping edges or crooked rocks. Sometimoe even 
to carry her Urns was difficult, when the monnttun gasts 
blew strong, and when one man could not Lear the other's 
voice for direction. Patience and peraevenuice tiiomphed 
nere once more, and the route began to descend rapidly, with 
a splendid view of the Sea of Galilee ever cheering ns on. 

I had now such foil confidence in Hany (like that which a 
mother feels in a well-tried nurse) that he could be left alone 
to take care of " the young lady ; " * and indeed he begged 
me to go out of sight at the worst places, so that he might 
have only one anxiety at a time. To stifle anxiety by hard 
exercise, I climbed the heights about as, and always had some 
new beauties to see from the top. At last, having gone far 
ahead, riding alone, I selected a place for luncheon where a 
crystal stream rushed past in headlong race for the Jordan, 
and lovely anemones spangled the tnrf nnder shady trees. 

The instant I dismounted, a man's head appeared over a 
rock beside me, and then another opposite, and a third behind. 
Id such a case, alone and ontnumbered, one has only to be 
cool and stand firm. Presently seven or eightmen, all armed 
with gnns, cloeed in upon me. 

A half-policy here would be of no use, so I quietly sUpped 
off my horse's bridle, loosened bis girths, and spread my large 
cloak under tfae tree, and, having haltered my horse's leg, I 
laid me down in the most confiding way that traveller could 
behave. My vieitois were not Arabs : they were the veriest 
set of ruffians to look at that any one could set eyes npon. 
They stood round and nodded, and I hod a free chat with 
them all \ but they began it. "Who are you ? " " Ingleez." 
" Where are you going 1 " " Tiberya," " What have yon 
to sell?" "Nothiug." "Are you hero alone?" "Oh, 
no I there is a sbaktoor coming soon, and yon will see it" 

* Not decked in dead tolks' kdr is she^ 
Her ribg not cramped in atoei. 
No draggle-tail for you and ma 
Behind dijrtorted haaL 
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" A Bhaktoor ? Did yon ny a boat ? " bo I told them of 
the euioe on the Nile, and tiie Red Sob, and the Barada, and 
the Hftsbany ; but when I epoke of aoiling her npon Lake 
Hooleh, they buret oat into deriaive jeera. One of them 
wemed to be a Greek, but the leader was more like the men 
one meets in the Balearic Islands ; so I tried him with a few 
sayings of the pecoliar Spanish potou there, with the words 
chopped off at their ends, and sure enough, he tomed oat to 
be a renegade from the mild sway of the motherly Isabella, 
Father Cluet, and the Bleeding Nnn. He wasamazedat soch 
a rmaontrt, and so was I. All the others were silent, bnt soon 
they retired for oonsnltatloii and came again for " bakBhish," 
when, jnst at Uie proper moment, the bow of the Bob Boy 
appeared over a distant bill, nodding, nodding, as the horse 
stepped carefully bearing it. I pointed to that. The men 
were bewildered at the sight. The mole-bells tinkled in oar 
q)proacbiDg caravan, and they saw I was not quite a lone 
wayfarer fit for these cowards to rob. 

Hany coming np saw it all at a glance. The only time I 
ever saw him frightened was then. 

" Get away, sir I get away from this place as fast as 
possible t Cross the stream I These are a pack of regnlar 
robbers. We cannot stop here for one moment." 

80 the palaver was pnt an end to, and my friend &t>m 
Higoroa moved off, saying they were " only looking oat fw 
gamo to shoot; " and, indeed, jast before they came ap, I 
had noticed two otters (as it seemed, or they may have been 
conies), wandering among the rocky clefte of the stream, 
and observing my movements with great keenness and saga- 
ci^. 

The view a little farther on from oar bivooao was tmlv 
magnificent, as the whole lake of Oennesareth opened widt 
beneath ns. Years before I had gazed on those waters, but 
not from this end of the lake, and with only that tantalising 
look which in an hoar's visit is a mixtnre of joy to see it so 
pretty «nd of sorrow to leave it so soon. 
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But DOW 1 gazed upon this lake as the haven of a long 
voyage, the ohiefest purpose of a charming jonmey, the de- 
lightful waters where I was to stop to see, to see thoroughly, 
to have unbounded enjoyment npon for many days, if only my 
boat could get safely there ; and it was so. Yet the part of 
the road now to he done was by far the most trying of the 
whole travel. Hany had predicted this, and I had alternately 
confuted his logic, and rallied him on his fears. These vrere 
not causeless, and bow we ever got a canoe through that last 
mile of stones and marsh and sliding precipice, one can only 
wonder still ; most earnestly would I warn any other person 
against it who intends to come here with a boat. 

Marsh we had learned to plunge through, stones and rocks 
we knew how to manage, for at the worst the canoe could be 
carried then by hand. Bat here the deep morass was full of 
liirge TOnud boulders, and while the horse's feet might be 
ever so sure, in thsir hold, just at the critical momont the 
stone he was standing npon gave way. The males— these 
clever and amusing companions, if you will but learn their fan 
— were completely puzzled here. Wandering right and left, 
and refusing for once to follow the little black donkeys who 
coold lead best of all, they staggered and fell with a lond 
crash of crockery and the shouts of the men who were wading 
over the bog. Hany and Latoof carried the Rob Boy for a 
qaarter of a mile at a time. I admired their pluck and pa- 
tience, while I mourned for their falls and bruises. It was 
hard enoagh to get on without any load, and I was quite wet 
through while leading my pnzzled horse and jumping from 
island to island among the pools. But that mattered nothing, 
of course. Indeed, we all felt that no one must spare him- 
self now. It was the very last time we had to be aoxi&us 
about, for once the Bob Boy was in the Sea of Qalilee, she 
would be well able to meet any dangers there. Water we 
can deal with in a boat, or, if she founders, it is a legitimate 
end ; but to perish by a fall in a quagmire, that would indeed 
be inglorious for a travelled canoe. After about eight horns 
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spent ovoT &b many miles of joamey, the bottom of the hill 
was reached at last* 

The Jordan has come down the narrow gorge mnch faster 
than we have scrambled through it ; and now the river, tired 
with its foaming, spreads as if resting on a sort of delta, 
which is gradually wider to the shores of the lake. Tht& 
fertile land is beautifully green, with boshy trees and level 
sward. Nomerons side-currents &om the main stream 
meander here, and flocks of buffaloes, horses, and goats, 
are scattered over the plun. Other parts of it are cul- 
tivated, and the tents of an Arab tribe dot the green land- 
scape with their qnaint black hamlets. I had ridden among 
these very slowly, until the mule-bells sounded near behind 
me coming on, yet for a long, long time there was no sign 
of Hany, and none of the canoe. 

The Arab horses, browsing free and frisky, trotted op tc 
gaze apon ns. The Arabs themselves mast have wondered 
why the How^'a kept ridmg on while his face was always 
tamed behind in anxioos expectation. At length, through 
Uie copse of brushwood, the well-known bowa of the itob 
Boy were seen aloft, and a hail from Hany, shouted aload, 
" AU right I " 

Glad hour that ends our fears and oshers in bri^t happy 
days of life upon the Lake of Galilee 1 

* It must be remeinbeivd llutt this was in midwiDtor, and Uut wa 
wore directing our eoane to aa urnuual point, where the canoe oould be 
■gun launched upon the river. The rood ii a, bod onui, but for uiual 
travelling it is tolerably and tlie loenarf along it ts a full reward for anj 
trouble. 
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Nora OH tbb tbebb RivEsa 



Aa we ace leaving Jordan iiere, to launch on the moit interest- 
ing lake in the world, it may be a fit time for a parting glance 
at the riven behind, andaaurvey of some features of the Jordan, 
Abana, and Pharpar. 

From the Hasbeja source of Jordan to the Dead Sea, the direct 
diatance ia about 120 milei. I estimate the addition to be made 
for winding of the channel from the aource to the end of the Sea 
of Galilee aa 20 per cent., and for the rest as 100 per oent. 
(jadging from Colonel Sir C. Warren's outline of that part). 

This would make the water \a the first part to be 60 miles 
long; and in the second part 140 miles, or in all 200 miles 
of channel, from the source to the Dead Sea. 

The Haabeya source is 1,700 feet above the Mediterranean, 
and the Dead Sea ia 1,300 feet below the Mediterranean, so that 
the total fall of Jordan is 3,000 feet, which would be 15 feet pet 
mile of its channel, or 25 feet per mile of its direct distance. 

If we subtract the lake of Oennenreth, and the lake and marsh 
of Bodeh — 20 miles together — the fall in the remaining 100 
miles of direct diatanoe ia 30 feet per mile. 

The lerd of Hooleh morass is estimated at 160 feet above the 
Uediterranean, ao that about 1,600 feet, or half the total fall of 
Jordan, is descended before the river reaches the barrier in 
Hooleh,* and the Jordan oomes to the level of the Mediterra- 
nean abont 3 miles below Jacob's Bridge. Thence it poura down 
ita waters into the heart of the earth, and if the Moditoiranean 
Sea were to be admitted to the interior of Palestine, it would 
riae nearlj to the ruin of the Templar's keep at Jacob's Bri%e. 

The surface of the lake of Tiberias ia 653 feet below the ordi- 
nary searlevel (its greatest depth ia 166 feet). Fnmi Kerak, 
at its aonthem end, the river descenda abont 660 feet into the 
Dead Sea. 

As a general outline, then, it may be said that the Jordan 
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roDi 20 milea, falling 1,400 feet, into a buin 12 miles long ; 
then nina 10 milee, falling 700 feet, into another baun 14 miles 
long ; then nuu 66 milet, falling 700 feet, into a basin 50 miles 
long and 1,600 feet deep. Here, the waters of Jordan being 
freah, and Uierefore lighter than the highly saturated salt wBter 
of the Dead Sea, they most probably diq>er8e over the upper 
sniface only, and so, being evaporated before they mingle mnch 
with the brine that lies heavy and deep below, they are wafted 
by the south wind in clouds once more to Harmon, and, con- 
densed into snow-flakes, with water from the Abana uid Pharpar, 
also borne np to Heimon, they trickle down again to run along 
old Jordan's bed, their endlesB round.*' 
The Abana falls 1,442 feet from the mill 5 miles below Zebe- 



* Id Uia 'Journal ot the Geographical SocSety,' vol iriii., bts two 
papeiB by Dr. E. Bobiiuon, of New York, and by Petennsnn, the well- 
known geographer, from whidi the following notes may be inserted upon 
the comparative " fall " of riren ; but the value of these far compariaen 
depend* npon the degree of acQniacy with which the " lengtlu " are mea- 
sured along the general course, or the actual windings of all the channel. 

Ths Dee, of Aberdeenshire, ranks in size with the Jordan. From the 
Linn of Dee (after its cascades as a torrent) to the sea, it nips 72*2 
milea, and descends 1,190 feet, or IS'S feet per mils. 

Tbs Tweed nms B6-4 milea, and falla 1,B0O fast ; aveiage about 16 
feet per mile. 

Hm deaoant for the Severn is 26} inches, and for the Shannon 9 



The mighty Amaaon foils only 12 feet in the last 700 milea of its course, 
or only ODH'BfU) ot an inch per mile. 

Robinson maksa Jordan fall 14'3 feet per statute mile, and says tbs 
Rhine in its most rqrid portion, and including the tall of ScbaSbausen, 
has bat one-half the average descent ot the Jordan, which in the GSl 
feetot its descent in SO miles has room for three eateracta, each equal io 
hdt^t to Niagara, and still leaving an average fall equal te the swiftest 
portlim of the Rhine, including the cataract at Schaffhauaen. 

Baalbec is 8,726 test above the ssa (Vandevelde). Dr. K Rotonaon 
B^s the LitaDj runs SG miles to ths sea. This would give a fall of 87 
fast pw mils, or if we take the latter part of the river, after it haa cut 
Ihrough Uie rook, CO feet per mile. 
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dany to DamoscuB, about 20 mileB, or 70 fuet per mile ; but tho 
fall afterwards, iintil it ia lort in the lake, is tiifiing— aay, 100 
feet, or 5 feet per mile. The Pharpar seema to fall about 25 
feet per mile at first, and 5 feet afterwaidB. 

Thus we have reviewed some of the principal characteriatica of 
the chiefest of those " waten of Israel" which Noaman would 
not compare vith the " Abana and Pharpar, riven of Damsscua." 
True, these Syrian streiuna gave more fertility than the deep-cut 
Jordan, but they could not wash away his blot of leprosy. Qod 
had appointed for that the river He chose to bless as a meuis ; 
and for onr hearts, sick with sin. He has also pointed out a heal- 
ii^ stream. Morality is good, but powerless for this deadly 
Btain : — " There is a fountain filled with blood." 
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"ON DEEP GAULE&r 



CHAPTEB SIX. 

Ondeep Oain«e" — B»ok— Nunes of the Lake — Shorei— Submoised 
Buin^Naked StrBngsr-^LBgoana—Ports— Bethwtida Julias — OoziDg 
Sbcama— River Semakh — Gergeaa — A Pauw— Toll Hoom — Karaaab 
— P3U — Seareh for Piera — Submerged Sematiia — BreeEB— Stonn — 
ScarchiiiK Below — Curiona Stooes — No Port — TUiigB— Bethauda B»j 
— Flocks and Shoals — QenaeaaTelli. 

F;XT moniiag opened glorioasly with ennshine on the 
lake. Thick grass, browsed short by the flocks, was a 
carpet for the Arabs squatting in a circle abont oar tents in 
the occupation they so dearly love and will always woik bo 
hard at — looking on. Merriness filled onr camp. Oar peiils 
were done. Nobody cotild be anxious now. The horses 
neigbed, the mulas even gambolled, and Adoor sung out his 
blithest lay. Climbing behind the hills of Bashan, the sun 
poured over tbeir edges into the deep bosom of the lake a 
Incent flood of morning, and the shadowy mists of the night 
gat them in haste away. 

The Bob Roy's deck was still glistening with dewdrops as 
we carried her before the sightseers straight to the bonks of 
Jordan. The river is noisy here, bnt with a pleasant harm- 
less chatty sound, and sweeping in wide bends among white 
boulders and clean gravel. Then it enters a quieter channel, 
skirted by stiff banks of clay, well clothed by grass and 
the red branches of oleander. A few strokes in such an 
onward current soon took ns away from the Arabs, who 
stood on a point in a wondering gronp, and their deep-toned 
" Dllah I " was scarcely heard. 
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Now we are to enter the Sea of Galilee, and in the most 
enlivening of all ways, entirely alone. By gentle onrvesthe 
Jordan eoftly closes here to the western shore, and passes 
two large flat buildings near its mouth, one of them is marked 
K in the plan below. For the last 200 yards the river 
enlarges suddenly, and for twice that distance bock the cur- 
rent is almost nothing, which shows that the level of the 
lake extends some way up the river's channel, and this being 
BO when the water was low, it is likely that when the lake is 
fall, the current most nearly cease a long way back from the 
present mouth. 

The actual junction of Jordan with the lake is remarkable. 
A long point of fine black gravel, almost like sand, and full 
of shells juts out westwards from the eastern bank, and in 
the bay formed by this I rested to survey the lovely scene 
while bufialoes gradually assembled to gaze, with their necks 
outstretched. This pecu- 
liar form of bank (nearly 
crossing the river's mouth 
from one side) is a marked 
feature of the streams at the 
north of the lake, and the 
. same elegance of curve, 
gularity of slope, and neat- 
ness and purity of the gravel 
on the bank, were also 
variably seen all round the shores, and more easily now, be- 
cause the water was low. The mouth of Jordan is narrowed 
to 70 feet by the curved neck of fine black grit and white 
shells mingled, and the stream is chiefly on the west, as may 
be seen from the soundings given in feet in our sketch. 

Soon after the river has emerged, it forms a " bar," the 
nsual outwork of a swift stream when suddenly arrested by 
the water of a lake or sea, for the matter in suspension then 
subsides. High short waves bristled here, but not caused 
by wind, and after a splash or two from these as a welcome 
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to Uw Bob Boy, site floated in peace on the Lake of 
Qensesareth. In low lake tbe water is fordable at the 
bar, and tbe deptb is about Uiree feet, except for a sbort 
interval, bnt tbe more nenal ford is nearly a mile and a 
balf up the stream, where I saw men wading over in font 
feet of water, while each of tbem carried his clothes on the 
top of his head. It is likely that the people crossed here 
when they followed our Lord, who went over the Like in 
a ship. 

The Map VU. {jxist p. 836) represents the lake, bdng 
reduced by pantagrapU to a half-ioch scale, from part of a 
photograph cf the nnpablished Ordnance Survey Map, made 
by Sir C. Wilson, R.E., and Major Anderson, R.E., m 1666, 
and which was kindly presented to me for ose on tbe voyage. 
It was therefore inserted in my log as tbe first correct map 
published of the Sea of Galilee. The Bonndings are in fee 
from Vandevelde, taken from Lynch. 

This Lake or sea has had four names, Obinneretb, Qeone- 
eareth, Galilee, Tiberias. 

The lake is called " Cbinnerotb " • in the Old Testament, 
either from " Chlnnereth," one of the fenced cities, or from 
the district, or perhaps from the harp-like form of its basin. 
De Banlcy (' Joomey to the Dead Sea," etc., vol ii. p. 481.), 
says that in Joshua zi. 2, the Hebrew text has " south of 
Chlnnereth," aud tbe Chald&ic text has "sonth of Qennesor," 
which is a place on tbe shore. 

* All tluee us iiuerted together in the old map tA W. Wcj (aas^Mt, 
p. 843, note). The name " Tuichion " (from Taricli«a, bow E^ak) wu 
■bo Bomatinwa given to tb« lake (Pliny, lib. t. ch. iv.). 

Stanly ('8. and P.' pp. 373-4), referring to Numbora xxxir. 11 ; 
Jo*h. xii. 3 ; xiiL 27 ; xix. 3G. The Talmod aura it wa« called Cinnareth 
because ita fruits were aweet^ like the sound of a harp {Naulwov 
Oeog. lUm.' p. 216). 

^a name "Oennesar" may be from (httii, "garden," and Sat 
" priDoe," the " Osidena of Prinoee " alluiing, « the Rabbie allege, to 
the prinoea of Nephtali ('8. and P.' p. 37S, quotjng Ughtfoot). 
Nanbauer (^ 21S), beeidei this derintion, dtw "rich garden" at 
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Wben the lake is called b; John (vi 1) "the Bea of 
G&lilee, which is ttu Sea of Tiberias " (the Sea of Galilee, 
of Tiberias), it may be to distingnish this lake from that 
other sea of OaUlee, Lake Hooleh. The earlier Evangelists 
call it the Lake of OenDesareth, for Tiberias was then bat 
a new and unimportant town ; bnt John, who wrote later, 
calls the lake by the name of the town which had by that 
time become important.* 

To make a complete examination of the Holy Lake along 
its shore was the purpose of my voyage daring the next two 
weeks, and by meUiod and system we at once began with 
the northern shore. On the west of the river's month the 
beach of this lake has tbe appearance of tandnst or peat, 
very soft and yielding, nearly black at the water's edge, and 
brown where it is dry. A fine tree here at Abn Zany grows 
just by the lake, the only one close to the water all lonnd 
the western side. It is 600 yards west of Jordan month. 
Turning east again, we soon come to a few palm-trees f 

4 meuimg. In Oie Uidrest^ ChiimereUi ii ideotiGed with Sennabrii 
mnd Bfltli Terab. 

■ Ihe tuune QililM in Joaluu xx. 7, ia in Hebrew QaUl, and in S 
Einga zv. 29, it ia NB.Qalilah. It came to ngnify an entrance or bound 
(ii in architeoture now "the Qolilee" or porch of the cathedral). 
Twentj d the dtiea of the diHtrict were anneied bj Solomun to the 
kingdom of Tyre, and formed llie "boimdaiy" or "offiKJouring" 
("Qebul," or "Cabnl"), afterwarda the "ooaata," of Tyre {see '8 
and P.' p. S63). 

f ^eae palm-treea are often apoken of as if they ware exactly at 
Jordan'a month by writen who have not actually a«en tiie pUoe cloeely. 
Tanderelde marka tbia aa Betlunida el Meaadyeb. Tbomaon aeenu to 
r^ard it as the eaatem part of Bethnida, built, aa be suppoeea, on both 
aides of Jordan. The three eeta of palm-treee od the north-eBitem 
ahore an depicted in our outline aketch, poit, p. S£2. When th« 
Ordnanoe aurrey of the lake waa made, a long atorm of tain bad filled 
its waten, but my viait, though at the same tima of the year (in 
January), was after a long drought had made ita surface level low, and 
the contour of the lake was, tlterefor*, «]ight!y different from that in 

tlHUUip. 
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abont fifly yftrds inland, and near tiiem is a small shapeless 
min Here is a wall of hewn stone five feet under water, 
and about ten feet long, extending to twenty feet from shore. 
The beach thero is of black gritty basalt particles mingled 
with sand and moltitndes of shells. The shore shelves 
rapidly, so that at twenty feet from the edge there is seven 
feet of water. The land is flat and swampy, in a level plain 
called Butaiah, as marked on Map VII. 

The canoe bad skirted slowly along this shore, beeping 
jnst far enough from the edge to enable my eye to see any- 
thing like large stones or buildings under water between me 
and the bank, and this was the generkl "lonrse porsned all 
roand the lake. For seven hours a day during seven days 
my sight was half below and half above the surface, scanning 
every object with eager interest, and few modes of search 
are more exhanstive of time, patience, and energy, than this, 
if it be done carefully. On five other days 1 kept to land 
work only, so as to be refreshed by variety. To do this 
in any other lake might be wearisome enough, but here on 
these blessed shores it was indeed a labour of love. 

Thus eyeing the deep, I began to examine the mined wall, 
and to probe with my paddle. Now, at least thought I, no 
robber can be near, and the sight below can be scanned in 
peace. Certainly the shores for some way inland were 
perfectly clear when the search began ; yet just as my eye 
was dose to the calm water, and every sotind was hashed 
that I might drink in the pleasures of sight, a loud shont was 
beard close beside me, " Ya walnd I " (Holloah 1 you there !) 
and I looked np jost in time to see the dark brown body of 
a naked man in the very act of " takmg a header " as he 
dashed in &om the shore towards mo. Bat my paddle was 
instantly in action, and when his wet head came up at my 
bows, the Rob Boy was backing astern full speed, and my 
new friend was fnll half a moment too late to catch hold of 
her, while he received an ample splashing of water from my 
blade in his eyes. Splendidly the fellow swam, bat I 
19 
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merely plajied with him aod laagbed at hie &antic efforts and 
wild shouts. He pansed and stared — quite at home in deep 
water — spooting at me a loud and voluble, indignant 
address, and then he retired in defeat, while I neaied the 
shore again. There he stood erect and gleaming with 
molstnre, and redundant life playing through his brawny 
muscles, a most strange ol^ect to behold. 

Now that man must have been not a httle brave to dash 
in thus, in order that he might seize the " sheitan " at once 
and unarmed ; but invincible is the desire of man to get hold 
of what is onknowu. Wuting did not get rid of him, so to 
lose no more time I had to go on without a proper examina- 
tion of the ruin below water, and this, I think, b the only 
visible subaqueous novelty all round the lake that was not 
investigated well. 

The entrance of the crooked lagoon (marked A on Map 
VII.) is twelve feet deep, and no doubt there was a port 
inside, but I did not enter there on acconnt of the naked Arab. 

The margin a little further on has small bushes growing 
on it, some of them oleander. There the sand predominates, 
and large round boulders are in the deeper parts. We are 
still coasting along the level plain, which curves round the 
north-east edge of the lake. Several travellers have ridden 
across parts of this, but the 
^^iSrjWIIUI^i^:. aoticesofitsnatureandcon- 

H' . ii^^r^'*^BffiV!^5r^ tents are extremely meagre. 
Yet here must have been 

+-- . ^ ~„ - many villages, if not towns, 

^^^ ,^ ""^A *" '^^ ^^^^ "' **" Lord, for 

^^^^^^^^^r the Telb and other signs of 
^^^^^^*^* former habitation are thickly 
scattered, and several inlets 
from the lake run through 
the shore to the level country behind. 

We next paddled on to a lagoon near U in the map, and 
shown here in our sketch. Near the mouth is one hewn 
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stone under three feet of water, and a wooden stake one foot 
long, under two feet of water. This ie an inch and a half 
thick, and ia round and upright, and In a line with the 
anhmerged canBewajr. The post looked qnite black and very 
old, bat it was too firmly fixed to be pnlled np, though I 
tried hard for a long time. The entrance of this lagoon is 
between two low narrow points of fine black sand, one of 
them cnrionaly turned round (see another of this kind, p. 
296). The part at D on onr plan is only three inches above 
water, and twenty feet wide. From point J9, where the 
boundary is above water, the palm-tree near Jordan bears 
N.W, by N. The channel (entrance seventy feet wide) runs 
in E.S.E., and after 400 yards, it tarns at right angles 
towards a Tell with ruins, and here is the second clamp of 
palms. On the north side of the channel is a row of rash 
toils, half submerged with two or three feet water, and close 
alongside them all the way it ie five and Bis feet deep. A 
channel, six feet deep, rone oat fifty yards into the lake. 

Farther along the coast, near D on the map, there are 
oleanders, and from this the large 
terebinth in the plun bears N.E. 
Here we find is another gap is the 
beach with a channel fonr feet deep, 
which winds np to a palm-tree, as 
shown in our plan 2 alongside. 

Farther east there is a port with a 
channel to another palm-tree, but imoohi 

the bar is closed. Qoing still south, 

we come to Kefr Argib or Argob. In Vandevelde's map it is 
called Duka. There is a rocky Tell projecting, and a few hats 
upon it, and large stones of ruins. On going near, I fonnd 
none bat women there. The ruins upon it, when examined 
by Wilson, did not reveal anything of importance. In the 
bays about this, there are very large bonlders under water, 
and it is a dangerous place for ships. The bottom is stony 
for some distance northwards, but the stones are not so 
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Urge. The same character prevails Bonthwarde, until ve 
reach the delta of Wady Semakh, where the bottom is of 
stiff clay. 

No Arabs approached within sight daring my cruise about 
these latter places, and I landed and walked right and left, 
bat always within a ran of the boat. Yet the eurvey was 
not ao leisurely effected as it might hare been had we hired 
a guard to ride on tlie bank while the Rob Roy pored over 
the water. The Arabs of this plain have not a bad repnte, 
but they are inquisitive, and might injure the boat without 
intending harm, and at all timee on the shores of Bashan they 
might have captured us for a ransom, which woold have 
caused a loss of precious time. 

The hills after Eefr Argib and the Wady Shnkayah come 
80 near to the shore, and the coast seems to be so little 
adapted for a port (and without appearance outside of any 
channel inwards], that we may well suppose the usual point 
of embarkation from the north-eastern coasts most have 
been one of the ports along the strip of beach already 
described. This is an interesting reflection ; for onr 
Saviour often crossed to this side, and when He came over 
to Betbsoida Julias to feed the five thousand, and before He 
walked upon the sea at night, it must have been at one of 
these ports He landed, and irom one of them the apoatles 
embarked.* 

The sensation of being in such a neighbourhood — and 
that, too, in one's own little boat and quite alone — ^was 
peculiarly impressive. In other places, once made holy by 
His presence, it was the ground, and not the water, that 
olumed regard. Bat now a new element attracts onr 
interest, and not the less so because the water itself had 
changed : for the precise position of an event on sea, or 

* It haa BTCD been urged by able writen that Uie plain of Butaia ii 
Oks land of OeimeaaniUi (Stanlsj, ' S. and P.' p. SSe, note). Ah for tlw 
^edal bearing of oome of the features of this ahore in relation t<i die 
idto of Capernaum, we dutU return to that subject farther on. 
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take, or river, seems to be onmoved while the actual tide 
may shift or the current roll along. 

Onr ooDTse still trended sonth, and the terebuth which is 
marked in the maunder the last letter A of the word Bntaia. 
and which had long seemed to be close to the water's edge, 
wu now left behind in the plain. 

A respectable-looking Anb came to the door of a neat 
little tent here, and his wife took leave of him affectionately 
as he mounted his well-fed donkey and went along the path 
with a friend. The Rob Boy approached, and we had a 
most pleasant talk about Uiiugs in general. It was very 
remarkable how distinctly every word was heard, even at 
800 yards off; and it was very easy to comprehend how, 
in this dear air, the great Preacher, when He spoke to the 
world while sitting in a boat, conid easily be heard by a vast 
mnltitnde standing npon the shore. 

Betfasaida Julias was behind ns now, if it stood where 
that green monnd (Et Tell in our map) shines fertile in the 
son.* The Bashan hills are on oar left, but still the water 
is not mnch deeper near that side. Uy present inspection 
of this shore in front, and the hills overhanging it, was 
chiefly to find where — for it is supposed to have been near 
this — ^the herd of swine ran into the sea, as related in the 
eighth chapter of St. Matthew. After most Bcratiniung 
search I conld not perceive any one locality which might be 
pointed to as the " steep place" in qnestion ; and at this 
there was no small dieappointment,t though all difBcolty 
about the matter was entirely removed on a subsequent 

* It will bo obterred that tiiii Tall in Yandevslde'a map is far too 
distant from the ibora. Wilson does not consider that Bt Tell » 
proved to be Julias. Jocepbua dearly placM Julias on the east ude 
('W. J.* book iv. ch. viiL see. li.), and maika the other e«Bt«ini 
bonndai; of Palestine on the south, at Somonbon (Oomoirha t )■ 

t In a notice of the first edition of this book, the ' Saturday Review* 
Bzults at the failure recorded in this port of the sentence above, but en- 
tirely fOrgttt (let us say) to make the slightest alluaion to the second 
part of the sentence which leoounta the bucocm. 
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occasion at anothei port of the coast. At only one spot of 
U>e Bhore, from Jordan round by the east and south, to near 
Tiberias do the cliffs approach the water, and then it is not 
abruptly, but I had not yet reached that particular spot. 

The nnderwood now thickens on the verge of the sea. 
The gravel hank is redder in colonr, and of larger pebbles 
and fewer shells. The streams flowing in here are 
nomerooa, hot nearly all of them enter the lake in a remark- 
able way by fonmng a narrow strip of lagoon along the 
lomi side of the high gravel beach, and inside of this the 
water from each rivnlet seemed to filter silently and in- 
visibly through the dean pebbly barrier without any break 
in the shore. Wady Sulam, Wady Tellahyeh, and Wady 
Jermaiah, or (if Vaodevelde be right) Jemuoh, all enter the 
lake in this way, being quite invisible from tbe water. 

EVom a wide glen on our left there projects into the lake a 
tongue-shaped promontory about half a mile broad at its 
eastern base, and covered with thick bushes of many 
different kinds. Some of these are twenty and thirty feet 
high, and the flood-mark is distinct upon them all from 
three to four feet above the present level of the lake, while 
the roots of many dip into the water, and their thin polished 
branches wave over the surface. Several palm-trees are 
growing here, with their roots in five feet of water, which 
seems a very ucnsnal position ; but there are palm-trees at 
the north, south, east, and west sides of the lake. To skim 
along in the calm silence under the trees was delicions. 
The towers of Tiberias, on the other side of the lake, have 
long white reflections on tbe water, and the smooth slopes 
rise behind where once was poured forth to refresh the 
whole world that sermon of texts, beginning with " Blessed 
ore the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

Tbe cleft in Uie chain of hills above me is the Wady 
Semakh, and, according to the marking in the map, I 
expected to reach Uie mouth of tbe river there before 
arriving at tbe end of its gravel tongue. It was with some 
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surprise, UieD, that this moath was found to be Dot at one 
side of the toDgae, bat precisely at its end. This deviation 
of the map from the present coast-line was, however, readily 
explained by perceiving that the groond near the river is 
lower on the north shore than on the sooth, and that this 
part was submerged at the time the map was made. From 
this point west to the shore near Magdala ia the greatest 
breadth of the lake, 6$ miles. 

The mouth of this river, Semakh, is about sixty feet wide, 
and the curioos scroll of sand at the extremity of the soathem 
bank of it (liko what we have noticed in the other inlets) is 
here intensified, and has a second interior scroll slightly less 
regular. These scrolls are shown in 
onr sketch. The gravel here is 
minute and absolutely clean. The 
water gurgles with the tiniest ripples , 
in the delicate angles of the grace- |^ 
fully curved figure which the sand o^' 
has bean worked into. The top of 
this little sand scroll is not two 
inches above the surface ; and the 
wonder is how so fragile an orna- 
ment can stand the wash of a single wave, and as to what 
becomes of the whole when the lake swells deeper, some 
four feet over its present verge. 

We paddled up the river eastwards until, at about 200 
yards, it was only two and threo feet deep, with thick 
undergrowth on both sides, and numerous boulders in the 
channel. Pushing farther in, there was only four inches 
of water, and beyond this the canoe could not well float, 
being heavy with the materials for camping out and four 
days' food. Here I conld see the ruins described by former 
travellers as the ancient Qergesa,' now called Ehersa, and 

* As to thu luune, Bee fott. Chapter XXIII. Tbe iDbabttanta of the 
place m ore now describing attacked and eeLzed Uajor Anderaon when 
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some of which are on each aide of the river, and are close to 
the water. 

If Arabs had oome at this time, they eoold have oaaght 
the Ingkez very readily ; bot I had made up my mind to 
risk it, being now thoroaghly interested in the voyage and 
determined not to forego any important inveetigation at each 
a point. Therefore I landed and penetmted the thick jangle 
of canes, a wild and savage lair for any beast to live in. 
Uany of tbese canes had evidently been cnt down by the 
Arabs for thatching, or some other nse. One of the tallest 
that I cnt with my knife was exactly thirty-two feet high. 

It was now time to cross the lake, steering for a pomt 
whitiier the camp had been ordered to go, at Tell Hoom. As 
it is pronounced thus, I see no good reason why it shoold be 
spelt " Tell Hnm," which is so likely to be called " Tell 
Humm." Tho water was perfectly calm, and I conld see no 
sign of the Jordan Sowing in the mid-lake, as has been some- 
times reported ; bat this will be noticed when we go farther 
south. The lake water was clear, bat not very clear — not 
nearly so translucent as that of the Bed Sea ; in fact, the 
bottom was never visible in depths beyond thirty feet." 

A few — that is, a few hnndred — waterfowl were in the 
middle of the lake : ducks, grebes, and galls, also a bird like 
a cormorant, and one or two very shy pelicans. Halfway 
across to the land of Gennesareth, the Bob Boy paused for 
one of those InsciouB draaghte of pleasnre which such a 
panorama yielded every time it was gazed at. On such 
ocoasionB I could recline at ease in the boat — yon would no 
more roll out of the canoe than out of a comfortable eofa — 



■ The water of the Jordan &om Uuee milea above Uie mouth is dull 
in oolooT, aot exactly muddy, but with veiy fine mattw in BuspeoaioD. 
Thia colour it had alao from below tha Siet bridge on the Hasbony, 
being varied in tbe nortlt pert of the Eooleh by a redder tinge of the 
Bouiaa River, and a colour uoBily black in Hooleh Lake, and then again 
purifying iioelf in ita rapid run over rock after Jacob's Bridge, but again 
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and thea my copy of Si John's Gospel was alwttya the meet 
vivid handbook of the scenery around. Open the sixth 
chapter, and as yon read verse by verse, the very places 
mentioned in them are on all aides in view, and they frame 
the page of print in a charming pictnre. 

From that pure strand Ue "went over the sea," and 
along that plain "a great multitude followed Him." Among 
those hills He " went np into a mountain, and there He sat 
with His disciples," and fed the faint thousands with miracn- 
Ions bread, and gave forth words of life for the millions of 
all hearers to the end of time. It was npon those heights 
He lingered on " a moontain Himself, alone," till in the dark 
and in the storm, and somewhere close to the spot where I 
am now reading, they saw the same " Jeans walking on Hie 
sea." 

Fiutli is not, indeed, begotten by this vividness of places. 
Fiutb is of loftier birth than sight ; bnt faith may be nourished, 
if not engendered, by things that are seen, and a verse of the 
Sible wUch you have traced out thns is graven anew in the 
memory, with the earth and water round it for a visible 
setting to the nobler spiritual gem. The setting can never 
be worthy cJ the gem, BtUl it may help oar clumsy hands to 
clasp the jewel. 

Christ's is a religion that came from heaven, but is meant 
for all places in the world, and for all people, not for temples 
only, or shrines, or priests, or hemuts, but for the breezy 
hill-side, and the work-day town, and the collier in the mine, 
and the sailor in the boat. All these need His love ; without 
that the richest man is needy, but with that the poorest has 
pardon and peace and a we^th laid up of glory. 

The ensign at our camp was waving languidly in the sun, 
and the white tents stood ont in contrast on the green grass 
by the deep block shore at Tell Hoom. The beach here is 
all of basalt stones, rounded by tumbling waves, bnt never 
smoothed. A fringe of oleanders, growing in the water, 
screens the shore for fifty feet outwards. In no part about 
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this point is there any proper place for boats. The land is 
too rocky to beach them ; the water is too ehallow to mooi 
them ; Uie bottom is too stony to anchor them. There is no 
protection here from the worst winds ; no pier, no harbour ; 
and where yon can neither beach, nor moor, nor anchor 
a boat in safety, how can that be the port of a large town ? 

The shore of Tell Hoom Cape slopes steep to a height of 
twenty feet. Behind that there is flatter ground, all strewed 
with rough black stones. These are often gronped in 
motmds, as if once they had been walls ; but, after a diligent 
examination of them, the conclusion we arrivod at was that 
most of these gronped stones were mere enclosnre-dyluB, 
exactly like those near the cities of Bashan, and where 
flocks and prodnce were kept, and are now kept in Brak, as 
-we have before described. Even if these rounded stones 
were once in the walls of houses, the thickness of such walls 
would be very great, else the stones would not stand, and 
thus a small house might leave large rnina. The fertile 
gronnd behind Tell Hoom would need many folds and store- 
places ; and though there are small mine of hewn stone here 
and there among the vast masses of shapeless boulders, 
their number and position and dimensions do not (I think) 
indicate that any large village or town was here. 

But excavation has unearthed at this place the splendid 
sculptured stones of what has been supposed to be a qma- 
gogue.* One would wish that this place may prove to be 
Capemanm, and that the building may he the synagogue 
where our Lord ho often taught ; but the evidence against 
this particular site (to be adduced farther on) seems too 
strong to leave any such hope; still it is much easier to 

• CoTBful and minula deecriptJonB and photographs of Chew we pub- 
liahed bf the Palestine Exploration Fund. The building ia not yet 
proved to be andent and its entrance does not face the south u in tlie 
caaa of all other aynagoguei found (Warren, Wilson, IS70). The trood- 
cut at p. S'U of ' Buckingham's Travels ' represents an octagonal build- 
ing i^ch is not now to be seen, oor doea be deaoribe it. 
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marshal the objectionB against each Bnggeeted eit« than to 
produce cogent evidence ia favonr of any one of them. 

A deep-set ravine winds down Iiere from the moonttuns 
west of the sea, enclosing a considerable stream which rollf 
the ronnd bonlders when the torrent is in fiood. By this I 
monnted on and on, nntil the crags aloft were seen to be 
' crowned b; the massive ruins of Keraseh. Sir C. Wilson 
and Uajor Anderson first described this place ; but if this be 
indeed Chorazin, it mast surely be by a stretch of expression 
that we can say that town was " upon the lake ; " for a great 
part of the lake is hidden from Keraseh, and its distance 
from the lake is at least two miles and a half by the present 
path, and only a mile less if measured in a straight line. 
The basaltic relics at Eeraseh are shown in the photographs 
of the Palestine Ezplnration Fond, and they iuclade some 
beantifnl niches of pecten shape, delicately chiselled out of 
the rongh black stone.* 

Gushing streams water these high-perched precipices, 
and under one of the few trees was a camel resting, and 
an Arab. Farther down, the tents of other Ishmaelites 
nestled in sheltered nooks, and men and women ran out 
to inspect the lonely visitor with load but not rude pressore 
for the hateful " bakshish." We rambled long upon the 
bills, but as these may be described by land traveUera, let 
ns hasten back to the shore, where we find our tents all 
gay with special decorations, festoons of oleander, hedges 
of bright yellow shrubs new-planted at the doors, huge 

* ThoQuoD dQ«a not ^pev to have aeen tbaae beautiful Bculptured 
ruioB, but odI; soma bouldera in tbe aeighbourhood, which he gtjlea 
" the sbapoleas he^ia ot Choruin " (' L. and B.' p. 369). De 3aulc; 
■ays that St. Jeroma tella ui Chorazin was two miles from Capernaum 
but "in littore maris." Wej'a map.in A-D. 1112,putait eastof Joidan, 
and BO doea Hondiua' in 162i. Jones 'On the Old Testament' sajB 
Komzin means "a taotorr." Cniden sajB "Choi&zin" means "tike 
secret," or " here is *. mTsteiy." In the Tahnud Kefr Ahim is notioad 
with Chorodn, also Tanhoum, Tanhounua, Tobonmin (Nsubauer, ' 0«o2. 
Wm.' 221). 
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bonqnets of wild flowers groaped npoa the table, amging, 
shoating, firing of gans, and a general hubbub of f6te and 
gala, all improviBed since the morning because it happened 
to be the voyager's birthday, January £S4. A Iinge roast 
turkey and plum-pudding graced the board, aud opposite the 
door was a frame, with forty-four wax tapers burning when 
the sun sank, and the muleteers whined tiieir nnmeasurable 
Bong nntil night enveloped the " fantasia," and the sea was 
asleep. 

The shore-line of the bays north of Tell Hoom had next 
to be examined up to the month of Jordan before we could 
leave that part to turn soathwards. It is difficult to estimate 
the relative breadth and the indentation of a bay when 
viewed from either of its projecting boundariea or &om a 
height in-shore.* Perhaps it is on this account tliat the 
bays all round this lake appeared to me deeper in their 
indentation than they are marked on the Ordnanoo Uap. 
In one or two instances, indeed, I found by actual bearings 
that the coast is more indented than is shown. 

A very careful search was made for any semblance of a 
pier or breakwater near Tell Hoom. To use the place for 
boats, it cui scarcely be supposed that some sort of pier was 
not absolutely necessary, and it could have been made very 
easily, for the stones are near at hand, and so many of them 



■ It jou look along ths cour« ol a river, the bend seems to be moro 
Budden than when ;ou look across, for the divergence right and left 
from the medium line of the streain u Been in full breadth by looking 
endways, vhereas the length of the curves IB foreshortened, and the 
farther half, at any i&te, is sure to seem more sharply crooked than 
it is in truth. When you look at Weatminster Bridge from Southnaik 
Bridge, the bend of the Thames appears twice aa sudden as it does 
when viewed from the bridge at Charing Cross, and one can generally 
tell whether a traveller has judged of a lake's sise from its side or Ha 
end, by observing whether he nukes it too long or too broad. The 
sketch of the Sea of Galilee, seen from the north {and given ante, p. 
277), repreeenta how much the aiM is foreshortened looking from norti) 
W south. 
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are round that they might easily be rolled down into tlia 
water, thongk they would form bat a clmuBry wail on land. 
Once submerged, they would never have been displaced. 
They conld not be raised again from eight or ten feet ander 
water. Their shape binding them between the roanded 
rockfl at the bottom would prevent the waves from dielodging 
them, and if they are not to be seen there now, it is most 
probably becaase they never have been there. The search 
was somewhat difficnlt, becaase the wind was south, and the 
swell made it dangerous to lean much over the side of the 
canoe to put my eye close to the surface. However, the 
care bestowed was enough, I believe, to enaare that no mlus 
near the edge under water were uonollced. 

Clear indications of a pier were found at the promontory 
marked B in the rough diagram of coast {^U, p. 804) bear- 
ing E.N.E. } £. from oar camp (near C), and N. of Wady 
Keraseh. These relics are shown alongside < 
scale. The eonndings are in 
feet. The quay begins on shore, 
and part of it is above water, 
though in the lake. Beyond that 
the dotted part is submei^ed two 
or three feet, and ten feet broad. 
Ai ^ in the middle of the wall ■ 
(which is about four feet thick) 
there is one large stone reaching 
within six inches of the surface, and inside of this the water 
was calm, being sheltered. Farther on we shall notice a 
few more traces. 

For a time the search had to be suspended, as a brisk 
breeze from Baahan had freshened while we paddled along 
these bays, and the short "choppy" waves at Jordan's 
month were angry enough to require attention while crossing 
there. I ascended the Jordan again to wait for a calm, but 
instead of that, the sea rose more and mote, and at last 
heavy clouds in the east burst into a regular gale. Fortu- 
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nately my canoe was in her lightest trim to-day, bat the vaves 
OD the lee-shore were exactly upon her beam, which is always 
the most awkward direction for the canoeist when tiie wind 
catches the tiny craft jast on the thin crest of a breaker. For 
some time I hesitated to start, knowing well that, once in the 
middle of it, there would be no place to take shelter at nntil 
we could reach Tell Hoom, about two miles away, and then 
it would be very doubtful how one could ladd upon that 
rongh sboie with such a sea. Hunger (the only plague of 
strong health) forced me at last to the journey, and having 
tightly braced np everything to the task, the Bob Roy launched 
on the Jordan and dashed over the bar, having there received 
one good ducking to start with, so that no fear remained 
that anything up to my shoulders could get more w6t than h 
was. 

It was well-known that the waves far out from laud are 
longer and more regnlar than in shore, so our course was in 
obliqne lines, giving a very wide berth to each headland, and 
as this was the first occasion on which our present canoe had 
to stem a really high sea (for in the Bed Sea we bad been 
mnning before the breeze), it was with great satisfaction I 
found that her foil floor near each end made her extremely 
buoyant and safe in her plunges.* The wind whistled 

* One of die numerouB advantagei which a canoe baa beyond what 
cm ever be had in a nnriug-boait is Uie pawar of ugjng the paddle juBt 
at the critical momaat, on the top of a wave, when two entirel; opposite 
daogen have to be encountered. For on the one hand, i^ when Tieing on 
a billow, you indine the deck to windward too soon, a drenching aaa 
from the waTe-cregt will, of couise, be received heavily, and atagger the 
whole fabric for «evei«l aeconda. On the other huid, i^ to avoid that 
danger, you delay to lean up to the wind aa you moimt the sloping aids 
of a wave, the full force of the creet-water is thrown agauut the bottom 
of the boat on the westber-aide, and just at the mc«itent when the wind 
also catches the hull (and your own body) with ita greatest foree, ao u 
to make every poeaible provision for a complete capsize. In an open 
boat, of couiae, both theee two pleasant alternatives may come t^ 
jether, for while the bow of the boat is pressed by the vrind, jUBt a« it 
tops the wave-creat, the full body of currioe green water descends inte 
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now, and the sea-gnllB screamed as they wore borne out on 
the Bcnd. Thick and ragged clouds drifted fast over the 
water, which became almost green in colour, as if it were on 
the salt sea, and the illusion was heightened by the com- 



plete obscurity of the distance, for the other side of the lake 
was quite invisible. 
The wind shifted about as the Rob Boy came to the offing 

the stern, and nishes at once to the lee-udc, to help the poor Teasel to 
roll oTer. 

The canoe-nun meet* thii double danger with the enonnouB advui- 
tage of looking it in the face, and with the addition of slung and power- 
ful hand, the broad end of his paddle, to which be can apply the entire 
force of both his anna, while he reaches the blade deep down on the lee- 
tide of hii quiTering orsfl, aud ao applies from fort; to fifty pounds of 
preasure, only for a seooud or two, but thia ii quite long enough to lift 
her gallantly o*er the foam. 

I have been twice ahlpwracked. TheGnttimewaeoD March 1,1S2S, 
when the KiM, East Indiaman, was burned in the Bay of Biscay. The 
narraCiTeoftIiiB,writtetib; my father, has passed through many editiou<i 
(Religious Tract Society), and is in French and Italian besides. Tiie 
second diipwreck was in an iron cutter on the Irish coast. 
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at Tell Hoom, uid she " hove to " then, for it was not Bafe to 
tnm her round in sach a croBB Bea. The tents were flapping 
and flattering, and straining at their strong cords. The en- 
sign crackled sharply in the gnsts that drove its free end 
upwards, as the wind current wm deflected aloft by the 
sloping shore below. Hany and his men etood picturesquely 
on high points, shouting all sorts of excellent advice, only 
it was quite unheard, and the waves burst in upon the 
oleanders, aud broke high and noisy against the ragged 
rocks. 

After consideration, it seemed to be a clear case for the 
last resort in landing at such a place, so I jumped oat and 
we floated safe ashore, the boat being all right, of coarse, the 
moment my feet found the bottom, when I could shove the 
light Rob Roy upon the beach to be grasped by Eauy, who 
said he had been at this place a hundred times, bat never 
saw so severe a storm npon the lake. 

The storm lasted next day, and I spent the hours on shore, 
but on January 26 it was calm, and again I returned to the 
bays north of Tell Hoom, becanse altbongh nothing had 
seemed to indicate there any harbour in water deep enough 
for a port, yet the waves had prevented careful sooudiug, aud 
sometimes even made it dangerous to approach the shore, 
where rocks, just concealed by the water, when at rest, were 
bared in the trongh of each wave, 
and showed their pointed tops 
quite bard enongh to stove in a 
boat if cast upon them. 

Besides the pier described at 
p. 801, and which is at B on the 
sketch given here, there is also a 
big stone forming a sort 
of wall about twenty feet long, 
CoutttTeUHoim. and ten feet broad at C, project- 

ing N.E., also fainter relics at A. 
Going sonth-west, past Tell Hoom ag^, we find at V some 
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traces of several large dressed stoDes in three and fonr feet 
water near the old tuwer at E, bnt they are not laid regnlarly, 
and there are many smaller ones on shore jast on the verge, 
BO that it seems as if all are fallen from the ruins above. 
One stone, a cube of two feet, looks a little like part of a pier, 
and two others not for off resemble it. None of these strac- 
tnres, however, all the way hither from Jordan month, conid 
protect even one fishing-boat in wind. 

A remarkable stone pictured below was noticed at F. It 
was on the verge of the water, and half submerged. In 
times of full lake it would be unnoticed, bat a wave receding 
happened to reveal it as we passed. The shape is an oval, 
about fonr feet long and two feet broad (not so smooth as in 
this drawing). In the mid- 
dle is a deep cnt a foot .^^m^^^^k 

broad, and from two to six ^^^^^I'^^^^A — _.. 

inches deep, leaving a sort ^--__'}7~'. -'' 

of neck between two bulging BtoM in u» w»w «t T»ii Boom. 
ends. At first this seemed 

to be a stone for an anchor, bnt I think it would be too heavy 
for that. For a mooring it would be too light, and the sharply 
defined indentation would not be required for either of these 
purposes. The waves were too high to allow me to examine 
it better. It remains for the next land trnveller to bring this 
relic to The Palestine Exploration Fund office, Adelphi Ter- 
race, London. Not far off and south of it is another stone 
hammer-faced, and both of them are black basalt like the rest. 

Farther west there are several small capes or natural piers, 
bnt not one artificial group longer than twenty feet, and 
these usually with only four or five feet of water alongside. 
Some of the small bays here that seem beet for boats are 
fonnd to be quite shallow, and studded with dangerous rocks 
only two feet under water. The islet past the old tower, 
which looks like the remains of a landing-place, has very 
little water round it. Two curious clumps or bunches of 
thick canes stand ont in bold relief in this bay as islets. 
SO 
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The first has five faet, and tlie aecond six feet of water 
alongside. It appeared to me not unlikely that these plants 
may have originally grown oat of the wrecks of boats, and 
they wonld tima accomolate earth abont their roots for a 
permanent hold. I have nevei observed anything like theee 
before in any lake. 

Focook (vol. ii. p. 72, fol.) speaks of seeing (most probably 
here) " a ronnd port for small boats." Other persons have 
noticed the same appearance, and nndonbtedly the semblance 
of a little harboor is presented by the points of rooks and 
detached stone projecting above water when the lake is low. 
But my visit to this spot entiiely dispelled any snch illusion. 
The points belong to a few of the highest of a thousand 
enormous rocks and detached boulders dotted over the whole 
snr&ce below. There is no room whatever for boats to pass 
in here, mnch less for them to lie at peace. These rocks 
are of all irregular shapes, bnt very many have sharp edges, 
and not a few are whitish in colour. They are in water of 
all depths, even to twenty feet, and their sammits rise to a 
few inches above the snrface, and to every less height, with- 
out any appearance of regolar design, except what may per- 
chance seem formal in shape when a few are associated by 
accident together. Thns, what might be called a " port " 
from the shore is, in &ct, a most treacharons reef, and the 
whole of the area about it for a quarter of a mile square is, 
perhaps, the most daogerons part of the lake — and certainly 
is " Aatxo malefidacarinit." Bo much for Tell Hoom asaport. 

The first beach of sand and gravel west from Tell Hoom 
Bcems from the shore to be a good one, bnt that bay is full 
of sunken rocks most awkwardly placed. 

In the next mnch smaller bay is the first soft strand where 
fishing-boats could venture to beach, and it ie protected from 
wind by a natural breakwater.* The beach itself is a pretty 
bit of strand, with white pebbles and shells, and the shore 

* Vaudevelda wu evidently ignoiuit of Ukis bescli ud others near it 
<• Syria ud PaleatJiio; toL a p, 399). 
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woB still perfectly clean &om drift-'wood or debris, although 
a whole day's gale had been blowing right into it until thie 
morning. Bain and nuBt came mildly down now, and I 
drifted along vith my white nmbrella hoisted in a most 
Inbberly fashion, bat very comfortable. 

Bounding again the next point dose npon Tabiga (Beth- 
saida), we find great rocks projecting from the shore into 
tiie waves, while verdure most profnse teems over them, 
and long streamers of "maiden's hair," and richest grasses, 
and ferns, briara, and moss, wave pendent in the breeze or 
trail npon the water. This part of the coast is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other round the lake. The water is five and 
six feet deep right np to the rocks. The rooks are thickly 
eucrosted with a moist trickling petrified grey anbstance, 
and this stalagmite projects so far over the edge that the 
Bob Boy easily went beneath the rocks, where the clear 
water had hollowed oat caverns, and was soonding within 
them a deep-toned note as every swell of the sea beat 
upwards in the dark recesses. 

Grey steam-like vapoar rises from the surface here and 
exhales from the streaming rocks above as, for the water is 
hot, and bursts from the ground a little way off, and bears 
in solution to the lake a saturated current of limestone, 
which deposits its crust as the stream is cooled, and irrigates 
the rich vegetation with a tepid gush, a powerful stimnlaut 
to the rank tangled herbage. The rocks thus gravi horizon- 
tally by accretions from this stream, and roots, leaves, and 
stalks, stand ont petrified while their neighbours sprout 
above, being forced into excessive life. One can rcutdlly 
understand how the warm waves of the lake wear away the 
lower parts of these roclu, while the upper edges are grow- 
ing sideways, so that I could thrust in my paddle its full 
length of seven feet under these table-like structures, while 
above water some three or four feet thickness of a calcareous 
plateau was supported by thin pillars, and just lapped by 
the wavelets beneath. 
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Here it was well to stop, and no more chanuing spot 
could be chosen for our well-aamed Itmcheon. This anrel; 
is Bethsaida, the " honse of food, or honters, or snareB," 
aoeordii^ to Cmden's derivation, and in all three renderings 
plainly meaning tiie " fisherman's home," 

Tabiga is the Arab name for the mills and the few honses 
and hnts that mark the spot. We are not in view of these 
just now, but the sound of rivulets and oascades, and the 
musical dripping of water from the long-pointed stalactites 
in the caverns beside us, and the low rumbling, Bplashing, 
tremulous beat of the mill-wheels working unseen, blend a 
mixed harmony ronnd the Bunny little cove where the Bob 
Boy rests on the mahes, while her capbun reclines at ease 
with limbs outstretched on deck and eveiy muscle lax. One 
or two quiet-looking natives soon found out the canoe, and 
sat in silence smiling through the long grass, gazmg intently 
at our floating feast. It gave them pleasure to look on, and 
it did no harm to me. 

Hie place soon asserted its right to the name Bethsaida 
by the exceeding ahnndance of the fish we saw tumbling in 
the water.* The hot springs flowing in here over these 
rocks, and a little farther on in larger volume over a clean 
brown sand, warm all the ambient shallawB for a hundred 
feet from shore, and bring with them much vegetable matter, 
and probably also insects which have fallen in, so that all 
these dainties are half cooked when they enter the lake. 
Evidently the fish agree to dine on these hot joints, and, 
therefore, in a large semicircle, they crowd the water by 
myriads round the warm river-month. Their backs are 

* Tajlderelde, however, ooandeni that Betlmuda liee ttt Ehan Minyeh 
(toI. iL p. 3SG,) but he is almost unBuppartod in thu ; aud Tboioson 
placea it on the Jordan moath. Ths latter HuppOBition I Gad to be ao 
entirely irreconcilable wiUi the directions imd distaocea of the Apostlee' 
voyages (conudered fiaX) that I have omitted it altogether. Thoiuf on 
derivea Tabiga from " Dnbbaga," the Arabic for " tannery," and aaya 
the water is "precisely the kind best adapted for that buainess." Aa 
to the name and Ute water, see pari, p. 335. Note. 
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above the surface aa the; bask or tumble and jostle crowded 
in the water. They gambol and splash, and the calm sea, 
fringad by a reeking cloud of vaponr, has beyond this living 
finny belt a long row of cormorants feeding on the half- 
boiled fish aa the fish have fed on insects underdone. 
White galls poise in flocks behind the grebes or cormorants, 
and beyond these again dacks bnstle aboat on the water or 
whirl in the air. The whole is a most cnrions scene, and 
probably it has been thns from day to day for many thou- 
sand years. My pictnre of it (p. 8S8) appeared first in the 
' Sunday School Teacher,' an excellent periodical of the 
Bnnday School Union,* I paddled along the curved line 
of fishes' backs and flashing tails. Some leaped into the 
ur, others struck my boat or my paddle. Dense shoals 
moved in brigades as if by concert or command. Bnt the 
hubbub around in the water, and the feathered mob in the 
sky, were all unheeded now, for we had coma in full view 
of the land of 0ennesareth. 

* Another periodical, the 'Sunday 3ob<nl Ctminide,' i* oow iuued 
weeUjr l^the taawMcietj, uiddoaarv«aULegocxlwiaheiaf tlu teachera 
, at tha yoiue. 

The " Thoiuand milei"cuioewasbuUt at Sear1e'B,ot Lambeth, utd it 

The '• Sbetlond and Orkney Canoe," which a only thirteen feet long, 
is at Corbefe Boat HouM, QreenwicJi ; this crait a the moat " handy " of 
tham aU. She went through Scotland on li»ke, river, and stonny bay, and 
waa exhibited with the "Thouaand milos" canoe at the "Fiiheriea 
Exhibition " in London. The " Dutch Canoe " was built for my cruise in 
Holland and Belgium, visiting the buried cities of the "Zuyder Zee." 
The account of her trip was given in 'The Graphic," with numerou* 
pictures, on Nov. 18 and 26 and December 2, 1871. I had a dog wiUi me 
onboard; and we sailed to tile isles of tbeTeicl, a charming cruise. The 
"Jordan Canoe" has accepted aa invitation to the International 
Exhibition of Navigation, etc., at Liverpool this year (1888). 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Bethnidft Beuh— Of Old— EvidencA— Biw—Sennou Afloat— StoDO— 
Fiihennen — Ships uid BoatA — Dittinctiati — Ad EipUnatioD — 
PreBOTt BoatB— The " Pillow "— Sailing- Boat— FiiJi— Note— Hooks- 
Cliff— "Scorpion Rock"— "Caphamaoum"Aiii Et Tin— Other Straami 
—The ConidnuB— Otbor Fiali- Tha Hot Springa— The Aqueduct— 
Josephus' Fountain— At Tabiga. 

FOB those who can even a little realise the inward thrill 
of a delight like this, the mere outward picture of the 
Bcene will be enough to stir their hearts with sympathy. 

Bethanida beach recalled bright pictures of our Savioor's 
life. For here it was that dwelt those men to whom the 
first and ehortest sermon of Christianity was preached, 
"Behold the Lamb of God." The hearers were but two, 
uid both of them heard to purpose (John i.) ; and of these, 
Andrew, fonnd next day his "own brother Simon," whom 
Jesus christened Cephas (a "atone" — not "the Rock"); 
and after him He " findeth Philip," who " was of Bothsaida, 
the city of Andrew and Peter ; " and Philip " findeth 
Nathanael," and brought him with the invitation " Come and 
see." 

Years afterwards here again was "the third time that 
JesQB showed Himself to His disciples after that He was 
risen firom the dead."* Almost the same persons again are 
this time on the shore : Peter, and Thomas, and Nathanael, 
and James, and John ; but only " that disciple whom Jeaua 

* John i" It IB only by tbii ETangetist, who wai pFeaent, that 
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loved " eonld at first recogoise bis Lord. Peter, who bad 
before cast himself into the same sea to go to Jesas, now 
did eo again ; bat the Lord now thrice called him " Simon," 
as if the nnatable one had by hia threefold denial lost his 
better title. On the shore were coals, and food thereon. 
" The banquet is prepared. Shall He issne the invitation, 
'Come, aU thiogs ore ready'? Nay, something still is 
wanting t The Almighty Provider has yet some element of 
bliss to add ere the feast is complete. 'Bring,' He says, 
'of the fish jffbave canght.'"* 

The central figote of this group was a new one in history 
—the riun Saviour. Do we believe that He rose again ? 
The rest of the Gospel seems to follow with our answer 
Yes, or No. 

U indeed He rose, the narrative of His life becomes con- 
sistent and credible, and the sanction of Hia teaching is from 
on high ; but " if Christ be not raised, yonr &ith is vain." 

The evidence for the resarrectiou is more tangible, general, 
and distinct, than that for any other miracle, and it wag a 
belief in this cardinal fact of history that was written upon 
and preached most constantly and most nrgently by the 
Apostles .t 

The evidence for the resurrection of Christ was precisely 
that which common men could best know at the time as 
witnesses, and common men now can best understand as 
testimony. Did Christ evidently die ? Did Christ evidently 
live agoia ? Surely no qnestions could be more plain for 
those who knew Him to decide. 

* 'HemorisB of Qeminarat^' b; the Ber. Dr. Macduff (IBUi thou- 
BUid, 18S8), p. 2S5 — a book full of beautiful deocriptiona of the Qoapel 
scene* upon tliia Uke and its ahorea. 

t Though a regular atleodaiit at chuioh, the writer haa hettrd 011I7 
one aennon upon thia subject. This waa a powerful aermoQ \>j the late 
Dean of Cantarboiy, in the Cathedral Chare, to a Teiy laige eongicgatiia^ 
chieBj of Vcdunteera aaaambling for the Dover reriaw. If barristen 
were to omit their best evidcDoe in mliliiMsiim, a juiy aa minsten do in 
addnsnng their peopl^ the; would get few olUnta and fewer ntdiela. 
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' In on argoment on thiB subject with an unbeliever, after 
other evidence had been diBcaBsed, a Christian read as 
followe: — "He was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom some lemain onto this present ; but the 
greater part are fallen asleep." The unbeliever quickly 
interposed — " Yes, it was very convenient that most of the 
alleged witnesses were dead. If it bad been stated publicly 
that most of them were then alive, the evidence of the fact 
wonld have been very powerful." Then the Christian read 
the words correctly, as Paul wrote them (1 Cor. xv. 6) — 
" After ibat He was seen by above five hundred brethren at 
once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 
bnt some are fallen asleep." 

This truth, before the world for so many hundred years, 
how little it has spread ! Yes ; and the troth that "bonesty 
is the best policy " has been much longer asserted ; but it 
has progressed just as little, tbongb uo one denies the maxim 
on logical grounds. A score of sanitary maxims too are 
made perfectly evident to our reason, but a love of present 
pleasure keeps the will from acting on the former convictions 
of the reason. 

The Holy Spirit of Ood must intervene here— 

" Neither would they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead."* 

In an age oi eommnni^ where many profess to be 
" believers," there is at least distinction to be gained, if not 
satisfaction, by believing little and distrusting much. There 
is dignity in asserting independence, and yon can be piquant 

• It JaweU aud in the 'SpecUtor' (Oct 16, 1869):— "It eeema to 
US that the eomtraini to believe wbicli the study of Christ's life pro- 
iluceii in hardly an intellectuiU vonatroint, eveu where it ia mr>Bt etroo);! j 
felt— that, judgiog by the intellectual state of the argument wlvly, if 
that were possible, men may be strictly natonoMe who pronouDce the 
evidence insufBcient as well bb those who pronounce it adequate, and 
that the real force of the belief depends upon an undeSnable iiersonal 
impreasion produced by Christ on the spirit which can neTcr be (tde- 
quat«ly translated into an intellectual form.' 
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if you Etre not orthodox. On the other hand, it is a pleasant 
excitement to believe in nnseeo facte, if wo are thereby 
associated with the nnseen, the mysterioos, and the unknown, 
which may be, and probably is, so mach more enblime than 
every-day life. An emotional bias warps onr reason when 
we try to use that upon propositions which mnst affect our 
whole standard of life and determine the centre of gravity of 
onr system. If the devoat man forgets to allow that this 
bias may warp bim towards credulity and saperstitiou, he 
will soon be reminded of the fact by bis sceptical friend, 
and he onght not to ignore the tendency. Bnt may we not 
also tell the cold schoolman that he too has a most powerfiil 
emotion warping his deductions when his logic deals with 
arguments that may convict him of pride, fooliBlmess, and 
ingratitude, and which would force him to submit his will 
to a Being whom he has always pat far off? 

Feeling this want of some miltm — if not some Pope — be 
has set up for worship that impalpable thing called Truth, 
which is the pretty name given to the idol that clever men 
have been carving at (or paring away) for thousands of years, 
and which is sbapeleas for them still ; nor can they ever 
agree as to how many heads it bas, though the noise of 
their work goes on — the noise of the crowbar and the pick- 
axe, rather than of the hammer and the trowel. 

In short, the religious man confesses that he must beware 
of believing in what he wishes may be trae, but the philoso- 
pher somehow forgets to confess that he has the prejudice of 
pride, the superstition that kneels before human intellect, 
and a carnal heart, which persuades us to doubt Vbat it 
dislikes. 

Another scene in the Holy Life which probably happened 
on this beach is related by Luke (chap, v.) where, when the 
multitude pressed upon the Great Preacher " to bear the 
word of God," He entered into one of " two ships standing 
by the lake." This ship, we are told, " was Simon's," and 
Cairist "prayed him that be would thrust out a little from 
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the land, and he sat down and tanght the people oat 
of the ship." Then followed the miraonloas draught of 
fiBhea. Ab the ship was Simon's, and his honse was at 
Bethsaida, and ab his partners were gone ont of the ships, 
" and were washing their nets," we are at onoe brought close 
to this verjr spot where the fishermen now do the veiy same 
thing ; and only a few yards away are the shoals of fish we 
haye seen by the hot springB. The fiahermen told me tbat, 
though fish are in other parts of the lake, they are always 
most plentifnl here. Just here, too, the beach rises rapidly, 
and there is deep water within a few yards of the shore, 
while at the same time a mnltitude of hearers could place 
themselTes so as to see the Savionr in the boat, aiid there is 
no snoh natural church along the sontbem coast by Qen> 
nesareth. On another occasion the Lord again tanght the 
people ont of a ship, while " the whole moltitade stood 
on the shore ; "* and often in other ways did He manifest 
forth His gloty when floating on the water both in storm 
and oalm* 

Continuing my voyage, I could discern just in front, and 
onder a looming cliff (almost the only one all ronnd the lake' 
which rises sheer ont of the water), my tents now pitched at 
Oennesareth, and the ensign drooping with no wind. But 
we need not hasten to our camp, so let ns linger on the 

The beautiful white beach of Bethsaida is gracefully bent 
round its pretty little cove in a gentle slope of gravel, shells, 
and purest sand. No footstep this morning has marked the 
tender surface smoothed and laved once more by yesterday's 
waves. " The beach on which the hmpid waters still gently 
ripple retains the same pearly margin on which was spent 
the childhood of the young fishermen of Bethsaida." f The 

* H*tt. ri ' i . ; Mkrk iv. In this ■ermoii irere the parablea^ tx^wliiKS 
wUh tbat of the sower ; and there are fields still visible &om this Ter; 
pbwv. See note upon the size of eliip used, poif, p. 317. 

* ' Hanories of Oeaneearet,' Preface. 
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bay ie admirably Bailed for boats. It shelves gradually ; 
the utcborage is good, and boats can be safely beached. 
Rocks project at the sontb-west end about fifty yards beyond 
those seen above water. These would form a good protec- 
tion to the harbour, bat there appears to be no jetty. The 
water is deep, and almost &ee from boulders until near the 
aoath-west end. Evidently the Jews and Romans, who 
successively owned these coasts for many years, thought 
more about building 
palaces on shore than 
abont removing rocks 
from the water. Here 
also we noticed a few 
large stones, arranged "^t?^ OqO O ^ 

as in the sketch. These ^^^ ^.^ „^ B«th«idi 

ore in two feet of water 

(even when the lake is low), and though arranged in the 
manner of "fish-traps," tbey could scarcely be used for these 
nnless the water was much lower. 

On the east edge of Betbsaida bay, and close to the water, 
apon a smooth hard back of grass, very near the gosbings 
of the clear bot stream, a fishing-boat was drawn up- on 
land beside two fishers' huts, made entirely of reed matting, 
and not unlike tbe hate in Hooleh, but smaller, neater, and 
more clean. About a dozen fishermen instantly came out. 
Their delight and amazement as to what this canoe could 
bo, and what was I, gave a spice of superstitious doubt to 
their stare, yet we speedily became good friends, and I 
invited them to visit me at the camp in the evening. 

The subject of fishing and fishers' boats was of great 
interest in connection with this beautiful lake, where, in old 
times, among tbe fishers, were those men whose faithful 
pens have written what goes to our hearts and gives as 
the marrow of life. 

When the Sea of Galilee was fringed by towns and villas 
trees and cornfields, then the water was covered by little 
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vessels sailing about in hnndreds, it waa sorely then a vary 
popnlouB district, and, as Stanley says, it might be ri garded 
as the " manafactaring districts" are spoken of by as in 
England. The nnmber of vessels employed then on the 
water will be shown very well from the following onrions 
Qurrative, related by Josephae, of what ocoorred when he was 
oocnpiod busily in keeping qniet the district along the lake. 
At that time Tarichen and Tiberias were in freqnent con- 
tention, and one of the revolts of the latter city was qnelled 
by a stratagem of Josephns. He was then at Tarichees, and 
without soldiers ; bat he ordered a large fleet of ships, 280 
in nnmber, to sail, each with four men for a crew.* These 
he kept so far from Tiberias that the people there thought the 
vessels were fall of armed men, and ho they surrendered to 
him all their 600 Senators, who were seat over the lake, 
while Josepbus demanded the chief instigator of the revolt, 
one Clitns. He commanded his own lieutenant, Lovias, to 
cat off this man's hand ; and, as he hesitated to do this 
alone, Josepbus, enraged, prepared to go ashore himself to 
do it, and only relented so far as to leave the poor fellow 
his right hand if with that he woald cat off his left, which 
feat of anus the man did at once with hia own aword, and the 
people were thas awed into obedience. 

When Tarioben was besieged by land, the inhabitants 
retired aboard ships, by which also they wore able to attack 
from the sea the Bomans then on the shore. Finally, the 
ships fled, and Josephns f tells na that Titas quickly got 

* Joeephui, ' W. J.' book ii. ch. xxL tea. viii WhietoD remvkB Uiat 

these veesela ore oouBtoDtlf called " Ni)E!> IIXoui, uid £«i^, i.e. plainly 
■hipB" (' Life of Joeepbua,' Beet, xxiiv. note). In another place Josephus 
quotes Meminder as rulaUog aa expeditbo at sea, when the Phcouiciaoi 
■uppliedmxty nhipa (taut), and 800 men to row them, or about ten oan 
[or each ('Ant. J.' book iz. ch. xiv. tec a.), so that even on the Biltaea 
mare bargsa were employed as fleeU of war. 

t ' W. J.' Iwok ui. ch. ii. uid X. It aeenu to be stated that Titni 
and Trajoo, Vespasian and Agrippa, were present at this fight ; and 
Clarke s^js Vespa^aii was on board the fleet, but I do not gntller that 
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ready TesBels wherein to pnnne, being able to do this " be* 
canaa there iras great plenty of materials and a great number 
of artificers also ; " and the description of the battle on the 
lake is then given, which coloored the water with blood, and 
strewed the shore with oorpaeB. 

It is not euy to ascertain what was the size of the largest 
of these vessels ; but probably, as the distances were short, 
and the ports were shallow, the boats were not larger than 
they are now, say aboat thirty feet long and seven feet 
beam. Two words are employed in the New Testament 
{ifhjoim, ploion) for the " ship," or larger vesselt and 
(irXoMifMoi', ploiarion] for the smaller one, or " boaL" Thna 
the " ship " from which Christ taught the people on shore 
(Mark iv. 1) was irXotov ; and, evidently referring to the 
same vessel, verse 86 says, " and they took him even as he 
was in the ship " (ttXowi') ; " and there were also with him 
other little ships " {^"Kotapuav)* 

Again, when (Mark iii. 9) " He spake to His disciples that 
a small ship should wait on Him," it was irXota^wf ; and 
after His resnrrection, when the disciples " entered into a 
ship " (John xzi. 8), ifKoMv is osed ; but those who dragged 
the foil net to shore "came in a little ship" (verse 8), 
irKoiapiav. 

In the several aceonnts of the voyage in which our Lord 
was seen walking on the sea, the ship nsed by the Apostles 
is called irXoMW fourteen times ; f but in John, vi. 22, we 

from JoMpbuB. Hawerer, thi» naval fight wu prolonged for «oma 
(JOMi, and wag probftbly the last groat display of ghips upon tbii lake. 
Now-ft-daya one lingle Amutrong gun at Qamala would command the 
whole Sea of Tibetiu. 

* Orieabacb, bowevsr, aeema to retiun here tbe term r\ai«* in boUi 
inalancea, alio in John vi. 22. As the prununciation of tbcae woida 
may inlareat aome readera, it has been given in common lettera, foUow- 
ing (he good example set by a former Premier in bia lait book. 

t Matthew xiv. 13, 22, 24, 32, 33 ; Mark vi. 32, 4S, 17, Bl, U -, John 
vL 17, 19, 21. Luko, who was an accurate writer about ehip matten 
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read, " The day following, whan the people vhioli stood on 
the other side of the sea saw that there was none other boat 
there save that one wherennto the disciples were entered, 
and that Jesas went not with Hie diaciplee into the boat, bat 
that His disciples were gone away alone," here the word 
-irXouiptov is twice used for the " boat " into which the dis- 
ciples bad entered. 

At first sight there thns appears to be a coofneion between 
the words for " boat " and " ship ; " and if it coold not be 
otherwise explained, we might suggest that the application 
of both words to the same Yessel does not show that their 
technical meaninga were not distinct ; for among ourselves, 
even in so naatical a coontry as England, laudfolk nse the 
words a " ship," a " barqne," and even a " cotter " and a 
" boat," for the same thing seen apon the water, while each 
of these words, ased technically, has a distinct meaning to 
the sailor, who, if be desires to speak of the floating thing in 
general, will call it a " Teasel," or " aail," or "craft," but 
never a " sloop " or a " barque." 

Stanley (' S. and P.' p. 879, note) seems to consider this 
double nse of the words shows they were not so difTerent in 
meaning, and he remarks that it is the tendency of modern 
Qreek to substitute diminutives everywhere. But I ventnra 
to suggest an explanation which may not only clear up the 
difficulty but throw light also upon other parts of the narra- 
tive, and vindicate once more the extreme accuracy of the 
New Testament even in minute particulars. In John's 
account of the transaction, be says the disciples went down 
unto the sea, and entered into a " ship," and went over the sea 
towards Capernaum ; " and it was now dark, and Jeans was 
not come to them " (verse 17). Now, this last expression 
seems to show that they expected Jesus to come to them ; 

{■aa dMb, p. 374), uks w\oiar for the general word always, except in 
Acta ziTU. 41, when he wee nSt (naua). The ship's boat (ver. 36), 
he oalli o-jKO^i) (akaOe). The other incidents of the Apoetlas' TOjsge 
(John yL) are discussed in our nest chapter. 
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probably, therefore, they waited in their " ship " before or 
even after they bad weighed anchor, expecting their Mastei 
to come ; and for this He wonld be expected to nee a small 
*' boat," whereby to reach the " ship," as in a rising sea the 
ahip coold not easily come to shore. 

Entirely consiBteut with this is the expression that next 
day " the people saw there was no boat there save that one 
whereonto His disciples were entered, and that Jesas went 
not with His disciples into the boat." For if by the " boat " 
was meant the " ship " that had gone away the day before, 
the people could not see " that one " the " next day." This 
tells as, then, that the disciples themselves naed a " boat," 
no doubt, to go out to the " ship " (which wonld be more 
likely left at anchor than on shore, or even in port, for they 
had all left it), while it says that the people saw that Christ 
did not go into the "boat" with them, and that "none 
other boat" was there by which He conld have gone on 
board the ship nnperceived. Still farther, this nse of both 
boat and ship on the occasion shows the reason why the 
Evangelist considered it necessary to state afterwards that 
" other boats " {wXoidpia) came from Tiberias (probably 
running into shelter before the same gale which was for the 
ApoBtlos' ship "contrary"), to show how it was that enough 
" boats " were now there to put the people on board when 
" they took shipping " (ships, irKaia), then still at anchor 
off the shore.* 

* For it is not aud Hut the ■poatleB' was tbe oaly " ship " there, but 
that the boat ihej need «u ths only "boat" then araiUble, and it 
doea Dot mention the arriTsl of "ahipn," but of " boats," fmni Tiberiu. 
The leoent publicatioD of Tauchniti's 1000th volume, the New Testa- 
ment in OUT Authoriaad veraoD, with the readinga ol the three HS8., 
more andent than thoaa aTailabla to our tranaUtora, is a verj gmt 
boon to all readen of the Bible, and it i« eobanced by the excellent pre- 
face of Tiacbendorf. Applying thia new comment to our text, we find 
timt the paasaga, John -vi. 22—24, ia given by the Sinai MS. as follows : — 
"The day following, when the people which atood on the other aide of 
the aea aaw that there waa none other boat there aave tbat wheieunto 
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Tnming dow to the lake and its boats, as seen in the pre- 
eeut days, how great is the ialling off in the namber, when 
for a long series of years there was not even one boat on 
the lake I From inspection, I oame to the conclusion that in 
1669 there were three fishing-boats and two at the ferry, or 
five in all, besides the ferry-boat at Semahk.* It is the 
absurdly prohibitive tax upon boats which alone prevents 
these irom multiplying. Nominally, the rent the fiBhers pay 
for the right to fish at Bethsaida is 1001. per annam. The 
revenue guard I noticed in a tent on a wild clifT, with a 
little flag, like a coloured lag, hanging over it. His rapa- 
cious hands carry away 20, 40, even 60 per cent, of the 
fishers' hard-earned gains; and who can bear up against 
Buch extortion ? 

The boats now i^ed in the lake by the fishers are all about 
the same size, rowing five oars, but very clumsy ones, and 

the diMatdefl of Jeoni were entered, and that Jesus went not with tliam 
iDlo the boat, but Uuit His disciples were gone Kwa; alooe. When 
therefore the boats come from Tiberias, which was nigh unto where 
thejr did also eat bread, after that the Lord had given thanks, and when 
tbej saw that JeBua was not there, neither His disciples, they also took 
ship^ong, and came to Capernaum, seeking for Jeaus. " [The Alexandrine 
H3. omite the first "when" of our version, and tlie Vatican and Alex- 
andrine MS3. have "Kive one" instead of "save that one," and omit 
the words " whercunUi ■ . . entered."] This reading does not render 
our explanation of the word "boat," as used in both veiaions, less 
probable, although it seema to pcont to another plaos, if not to another 
time, for a miisculoua feedijig of a multitude. 

* The following shows the state of the navy of this sea in various 
yesTS, according to travellers' statements ; — 

In i.n. 173S, Focooke found one boat on the lake of Oennesareth. 
In i.n. 1806, Seetzen saw one boat, but it was useless ; 1812, Boik- 
hardt, the only boat had fallen to pieces in ISll; 1817, KichardsoD, two 
boats; 1818, Irby and Hanglea, "do boat whatever;" 1822, Berggren, 
no boat ; 1822, Buckingham, " not a boat nor a raft large noremall;'' 
1829, Prokeach, no boat ; 1831, 1835, Smith, one boat ; 1838, Robinson, 
one boat ; 18E2, Vandevelde, one ; 1S6S, Mewbold, one ; 1SG7, Thom- 
son, no boat, once only in his other visita bBsawasail ; 1839, MacQregor, 
■ix boats belles the Bob Rt^. 
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with a very slow stroke. Generally only three oars were in 
lue, and I mnch regret that I failed to remark wbethet there 
was a rudder, bat I think there was none. Their build is 
not on bad lines, and rather " ehip-shape," with a flat floor, 
likely to be a good sea-boat, Bharp and rising at both ends, 
somewhat resembling the Maltese. The timbers are close and 
in short pieces, Vke planks " oorvel bnilt," and daabed with 
plen^ of bitomen, for that is readily obtained here.* The 
npper streak of the boat is covered with coarse canvas, 
which adheres to the bitomen, and keeps it from sticking to 
the crew when they lean upon it. The waist is low, with a 
sort of stage aft. As there appears to be no reason to sup- 
pose that the Turks should have altered, or at any rate 
improved, the Jewish form of boat on the lake, it is impos- 
sible not to regard the modem fishers' boat of Galilee with 
great interest, and to people it at once with an Apostolic 
crew. But the part of the boat at the stem has a special 
and sacred attraction to our gaze, for the Bible tells us that 
He who "never slumbers nor sleeps," was once in a ship 
on this lake "asleep on a pillow." f The rtused platform 
already mentioned would most probably be the place where 

* The wicker boata od the EupliraUe are mere baakab, on inch thick 
Witt pitch. Nosh's u-k wu prubabl; made of intenroTeQ tnm cased 
thus with bitumen " within and without," and a most Hrriceable plaii 
thia M when mere flotatiun is the purpoo^ without the strain from maste 
or engines, or heavy «aas, and when the Teasel ii to be grounded only 
ouoe after bung Uunched by the rising of the water around it 

t Hu-k IT. 38,^1 ri Tpoff«^iXuw(prDekepha]aioii),endeQtiyBreguIar 
part of the boat's equipment, from the use of the definite arUcIe " the 
pillow." Smith's 'Dictionary' mentJona another term ujwd, but that 
this was its equivalent, and renders it " boatmen's cuihion." All the 
TersionB ia Baj^tar's ' Hezapla ' use this word " pillow." The item in 
ancient ships was much higher than the prow, and this form eontinued 
STen to the Uat century in England, while it ia still the fashion in 
Egypt. It was on titis account that tliey could anchor from the item 
(•« in Uu case of Paul's shipwreck), and the high stem made a safe and 
sleeping plac^ where our Saviour slept in thee torm, the only plaoe 
indeed where there was room fur ■ sleeper in a soull veasel full ol men. 
21 
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SAILmC-BOAT. 



OUT Lord in the weakneas and weariness of His humanity 
was tbns resting, and the word " pillow " was perhaps the 
best ooe available for the translators when they sought to 
describe that His rest was settled, not accidental, and that 
when He was on the water, some softer thing was found for 
the repose of Him who had not " where to lay His head" 
when on the land, though all His own. 

Daring twelve days of constant gazing upon this lake of 
Oalilee, I never saw a fishing-boat moving upon it by day- 
light, except one morning, when a boat sailed past, and 
perhaps her crew bad " toilod all the night." The sketch 




OiUlK FWllne-baM. 

represents this boat, and the outlines of the backgroand as 
seen from Tell Hoom. These comprise the whole of the 
Butaia plain in front, with the large tree on the right as a 
boundary, the two clumps of palm-trees and the bills of 
Bashan behind. This and our coloured picture of Bashan 
(further on), exhibit nearly the whole eastern shore. The 
boat carries the ordinary lateen of the Mediterranean, not 
that of the Nile, or the Levant, or the Lake of Geneva. 
Notbbg conld be more miserable to the eye of a sulor than 
to behold this sad distortion of the sailor's art. Neverthe- 
less he made the sketch of her abominable rig, and as he 
put his pocket-book away, the sketching sailor sighed. 
I cannot find any tbiug in Josephus about the fish in the lake. 
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except in the two puiaagea in his ' Wars of the Jews ' (Book 
iii. ch. X. sees. vii. and viii.) ; — "Now this lake of GeDnesareth 
is so called from the coomtiy adjoiiiing to it. Its breadth is 
for^ furlongs, and its length one hundred and forty ; its 
waters are sweet, and very agreeable for drinking, for th«y 
are finer than the thick waters of other fens ; the lake is 
also pore, and on every side ends directly at the shores, and 
at the sand ; it is also of a temperate nature when yon draw 
it np, and of a more gentle natnre than river or fountain 
water, and yet always cooler than one conld expect in so dif- 
fnse a place as this is ; now when this water is kept in the 
open air, it is as cold as that snow which the coontry people 
are acoastomed to make by night in the sommer. There 
are several kinds of £sh in it, different both to the taste 
and the sight from those elsewhere. It is divided into two 
parts by the river Jordan. 

" The country also that lies over against this lake hath the 
same name of Gennesareth ; its natnre is wonderfiil, as well 
as its beanty ; its soil is so fmitM that all sorts of trees can 
grow upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly plant all sorts 
of trees tliere ; for the temper of the air is so well mixed 
that it agrees very well with those several sorts, particularly 
walnnts, which require the coldest air, flourish there in vast 
plenty ; there are palm-trees also, which grow best in hot 
air ; fig-trees also, and olives, also grow near there, which 
yet reqaiie an air that is more temperate. One may call 
this place the ambition of natnre, where it forces those plants 
that are naturally enemies to one another to agree together ; 
it is a happy contention of the seasons, as if every one of 
them laid claim to this country, for it not only nourishes 
difierent sorts of autumnal frnit beyond men's expectation 
bnt preserves them a great while ; it Bupplies men with the 
principal fruits, with grapes and figs continually, during ten 
months of the year, and the rest of the fruits, as they be- 
come ripe together, through the whole year ; for, besides the 
good temperature of the air, it is also watered from a meet 
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fertile fonntain. The people of the eoantry call it Caphar- 
Daonm ; some have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, 
becanee it prodaces the Coracio fieh, as well ae that lake does 
which ia Dear to Alexandria. The length of this eonntry 
extends itself along the banka of this lake that bears the 
aame name, for thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty, 
and Uiis is the nature of that place." 

Josephne does not appear to tell as anything as to the 
regnlations of the fishing in this lake, though these must 
have been very distinct when so large and valuable a com- 
tnerce had to be provided for. Nor does he seem to mention 
any of the particnlar modes of fishing which were used. 
The Talmud says that Joshua enacted that the fishing with 
a book on the Sea of Galilee shonld be open to all the 
world (Neubauer, p. 25), and once our Lord bid Peter use a 
book. The most usual method of catching fish was by the 
casting net, BUrvov (dictnou). Matt. iv. 20, 21 ; Hark i. 18, 
19 ; Luke v. 2 ; John xxi. 6 : the dtufttffkrjtrrfHiv (amphi- 
bleeatron), Uatt. iv. 18 ; Mark 1. 16 ; * probably like that 
used in Egypt: also iTayt]p^ (sagoeneb), Matt. xiii. 17, 
which was larger, and required a boat with men on shore to 
banl it in. Probably our word " sein " for a net of this kind 
may be derived from the Greek. The use of a weir or fence 
of reede within which the fish were caught was forbidden on 
the Bea of Galilee, because the stakes of it damaged the 
boats, but the small traps of stones I have noticed at p. Slfi 
may be an old mode of fishing, and the plan is UB«d at 
present. The hook was called by a Hebrew word showing 
that it resembled a thorn, Amos iv. 2 ; ayteurrpov (ankistron). 
Matt xvii. 27. The rod is not mentioned in the Bible. 
Another mode wns by the " barbed iron " or trident, or the 
spear, as practised in Egypt for the crocodile, Job. xli. 7, or 

* The Sltui and the Vatican M3S. hava it " ca ting ncfi here and 
there into the aea;" the Aleiaodriue, "caatiug a net here and there 
into tb« wa ; " and in VRrse IS, the SEnai and the Vatican MSS. have it 
" fonook the nets." 
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hippopotamns. The book referred to in Job. xli. 2, refers 
to the pracUoe of patting a ring or " thorn " into a fish's 
gills to tether him to a stake by a rope of reeds (A. Y. 
" hook ") that he might be kept alive. 

Having thns examined the boats and nets, we may resame 
the paddle in onr own trim orafl, and skirt the pretty white 
strand which lies north of Qennesareth. The water is a 
perfect glassy calm, and it is easy therefore to make a 
careful examination of all the little bights and coves which 
show in this part of the shore more variety of outline and 
character than is met with elsewhere. Altbongh I willingly 
gave to this the most thorongh exploration under water, so 
far as it oonld be done by peering down and by sounding and 
probing with the paddle, yet the place where we might have 
expected that something worth looking for was sore to be 
fonnd did not contain one single evidence of bnildiug or of 
hewn stone, either placed in the water designedly or fallen 
from the cliff hanging over ne from above. Nor is there 
mnoh here on shore, for Wilson says the only shaft of a 
colnmn seen in this neighbonrhood was a email basaltic one 
five inches in diameter, standing in the lake near the point 
where the Ain et Tin flows in. Notwithstanding this dearth 
of visible remains, it is upon that cliff which sormoiints 
Ehan Minyeh, and which is the endden barrier of the land 
of Gennesareth on the north, that Capemanm may have 
stood, until it was " thmst down " thence into that deep 
below. The cliff is vertical for abont fifty feet at one place, 
and round it the rocks are bold, scarped, bare, and jagged, 
of various bright tints by weather blasts, and from ttteir 
clefts spring weird-looking trees, which dangle their farthest 
branches in the water, so that it is even difficult to approach 
the actual verge, and the trees and nnderwood almost conceal 
the junction of rock with water in some parts.* Large 

* Tbe rock descendi hare in lome plaoea into the lake without a beooh 
betweoi. It doae thii also south of Uagdala, and loutli of Tiberias, as 
weU M at BeUuaida. It is, therefore, not strictly accurate to say that 
" there is a beach all loimd tbe Uke." As to tbe oliff, see jHHt p. SSS. 
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fragmeDts of maoy hundred tons in weight have evidently 
fallen into the lake from above, and Bome stick ont as islets, 
others lurk just below as breakers. The water about them 
is clearer than that north of Tell Hoom, both becanse the 
Jordan does not sully it in these quieter bays, and because 
the rock and gravel here yield less matter for suspension. 
Perhaps also the warm solntious at Bethsaida combine with 
ingredients from other fouutaius, or from Jordan and those, 
of the lake, and so precipitate wbat would be 
again stirred np only by powerful gales. Of 
the several rocks appearing above the surface 
close to this cliff, one is particularly remarkable, 
I I] which is at A in our sketch, and is depicted in 
two views below. This condsts of a level flat 
summit, seven feet long by four feet wide, and 
about two feet thick, of which three-fourths are 
above the surface of the lake. This upper por- 
tion is supported by a stalk, very thin compared 
with the bead above, and divided into three 
to ttlTwiS parallel columns with vertical slits between them. 
One of these subordinate pillars has been thinned 
and broken near the bottom, where also the other two are 
attenuated for a space, but they thicken again below and 
spread into a solid foot at a depth of seven feet from the 
surface. The form will 

be nnderstood by the end 

^T^l"- wid side views in the 
£3-1 sketch. When the lake 
is full, this rock is donbt- 
"BooipioDHock." less entirely covered, but 

situated as it is betwfen Bethsaida and the fountain at 
Kbau Minyeh called " Ain et Tin," a curiosity of this 
striking character wonid sorely be well known iu ancient 
times. Now Josephus mentions somewhere the " Scorpion 
Bock " * as known in the lake, and since this remarkable per- 

* But I cumot Qnd "where." 
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fprated dtone which we have described eeems U> be the only 
one of abnormal appearance all ronnd the shores of this sea, 
perhaps he allndes to that. 

Various fancies saggest themselves as to why this rock 
ma; be called the seorpioa, bnt none are at present satis- 
factory to me, nnlesB it be considered that the head and 
lobster-like claws of the scorpion resemble the upper part of 
the rock, while the body la like the narrower stalk below, 
and the tail is like the root. 

Gliding over the sea, we now toDch the placid shore of 
Qennesareth, where our Saviour dwelt so long.* 

The beach is very low and sloping gently, with « thick 
fringe of oleanders skirting the deep brown sand. Our tents 
are almost hid in the foliage, and the soR carpet of grass ie 
patterned bright with wild flowers. 

With snch a simple boundary onrving inwards to the land, 
the plain is bent into a crescent form, jast three miles long 
by one in breadth, and rising gradnally inland to the west. 
Aboat this amphitheatre the mountains close. Streams and 
rills from these, and two fine fountains in the plain, bless 
this favonred region with lasting fertility. Sorely, this is 
one of the memorial places of the past to be kept for the 
return of Israel. 

Now, the fountain mentioned by Josephus as called 
"Gaphamaoum" is evidently of great importance with 
relation to the site of Capemanm, concerning which so much 
controversy has aiisen ; and with diffidence we shall ven- 
ture to have a word on the subject, because a look at the 
question from a sailor's point of view has not yet been noted. 
At first our interest in the respective claims of the three 
localities asserted by different writers to be Capemanm was 

* Itiastated that Christ "left Nanreth uid dvelt at Caperaauni," 
and th(u the frequent ezpnauon afterwajdi, " the houee," in relation 
to this place, meant, no doubt, the dwelling in which He reeided there, 
during intervsJa long uid short, befeep Hia numeroiiB Tisits to other 
puts of the oouBti^. 
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less thftn longoid. Bat, eveQ as a problem, the qaes^on 
rapidly became absorbing wbeD the rival places themBolves 
had eacb been examined. They are all so near together, 
and in such well-traversed gronnd — certainty as to which is 
the tme site would impart sncb new attraotioos to the spot, 
and the idea seems so strange that a place could be entir«lv 
forgotten where Christ did more of His works tiian in anv 
other village — that we gradually become enlisted in the 
debate, though the point in dispute is not of vital moment. 

Three principal places are maintained by different groups 
of authors to be the site of Capernaum. A few others are 
advanced by isolated aothoriUes, bnt they may with ftdmesB 
be left aside as unsupported. 

The usual but not very ancient tradition is that Capemanm 
was at Khan Minyeh, and, as onr camp is now within a few 
yards of this place, we can give it a brief description. 
Under the high cUfT, already mentioned as at the northern 
end of the land of Gennesareth, is the ruin of an old khan, 
or resting-house, frequented by pilgrims and caravans passing 
by this way from Jerusalem on the regular ronte to Da- 
mascus. . The bnildingis not very old, and excavations close 
to it, and even within a somewhat wide range of the place, 
have failed to bring evidence out of the ground, 

A few yards from it, and near the bottom of the eUff, a 
clear perennial fountain pours out from the rock, aboat eight 
feet higher than the lake ; and, as it is shaded by an old fig- 
tree, the name it goes by is " Ain et Tin," the " Fonnt of 
the Fig-tree." The water descends into a long marshy 
lagoon, half choked by flags and reeds and papyrus.* From 

* Stanlej (' S, Bud P.' p. 37G) sajB the papjrui is alao " found on the 
shores of Uie lake, between the plun of QeDiieiareUi and Tiberias." 
This I did not see, though pasuog along the place. The name AJn «t 
Tin ia bj no means distinctiTe, for nuif fountidni in Uub and other 
diBtricti rise under Gg-treea. WilsoD kk$9 that Ain st Tin haa two head^ 
a large and a omall one. From old water-marki on the cliff, it appears 
that the take at times riaea into the fountun. The water ia alightl; 
brackiah, though let* «o than at the Tabiga fountain. The inmatea of 
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the lake I paddled the Bob Roy throngb the channel into 
this jnnglod pool, and carefoUy searched every nook and 
cranny in it which coold be reached in my canoe or on 
horseback, bnt with not the least trace detected of any sort 
of building. 

Most of the land of Gennesareth is above the level of thia 
foontoin's hood, and though the amount of water in it now 
may be less than before (by the action of the earthquake 
thirty years ago), it is evident that " Ala et Tin " coold not 
watEo: the plain, as is described by Josephas to be a feataie 
of the fountain called " Capernaum." Much of the plun ie 
at present well cultivated, and the water for its irrigation 
comes from several streams (marked in Map VII.) entering 
on the west, and which would seem b) be capable of use 
over at least twice as much area when the land was folly 
tilled. One of these, Ain el Amnd, comes from the south 
along the " Wody Hamam," or " Vale of Doves ; " and after 
being diverted at a high level, and pouring a genial rivulet 
through many a fruitful acre of good soil, it falls into tbe 
lake. Up this stream the Itob Roy penetrated a long way, 
but vnthont any discovery of art employed, or even of much 
masonry, and on horseback I followed it closely for several 
miles. 

Another stream, called Wady Bubbadyeh, flows into the 
lake more northerly ; and I paddled also upon that, ascend- 
ing in like manner from the shore, bnt with a precisely 
similar absence of result. Between these two, and near the 
base of a projecting hill, is a fountain proper, called " Ain 

the khan alwayB um the lake water, sod bb; tb« witter of ths fountain 
ia iinhealthy. Tbe volume oi it was estJiiiBUid at one-eightli or ona- 
teoth that of Donias. The temperature on Jonuiuy 25, 13S6, Colonel 
Sir C. Wilson gives as follows : — 

Temperature of the air C2'Ta Fabreuheit. 

„ lake 60-44 „ 

„ small apring . . . . 72*32 „ 

B Urge Bpring . . . . 77'SS „ 
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MndawEira," which qaietly mounts from the earth below 
mto a large round reservoir, and, escaping tbeuce, the por- 
tion of it oot used for irrigatioa (very little at present) finds 
its way to the lake. By the channel the Bob Itoy entered 
Bgtun, though scarcely floating, and then for a short distance 
worked her way into the marshy plain. On horseback I 
examined the interior and neighboDihood of this fountain, 
and entering the walled enclosure, which is about 100 feet 
wide, and in depth from three feet to a few inches, I 
traversed it in all directions, and at difTerent times.* This 
carefol search was made to see whether I conld observe in 
it a specimen of the eoracitnu, or "cat-fish," which Dr. 
Tristraia had fonnd plentifolly in this fountain a few years 
ago (bnt not in winter), and which seemed to be evidence 
that this was the fountab indicated by Josephns. 

Various ruins are found not far from the foontain, and, 
though not distinct, these might be the remains of Caper- 
naum. However, the town need not have been quite close 
to the fonntain ; although, if both had the same name, it is 
likely, either that they were close together, or that, if apart, 
the town was of considerable size. In default of any other 
proper claimant, and if possessed of the fish as an exclusive 
feature, the round reservoir at Mudawara would undoubtedly 
be entitled to the highest probability of being the fountain 
which Josephns alludes to. But (1) its peculiar claim in 
respect of the fish is no longer tenable as exclusive ; and (2) 
another claimant, formidable on other grounds, is also 
asserted to possess the fish. 

The question as to what fishf inhabit the lake has assumed 
special interest because of the fish " Goracinus." 

* WiUon estimatei the volume of water at about the same aa at AId 
et Tin. It ia aweat aud good. Temperature 73° Fahr., wheu the air 
wu Si". Hore water flowa down Wad; Rubbadyeh and Wadj Amuil 
tban in Wady Hamam. 

t Haaelquist, ' Travela in the East' (LoudoD, 1766), p. IGS. Petha- 
rick'a narraUTe (1809) Kivea Hannouth aa the ntune of a SQuroid &>h 
in the Kile. Dr. Trutrara, in his ' Land of Israel,' givea recent inCop 
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Haselqaist the naturalist says :— " We afterwards went 
oat to tlie shore of the eea Tiberias, and bad some fiah 
brongbt ns by the fiahennen. I thought it remarkable that 
the earoe kind of fish ehonld here be met with cs in the 
Nile, Cbormnth, SUnrnB, Bffinni, Mnlfil, and Sparns Galilfens. 
The water in the river is sweet, bnl not very cold, thongb 
wholesome." This was in May 1751, and the lost claose 
eeems to refer to a stream, bnt its name is omitted. 

Bnrkfaardt says tiiat the most common species of fish are 
the Binni, or carp, and the Mesht, which is about a foot 
long and five inches broad, with a flat body, and like the 
sole.* What is here called the Metht, and by Hoselqaist 
Ckarmutk, is probably what was called Barhoot or Bnrboot 
to me by the fiahennen themselves, and meant the cat-fish 
or Coracinns, which they and my dragoman alleged was 
fonnd plentifully in the lake, and was exported by thoasands 
to Damasons and Beyront.t A dead one was said to be on 
the ground near our camp. 

After a diligent search in all the streams and fountains of 
Oennesoretb, and a total failure to discover any of the eora- 
cinut fish there, I made porticnlar enquiries from the five 
fishermen who came to my eamp in their boat by invitation, 
and were most conrteona and intellifjent in their talk.;^ 
lYiatinn aa to the varioui fish of PalcetiiK, Mid a complete Ibt of tbem 
is given by Qunther, in the ' Student ' for July, 1869 (Oroombrtdge). 
A Tertebra from a very large Gih, picked up on tlie shore of (he Dead 
Sea, b; Mr. Bandbach, waa ahown to me at Liverpool, on October 4, 
1869. 

• • Travel! In Sfria and the H0I7 Land ' (1822), p. 316. 

f Babbi Schmuta thua aUudea to thia (p. 302) : — "There is found 
alao in the Sea of ChlDoereth k very fat fiah, " ol Sarbud,'' which hu no 
Bcolea, wherefore it ia not eaten by Jewa ; I considei it to be s apedee of 

* All wore the aame kind of dreea, a cloak or scarf (tha " BBheiii' 
coat "), and beloi* it & abort kilt. When a mnn had ddI; ttu* latter 
garment on, he wa« said to be "naked." This eipIaiOB the expreeiiioa 
uaed when Peter went into (he «ea to go to Chriet — be girt hii ihari 
looae dreaa about him with hi* Zotunar (girdle.) 
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Theae men told me — and not in reply to an; lending qnes- 
tioDB, bat to tbe most formal and strict examination which a 
Templar could give to snch witnesses — that the eoraeinui 
fish is found m eammer time (after the month of April) in 
the fountain of Mndawara, hnt alto in that of Aln et Tin ; 
and that it ascends to both of theae from the lake, whore 
it is almays fonnd, bat in the colder months only beside the 
hot springs of Bethsaida. Thither I rode at once to seo 
farther into this matter, and spent some hours on horseback, 
splashing among the tepid streams. At lost in the lake itself, 
and jnat at the spot the men indicated — that is, where Qie 
waters are warmed by the heated rivolet — I noticed one of 
the fish in qnestion darting oat of the shallows of the warm 
sand, and a few yards off harrowing nntil its body and even 
its long tail were hidden again. Now, as this fish waa seon 
in the lake, and as the Rob Boy floated from the lake 
np the stream of Ain et Tin and that of Mndawara, it is 
plain that the coraeinia could also ascend to these fountains ; 
and thongh only seen as yet in one of them by a tourist who 
Goold record it, the fish may very likely be found in both 
fonntaine, as the fiahermen aasert is the case ; and so the 
feature noticed by Josephua need not bo peculiar to one 
fountain more than to another. 

But now that we are again at Bethsaida and on ahore, let 
us see whence the gushing brooks arise which we have 
dipped oar hands in by the fishers' huts, and have seen from 
afar dimmed by a beautiful white dond hke finest smoke, as 
their vapour cooled in the evenbg air while the mill-wheel 
splashed their waters. 

Behind these mills,* and far higher above the lake than 

* Thera an buildings for five miils, but only one woi in use. Wilson 
lajB Unre am five qniiigB ; the water is mora or leu brackish. The 
main spiing itsuea weet of the foot of the octogaii reservoir, and has 
a volume a little more tbon half of that of Banias fountain. This tuns 
the mill (ou a vertJcal shaft). The octagon reservoir is of irregular 
■]iape,putof it on thaeastii cut in the rock. In this the spring would 
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Ain et Tin ttud Madawara, a perennial stream at Bethsaida 
comes from a great ronnd foQutain, also girded by walls 
which are at least twenty feet high, gome part of the 
masonry is vei? onuieut, and fig-trees, bursting through it, 



Betiiuida BcttdL 

clamber down the sides, and hang their white-borkod hoary 
limbs over a hot snllen pool below. Steps reach partly down 
to this, bnt I conld not find a practicable way by which to 

rise to a height of about twenty feet, uid then be carried b; tlie aqup- 
duct to the Qhuweir (Geimcsaretb). The AibIh called the fountain Ain 
Dhabur, and the Wadj ruDuing into the pkin Wadj Junooa. At Tabign 
^ limeatone crops out through the basalt (dip 20* strike 315°). The 
tecnperature of the main spring was 86° Fahr, and apparently increased 
inaide the rubbish. This i» the botteiit fountain on the take. 
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deeeend withoat a tope, and thongh I do not mind a ducking, 
I object, CD the whole, to be boiled. 

Now, why has this fountain, ao near the Boa, been walled 
so high, and at great expense ? Not to supply drinking 
water to any town at Betbsoida — a moch smaller reservoir 
would suffice for that. Not to drive the mills, for there is 
plenty of foil to do that withont so much artificial elevation. 
Then where did tho water ran to from so high a head ? This 
is what has been most satisfaotorUy answered by the happy 
keenness of that intelligent observer, OoloDel Wilson, who 
traced the remains of on BDcient oqnednct leading from this 
round fountain at Tabiga by a sore but winding route all the 
way to the rocky clifif we have so often mentioned at the 
edge of the land of Oennesareth. We easily follow it thither. 
Then we ride up the cliff, and find the level waterway has 
come there too. Bat to take it over that cliff was impos- 
sible, and to tunnel through it would be needless ; so the 
channel is cut round the rocky slope, and we go inside the 
old dry aqueduct, long nsed ae a riding-path, but now plainly 
seen to be a way for water by its section like an inverted 
horseshoe : the very least convenient form for a rood, and 
the very best for a channel. A photograph of this, published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, shows very elearly to 
the eye the tacts mentioned here in words. 

Can this fotmtoin at Tabiga be that named in Josephus ? 
Fish could come to it from the lake. Perhaps not at present 
into the reservoir, but to the mill-dam, where the miller said 
they are found, and then, when the water was low in the 
reservoir, they could go to that As the coracinus lives at 
the bottom, it might not be noticed in the reservoir unlesB 
the water was shallow. Water brought from it to the cliff 
might well be said to come from a fountain named after the 
moat considerable village npon its course ; and if Gapor- 
nanm was near this hill — or, as I think, partly at least npon 
the cliff itself—- then the fountain, little more than half a mile 
distant, might well be colled by the same name as the town. 
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From this elevation it conld readily irrigate all the plain, 
and the aqueduct leading it for this porpoge by the north- 
neet hom of the creeceut garden has been alao traced by Wil- 
son quite far enoagh to show Uiat this was done. Thns the 
description of Josephns would be entirely expluned as to 
tho fish in the fountain and the fountain watering the plain. 

It may well be snppoeed that, as the very existence of this 
aqnedact has been only lately ascertained, no record has been 
fonnd of when its fnnctiona ceased. However, it appears to 
mo that this may have been the " channel of Jordan " alluded 
to in an old bnt distinct account * of what was once at Khan 
Minyeb. Coming from so high a level, the etream might 
readily be mistaken for a oanalette from the river, like those 
we have described in connection with the Afaana, and indeed 
quite similar to these both in purpose and in conBtmction, 
cutting through the rock, while to any other etream in 
Galilee Mat> description seems to be inapplicable. 

■ TMb u wb&t SaupdenoD saTi, writing, a.d. IGOI : — " After loving 
Tiberias ire came to Almenia" (the louiid of the word very much 
rewmbling that of EhanHiujeh), "which bath been a great citie, also 7 
or 8 milea ofl^ close built by the sea Bids, aloag through which runneth 
a channel of Jordan, this undoubtedly ia Capernaum, for that ii over 
the point of land;" but with respect to the name he allows that "the 
J«wa>, neither the Turkee, could directly advise tne which it was" 
(PuTcbas' ' Pilgrims,' vol. iL p. 1636). The aqueduct had already been 
observed by Thomson ('L.andB.'p. SSI). DeBerton speaks of "some 
ancient aqueducta from under the bill (at Khan Miuyeh) oarryiiig the 
water which supplies the mills at Tabiga," which seems a dim notion of 
their puiposa, though in a wrong direction. De Saulcy suggests that 
Josephus did not mean that the name o{ the fountain was Caphanuum 
(for Kefr would not be inserted in a town's name), but that it was 
named from Caphamaum, and may have had another title. He mon- 
tions also having passed a stream, Tabroh, in going north-east from 
ITahr Rubadyeh ; may this have been a lingering ol the nams of Tabiga 
aqueduct when that had gone to decay I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Cttpemftum and BethBuida — EinJted to Heaven — Joiephiii — Thella — 
H^« — Nautical Notes on tiie ApoaUcs' Voyage. 

r[ a, note at the end of this chapter we shall fally discoBS 
the qneetion as to the dte of Capenianm from the evidence 
specially nautical in its technical detail ; and here we purpoee 
to make some remarks npon passages of the New Testa- 
ment where Capemaum is mentioned, nndcr varions circnm- 
stonces to which we can apply the reliable information now 
available as to the contour of the shore, the distances be- 
tween the several points, the form of the hills, valleys, bays, 
beaches, and barbonrs, and the direction of the winds. 

(1) After our Lord had called His disciples from their nets 
and Zebedee's ship, it is stated (Mark i. 21), " And they 
went into Capernanm, and straightway on the Sabbath day 
He entered into the synagogue and taught" (probably 
at the beginning of the Sabbath in the evening, for the 
fishermen wonld not be employed at their nets on the Sab- 
bath) ; " And forthwith when they were come out of the 
synagogue, they entered into the house of Simon and Andrew 
with James and John." This and Luke iv. 88, as well as 
nnmerons other passages, show that Capemaum was near 
to Bethsiuda, so that whatever force there is in oar arguments 
from the sea and the shore in favour of Bethsaida being at 
Tabiga will apply to show tliat Capemaum was at Ehon 
Uinyeh. 

(2) '* And in the morning, rir^ing up a great while before 
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day, He went oni and departed into a solitary place and 
there prayed." The rongh hills behind Khan Minyeh, hot 
not far off, seem to provide more naturally for this than tho 
onltivated gronad about Tell Hoom. 

(8) In Matt. v. we are told that Christ " went ap into 
a monntain." After the long Sermon on the Monnt, related 
in that and the next two chapters,* He came down, the leper 
was cored, "And when Jesaa was entered into Capemaam" 
(Matt. viii. 6, and Lnke vii, 1), the centnrion came about hia 
servant, and then the core of " the great fever " of Simon's 
wife's mother is related.t 80 that, whether this was done 
immediately after the calling of the fishermen, or after the 
Sermon on the Monnt, the position of Capemaam as close 
to Bethsaida aeems implied j and as in the former case we 
bring Bethsaida near to Tabiga, becanse of the shore, and 
the sea, and the fish, so in the latter case we are led to place 
Capemanm on the way to Bethsaida from tho "Moant," 
otherwise the route of oar Lord on this occasion, and after 
Bach long proceedings, would be very circuitons ; and as the 
" Monnt " baa usnally been placed aonth of Oennosareth, we 
shall find Capemanm south of Bethsaida, %.». at Khan 
Minyeh. 

(4) In Lake x. 15, Christ uses the expression " exalted to 
heaven" in relation to Oapemaum. Whether this refers to 
the actual sitaation of the buildings, or is only metaphorical, 
it deserves to be noticed. All ronnd the lake there is no 
other hill by the beach so high}; as that at Khan Minyeh. 

* The floor of a boat-house in Ireland appeared to me bo remarlubl; 
good that I asked of what it was made, and the reply trna " of refuae 
salt." This illiutratea verse 13 in the Sermon, where the aolt that haa 
loflt its aavuui ia " truddeu under foot of men," and ;et haa aonu use. 

t It is remarked that the plain of Qenuesoruth and the portu adjacent 
are now very BubJBot to fever, and probablj were bo of old, but I think 
that this, though oorroboratiTa of a detail, ia not im important fact iu 
the evidence. 

{ The clifT projecting into the oca iaTell Lorejne. Wilaon estimatoa 
tho height of the bill aa from 200 to 300 feet (See lattt, p. 325.) And 
22 
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If the bonsw were on this bill (as well as below) the eooch 
of the pai^yttc (Mark ii. 4) could more readily be carried 
to the roof from the tenace above tban by tbe nsnal outside 
stairs to tbe roof, wbicb woald have tbeir entrance on a level 
with tbe floor, and therefore be less accessible on acccnnt of 
tbe crowd. 

(5) We may also uk how it was that, if Capemanm was 
not there, no other city or bnilding seems to have been 
placed on this cliff, the most commanding site of any roond 
the lake, with a good barbonr below, with water accessible 
in tbe aqoedact above, and with tbe richest gronnd alongside. 
That no name should have lingered here, and no relics, is 
easily anderstood, if we consider that this was tbe place to 
which Christ's words applied, "And thoa, Capernaum, which 
art exalted to heaven, dialt be thmst dovra to hell " (Lnke 
X. 15).* On the other hand, with sncb a fate denounced 
upon Capemanm, it woold bo strange that (if Tell Hoom be 

■gain H, De Saulcy (toI, ii. p, 428] citea a remarkable pawage from Adiun 
nan, in the seventh centuiy, who raj's ('De Locii Sanctia,' lib. it), 
writing of Capernaum — "quEeutArculfua refert qui eani deOioDte vicino. 
proapexit murum non habont anguato inter montem at atagnum coartata 
apatio, per tllua mariUmain oram longo tramite protenditur, montfim 
ab aquilonali plagft, locum vero ab australi habens, ab occaau in ortum 
eiteuaa dirigitur. " 

De Saulcf , indeed, to force Uiia to i^ree with him, turna all the bear. 
ioga tlirough an angle of about 45° ; but. If needful to nupport his own 
tbeuTjr, this lively French traveller turned mapa, and pidurea, and other 
tsatimonf through even 1 SO" without any ceremony. 

Benjamin of Tudela saja : — "Capbar Nahhuin ia foure leagues distant 
fn>m thence (Canuel), retsyning the ancient name, a very high place, 
which exceedeth Carmel in proepect " (Purchas' ' Pilgrims,' vol. ii. p. 
1444). Tabor, If that was meant by "Ceimel," ia about four leagued 
from Eban Minyeh. Thia extract ia cited, not aa to the geographical 
pomUon, but the elevation of the town. Saundeivon aUo, in A.D. 1601, 
may allude to thia elevation of the place when he aaya it " ia over the 
point of load" (aee tbe psBsage, anf<, p. 335). 

* In the Sinu and the Vatican HS8., "and thou. Capernaum, ahah 
thou be exalted to heaven I Thou ihalt be thruat down to hell." 
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the site) not only baa the n&me anrvived, bnt chief amongBt 
the raina there — the best preserved of any roond the lake, 
and the finest of their kind in Palestino — should be those 
of the very synagogae where onr Lord wae most Kjjected, 
and which would incur the deepest woe.* 

(6) There are three passages in Josephus wherein 
Capemaom is mentioned. In one of these he speaks of 
the foontfun, and this we have already discussed. Another 
is in the narrative of his own life (sec. Ixsii.), where he 
relates several skirmishes and battles in the Bntoia plun.t 
and close to Julias, after one of which he says : — " And I 
had performed great things that day if a certain fate had not 
been my hindrance, for the horse on which I rode, and upon 
whose back I fought, fell into a quagmire and threw me on 
the gronnd, and I was braised on my wrist and carried into 
a village named Caphamomo.| ... I therefore sent for 
the physicians, and while I was under their hand, I can- 
tinned feverish that day, and as the physicians directed, I 
was that night removed to Taricheie." From this " quag- 
mire, " wherever it wa9,§ the wounded general was carried 
{^KOfila-Srjv) to Capemanm. Now Josephus had at this time 

■ The name " Eeraseb" and the ruins then ore nibject to the Hune 
lemarkit Uuitplaca caobe oonsideredtorepreseDtChoriiziD. Bethadda 
however, haa not prveerred its name, and no ruins remsin in titm 

t In sea iTTJii it is distinctly said tbat SjU&'s ambush vaa " beyond 
Jordan." The details given in sec. Ixil appear to be equal]; applicable 
to either side of Jordui, and not to determine the position o( JuUaa, 
which, however, from other notioei, we may conclude was on the east 

( In Whiston's translation is inserted here, " or Capernaum," but this 
is not in the Oreek of Dindorf s veimon (Paris, 184I>), which haa only 
the tU ti^if Ktipa^ii^ttir Xcyi^rtiF, and it may be noticed here that 
ttii« is not exactly the same word aa that used by Joeephus when speak- 
ing of the fountain Ka^aprasv/i (' W. J.' book iiL ch. x. sec. viii). 

% It ma; have been upon either aide of Jordan, so far aa the nature 
of the ground indicatae. For on the east side is the manhy Butiia, aud 
on the west is the treacherous morass described alresd; as most difficult 
to ride over (see antt, p. 280). 
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200 ships at Tarichan. His party had complete command 
of the water, for next day, after another fight, " when they 
(the Romans) heard that some armed men were sailed from 
Taricheee to Jolias, they were afraid and retired" (sec. lixiii.), 
so that no donbt Joeephna had boats near the battle-field, 
and to go by water wonld be the most natural, the most 
easy, and the safest, shortest, and surest for a wonnded 
man. The port they reached on their way to his home at 
Tariches would be Capemanm. There the physiciaoB con- 
anlted, and as he was feverish, and as the fight, the wound, 
the sending for the doctors, and the time he spent under 
their hands wore all in one day, it must have been late 
when be set ont again for Taricheoi, to which he was taken 
(" carried over," fieTeKonicBijv) that night. 

Now if he was taken by land from Tell Hoom to Tariche» 
(Eerak), it would be over fifteen miles of road, occapying at 
least eight hours (a sick man travelling at night), but if he 
wont by water from Ehan Minyeh to Taricheie, which is 
about ten miles and a half, he could be rowed as fast as 
possible, at all events, in three hours. It is, therefore, most 
probable that Josepbus embarked for Taricbe» at once when 
he was wounded, that he stopped at Capeniaam to consult 
the physicians of his army (then in the neighbourhood), and 
so that there is nothing here to show that Capernaum was 
close to Jordan. 

(7) One more passage in Josephus seems to bear upon the 
site of Capemanm, although with only negative evidence 
against the claim of Tell Hoom. He says (' W. J.' book iii. 
ch. iii. sec. i.) of Lower Galilee — " Its breadth* is also from 
Meroth to Tbclla, a village nearest to Jordan," where the 
name Thella has much the sound of Tell Hoom,t yet here 

* fiif nWrw, Uuitvda (Diodorf) ; but WhiitoQ translates it " length \ " 
and yelrom, prorime (Dindorf), he translates " near." 

f " Tbslla ia undoubtedly the ancient Teltum, now Cherbath Tillum, 
Hitiintcd on the north-vrost shore of the luko of TiberiOB" (ScbworU, 
p. 70). 
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we see that Josephns mentions it witbont an; referenoe to 
Capernaum.* 

* The accuracy of Joiephui in hii descriptioiu seema to be mure 
oleai'l; brought out in proporijon u leoeiit reuarches haTc unoovered 
the eridsQoe long buried under niina. While we read thia author's 
booka for informabian aa to the plocea made notable in the Bible, it atay 
be alloved, perhapa, to men^on the following allueioDB made by him to 
Rome of the prineipat peraoaa of the Kew Testament. 

In hia ' Antiqiutiee of the Jawa' (book zTiti. cb. iii. aeo. ilL) be lays ; 
— " Now there was about thia time, Jeaua, a wiae man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man, for be wa« i doer of wonderful worka, a teacher of 
auoh men aa receive the bnith with pleaaure. He drew OTer to him 
both many of the Jews and many of the Oentilea. He waa (the) 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the auggeatiou of the prindpol men 
amongat ua, had condemned him to the omaa, thoee that loved him at 
the first £d not foraake him ; for he appeared to them alive again on 
the third day ; as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten 
thouaond other wonderful thinga concerning him. And the tribe of 
Christians, ao named from him, are not extinct at ihia day." (See also a 
note to' W. J.'bookii. ch. ii. aec. i.) 

Pontius Pilate ia mentioned in ' Ant. J.' (book iviii. ch. ii. aeo. ii.) ; 
«nd Joeephue mentions that "John tiiat was called the Baptiat" was 
dain by Herod at Uacherua (' Ant J,' book xviiL cb. v. sec. ii.), and 
that "the brother of Jesus, who waa called Christ, whose name was 
Jamea," was atoned (book zz. ch. ii. aec L). 

An interesting comment is also supplied by another fact which 
Joaephus relatea. When the appeal of Paul forced King Agrippa to aay, 
" Alninat thou perauadeet me to be a Chruitian," the prisoner answered 
that he wished all who heard him were not only almost but altogether 
aa himself, "except tiese bonds." and ho nuBed up his handa fettered by 
a chaiu. The king must have felt thia gesture specially above all, for ho 
himaelf bad been bound at Rome with an iron chain, and when he waa 
pardoned, the Emperor " i^nged his iron chain lor a goldeo one of 
equal weight," which Agrippa afterwards brought to Jerusalem, and 
" hung it up within the linuta of the Temple over the Treaaury, that it 
might be a memorial of the severe fate he had Iain under, and a testi- 
mony of his change for the better" (JosephuH, ' Ant. J.' book rviii ch. 
vi sec X.; and booh lii. ch. vi sec. i.). 

Such notices of the leading penonages in Christian hiatory will be 
received by aome rooders not only with interest, but with apeoiol attentton, 
hecauaa the author of them occupied the peculiar position at apparent 
aaalrali^. Ifapsganwritertalla distinctly the same facta as the Bible. 
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The qnestion u to whether Ehan Minyeh or XeU Hoom 
hiu most right to be regarded as the Bite of Capemaam from 
what has been written since the Bible and after JoMphas, 
and from the opinions of modern travellera, opens a very 
large and interesting diBcassion qnite beyond the limits of 
the Rob Boy's cruise. My opinion, on this general qnestioo 
baa no particular weight, but the new and special data 
supplied here and in the sncceeding note from the water and 
the map may be nsefal to those who have the ability, 
diligence, and scholarship necessary to give importance to 
their decisions. Such men have already investig^d the 
question with the knowledge available when each one wrote. 
To them for their facts, and their arguments, their re- 
flecUons, their stirring words, or their bright descriptions, 
each new traveller owes a debt that cannot be paid, and ia 
only imperfectly acknowledged by scrapnlouely citing each 
uunie wbeu its special authority is used. 

This willing tribute is given in these pagtw to RoLinsoD, Stanley, 
Tristmn, Thonuon, Porter, Wilaon, Alford, Finn, Schwartz, Newbold, 
Smith, Worrei], Kitchener, Conder, Gsoneau, etc, benden the duai* 
■tHithoni who are now beyond our thanks. 

The argument in favour of Tell Hoom as the site of 
Capemaom appears to me to rest chie% npon its name, 
which is eupposed to have been altered from Eefr Nahnm 
(the village of Nabum) to Tell Mahum (the hill or min of 
Nahnm) when the place had become deserted. But while 
we find the name Kefr Nahnm applied by authors to various 
other places, I do not see it applied to Uie place now called 
Tell Hoom in any ancient writer, and though Wey's map 
(a.d. 1462) places it near Jordan, yet the definite distances 
he gives in his hat do not favour this position.* On the whole, 

pf^ipiesre mre to ask, "Why did he not believe than!" — and yeli U 
hfi did believe them, and ao became a professed Christian, the; in- 
niediatel; excUim, " He is a partial witness." 

* As we have inserted in this chapter the newest map Ot tlie Se* <rf 
Qalilaa. it maj be interesting to notioe some of the older mapa, Tbm 
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then, the evidence seems to be mach in favonr of Khan 
Minyeh from (I) Scriptare, (2) Joaepbas, (8) old authors, 
(4) modem travellers. 6o, having now delivered the verdict 
of her crew, the Bob Roy may be hauled ashore, and safe 
among the boshes, tired, bnt not weary, we welcome the 
sweet rest of night, that link of peace in the chain of pleasant 
days. 

oldest map reUting to PUeatina we have been able to find is Umt called 
" Hi^tpa Mundi," in Hsieford CatliedTal, & MS. o( the date about A.D. 
1819, very elaborate in ita outlinea, being symbolical and almoit roman- 
tic It (howa Uie Abana and " Farfar" running into the Eupbntt«e. 
Jordan hai thi«e stteain*— " Foni Jor," " Fona Dan," and "Fona 
Tonena." On tbe «ast of where ii now Port Said, there ia marked 
" Siibonia " (the " Sirbonian bog "), and otliar curioiiB pointa are noted. 
Another ud more oaeful map ot Faleatiae, 100 yeaca old, is in the 
library of the Royal Oeographical Sociaty. It ia about seven feet lung, 
and carefully made, but pnibabty wiUiout viaiting all ths localities, 
Distanoes between important places are given in a list, and in the book 
of which ths title is ' The Itineraries of William Wey, Fellow of Eton 
Collegs, to Jenuaiem, a-d. 1158, and A.S. 1162.' fWi the original 
manuscript in the Bodldan Library, printed for the Roxburgh Club 
<London, I8&7). 

At p. 13S, is the following liat of ili«tjnn«^ jn Rouutn miles i — 

Hilliaiio 1* a Bethnyda est Coroaiym. 
I V a CoroAdm est Cedar. 

• 3^ a Caphamaum est descensus montis in quo dominns predi- 

oabat turbis. After this entry is inserted in the similar 
list on the map — UiUiario p° a descenau est locus in quo dominus 
pavit V millia hominum ex T panibua et duobus piscibus. 

MiUiario T a Oeneeatet est Magdalum cutrum. (In ths map list this 
is " oppidum," but on the foce of the map it ia "caatrum.") 

2^ a Hagdalo Caatro est Tyberiadis. In the map this is — 

Hilliario 1° a Hagdalo Cenereth vel Tiberias ; (and then fuUoira this) 
UiUiario 4° a Tyberiade BethuUacL 

10° a Nazareth contra Mare Qalilee cat Oenaureth vicna in 

quo Chiiatus miiit legionem demonum in poroos. 

From Dan to BaerthdM, IflO milliaria. From Joppa to Jordan, SO. 

The m^ represents the Sea of Qalilee as a long narrow lakc^ with 
large fish in it, (in the Dead Sea several buildings are depcted under 
water). Amoi^ other features we notice that OD the east of Jordan 
sisCborazin, (7oiler^ and OaJanwui. Caphamaumia atthsnorth-wtst. 
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NOTE FROM THE NAUTICAL VIEW. 

The dtj of Capeniuim U manUoDed in the New TcMtament on one 
occauoD only in relation to other placsH, by its distaiiDB oa tho water 
giTen. This ia in the nartative of the dark and stormf voyage of the 
twelve apooUei, related b; tliree of the GvuigelutB, each of them re- 
cording features or mcident* which muat all be conddered together if 
we would view the description ta a whole. Let us endeavour to oonf^ina 
in conaaculiTe oairation the three separate aeconnta* of this voyage COQ- 
buned in Matt ziv. 13-31 ; Hark vi. 30-G3 ; and John vL 1-26. 

Out Lord having bean told of the destb of John the Btqitist, the twelve 

■ St. Luke (ii. 10-17) nanatet Only the first portion of the events of 
that day. The " beloved physician " who here recoonte the cure of the 
Blck could have well described the voyage afterwards, for there is great 
distinctness and power in his aocoont of Paul's voyage to Borne, and 
especially of the shipwreck, wherein he gives more information about 
the ships of the ttme than is found in any other author, or, perhaps, in 
all other anthon together. 

and Magdala close to it, with a atream between. Bethsaida is farther 
west up this stream, and on the same aide as Capernaum. To the aoutli 
of MagdnJu is Bethsaida, and then Oenereth, and west of that ia Tabor. 
Kades is at the south-west of the lake, and west of that is Cannel ; to 
the north of which is Coipha, on a streaio. The relative ^parent dis- 
tances between the towns on the map do not at all correspond with 
those stat«d in the list. 

In " Hondius his Hap of Terra Ssncts," printedin a.d. lS24(Purchaa' 
'PUgrims,' vol. v. p. 91), the podtion of the towns ia as follows : — 
West of Jordan we have Capernaum at the north end, then a stream, 
and south of that Bethsaida, Magdnla, TaiicheiE, a stream, Tiberias, and 
then Jordan ; east of Jordan we have Choraxin, Julias at the north 
end ; Oadara (in the centre of the east shore), a atreatn, Uippos, and 
Jordan. 

In lyAnviUe's map (a.d. 1764), Capernaum is on the north-west 
shore of the take. From Oilboa the Eiahon Sows, and a river rtinning 
to the Sea of Galilee. Mageda ia mailed south of Phiale, Gadeia on tha 
east of the lake at Kheisa. An ancient dateless map, with the south 
end uppermost (in mj pceBession) makes Tiberias Sea different from 
Gennmaret)} f-Bke, 
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apoatie* "galliered thenuelvsa together" onto Him, sad "He took 
tfaem" and "dopirtod thence by diip," "and WMitaaidepriTatoly" "into 
a desert place." So &r the suthoriBcd vemoiu of the four Evangeliit' 
■gree with the Tsraiona in Tauchnit^a. Bat in Luke ix. 10, whereoa 
•Iter the word "priv»tel;," oar veraion reads "into a deaert place 
txdongtng to the city colled Bethauda," the Vatican H3. reada ' ' into 
the city called BeUiaaida," while the. fflnai US., being without these 
worda originally, has them inserted in correction. The name Bethsaida 
ia mentioned here in only one Qoapel, and being atyled " the city called 
Bethsuda," (not a city), we might suppose that the Bethaiuda on the 
west of the lake, " the city of Andrew and Peter," is meant But it is 
generally conaideted that the other Bethsaida (called Juliaa), on the 
cast of Jordan, ia the pU«e indicated, becauae after the miraele Chriat 
directed the apostles to get into a ship " and to go to tbe other side, 
before unto Bethaaida " (Uark tL 15). This was the Bethsaida on the 
west, which is alwaya atyled simply " Bethsaida,"* as if it waa well 
known, while the other on the east ia "the city called BethaMda." 

" The people saw them departing, and many knew Him, and ran afoot 
thither out of all cities, and outwent them and cams together unto 
Uim ;" "ood He received them, ojid spake unto them of the kingdom 



■ Dr. Thomson suppoaes that Oiere was one Bethsaida which waa built 
on both udes of the Jordan. While deference may be paid to thia cf>inion 
of a scholar, Jong reaident ia Paleetine, and aoqoaiuted with the locality, 
we may remark that hie description of the voyage of the apostles is by no 
meana aatiafactory to a sailor. He supposes the boat to " aet sail " from a 
point in the Bntaia plain, and to be " driTen past " Tell Hoom to near 
the plain of Qennesareth. Now this presnmes that the wind was at least 
north of west, and in such a case (1) there wonld be few wares at flrat, 
and much less as they went on ; (2) they could easily keep close to ihora, 
aa their proper course ; and (8) they would not be "hi the midst of tbe 
aeai" and after rowing "25 or SO furloQgs'' they would not be "toiling 
iu rowing," but in calm, and, indeed, would then be actually on shore. 
Thomson also saya :— "I do not believe that another instance can be 
found of two dties of the Hma name close together on U)e same part of a 
small lake " (' L. and B.' p. 37f>). Yet he himself mentions the Wady 
Semak above Khersa, sJid the vill^e Seniak, farther aoutb, on the same 
eastom slioro of the lake (but nearer to the other than tbe two Betbsaldaa 
were). These places have the same modem name, because it waa appli- 
cable to them both (meaning " fiah") ; and, for the same reason, two cities 
may have been called " Bethsaida," " tbe fishermen's home." It may b« 
also obscrred Chat a city placed some way up the river^ channel wonld be 
a very inoonrenieut plaoe for fishers' boats plying on the lake^ slthoagh it 
plight well be a place for catching the fiah that ascended tiie rirer. 
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of Qod, and healed them that hid need ol healing." That the peopla 
were able to come " afoot " to the place before the boat ihowa probablj 
that there wm not a faTounble wind, or that the boat went alowly. 
The greater the diataDi» between the starfcLng-point and the place they 
came to the lees ea^ would it be for people to walk round to it bster 
than the boat went ooroa ths curve, and thia makca it leai likely that 
the boat vent far nnith on (he Butaia plain. The 6,000 weie then fed, 
and twelve baaketa were filled with the fragment*.* " Aodatiajghtwaj 
He conatrained the disdplca to get into the Bhip,t and to go to the other 
aide? before uotoBethsaida," vpli BijPiriuUr, "over againat Bethsaida" 
(Qrieabach). 'While the apoetlea went to obe; the directiona of Chriat, 
He aent the multitude away, ojid departed into a mountain " to pray." 
The day had paeaed, and two thingi are next mentioned, each with tbe 
aatne time noted. "When the evening waa come. Ha w» theie alone" 
(Matthew). " When even waa now oome, Hia disciples went down unto 
the aea " (John). 

There is no indication of the exact spot from which thia emborkalioa 
was made. We have already described aevera] porta and channela on 
the north-east shore, at any one of which the apostlea may have left 
" the ahip," and it appeal* U> have been the same vessel that (bey now 
embarked in. For the sake of clearness, therefore, it will be iim immji 
to consider the midnight voyage both on the hypothesis that it b^ao 
from the north end of the Butaia plain near the point a on Map Til., 
and on the hypoth««ia that it began near the aouth-eaat end of the plain 
at the point E on the map. The intermediate cases of embarkation Erom 



■ SittinginGOranka,of 100 iu each lank, the menwonldeiactlyaumber 
5,000. Boskets were carried by the Jews when tniTelling ia the Faaeorei 
tdme, for their food and other things, lest they ahonld be defiled. 

t HarkvL4G. The Sinai US. hoe "aahip." In Uatt ziv. 22, where 
it is " a ship," the Sinai US. reads " the ship." 

\ The words <li ri T^poc, translated " to the other side," need not, 
perhaps, mean to the opposite side of the lake, east or west tA the Jordan. 
Josephus, departing from Tiberias, says he "sailed over to Tanches," 
iicn/Kuu0(« (' life,' aec lix.), whQe Tiberias and Tarichen were on the 
same (western) side o( Jordan, and without any deeply indented bay be- 
tween them. Several of the mora notable texts involving this subject are 
cdted by Bobinson, and it may be unwise to disturb the general under- 
atanding as to the word ■wipiw. Uany qnestiona would have to be opened 
anew it Che meaaine of this word does not always involve a passage over 
the lake east or west, yet possibly some difficulties now unexplained would 
yield to better enquiry on this point. The name of the district Perraa 
comes from •wtpar. 
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■oma port between a and B may be worked out \s3 those who ue niffi- 
cienll? islarcaled in the question. 

Thsf embarked, however, " ud went orn Oie «m tomrda Caper- 
naurn," i^orrs Wpo* r^ tfoXdirv^ fit KaTC/muiifi, "were going," we 
might my [Sinai MS. " and cams orar ths sea towardi Caphamaom "]. 
But Muk has told <u that the Lord bid them go " unto Bethsaida," and 
we To*^ well lappase Uiat thej wsnt in tha direction He had ordered. 

HaUhaw aaf^ " and whsn thaj wan gone orar, they cima into the 
land <A Oenneeftretb" [Sin. and Vat. H3S., "the; oune to land nnto 
OaQDanret "]. Haik laji the aama, adding "and drew to the ihiMV," 
white John tall* ua th^ when thaj had leoaivcd Him into the ship, 
" immediately die ahipwM at the luidwhithar thay went" (Sin. MS., 
"whithm' it went"], and that next d^ "the people cams to Capaiiauill 
•aakingfor Jasaa." We maj aurely deduce from these spedGc alate- 
manta that the place to which Chriat bid the apostles go (Betlusuda), the 
place tha^ostles ware gdng to, and which next day tha people went to 
in M«dl ol Him (Capernaum), and tha place they arrived at (Oenneaa- 
reUi), wen all in tha same direction. 

Wa tuTa now to apply the foregoing oondusiona to test soine of tha 
elaima of tha two rival sites, ths one at Tell Hoom (wMch we shall 
call fX and the otlier at Khan Uioyeh (which wa shall call e), and wa 
shall do this b; following what would happen in the voyage as iF it began 
at A or at ■ separately. 

I. As to the Birte^iM or heaiingi of tha oontve laid down at starting. 

(1) If the ship stoned from a, the direction would be tha same fur r, 
for K, for Bethsaida, and for the land of Gennssarsth. Nothing, than, 
can be decided from this case. 

(2) If the ehip aUrlad tcon b. Now BeUktaida bears W. b; N. 
from I, and tha land of Qennesareth W. J If. And as I baan W. N.W., 
while K bears W. \ K., it iaplun that tha bearings would have only half 
apwntdiffirenceit the ship waa going to Khan Hinyeh, but would have 
three timis as much if aha was going to Tall Hoom, so that this is in 
fovour of Ehan Hinyeh. 

'W'eshall now consider the eridenoe b> be gathered from what happened 
during the voyage itself. 

XL As to the Pontioit of the ship. The ship had started, and Matthew 
■ays it HBS now " in tha midat of tha sea " [Tatican MS., " many fur- 
longs diot&nt from ths land"]. Mark says thanunu. 

(3) If she started from a, whether for K or T, the ship's oourse would 
Devsr be five furlougs from the land, for if the wind was from anywhere 
in W.H.W. to W.S.W., she would "hug tha shore," and if it were from 
W.S.W. to S.3.E., she would not be driven from the land. This, there- 

' ' n that tha start was mode from a. 
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(1) II she started (ram B, and rowed the distance menUoned (in our 
next aeddon), then, if going to t, ahe would not now be four forlongs 
from land, but, if going to e, iba would Mill be double tint diitanoe — 
which ia in &voiir of Khan Hinyeh. 

111. Aa to the tetather and wavea. Matthew laTi die ship waa 
" t«««d with wftTea, for the wind waa cnatnxj." Hailt mja that the 
men were " toiling with rowing, for the wind waa contrary unto them.' 
John aaya, "thsaea titme (Ikifytlfm "waa rising") by reaaon of a 
great wind that blew. So when they had rowed about five and twenty 
or thirty furtoDgs,"* the great event occurred which aU of them reoount. 
We may reckon tba furlong or atadion (by the best suthoriBed com- 
pulataon) at 203 yards, ao that twenty-aeven furionga and a half, the 
mean of the 'liT*'""*" given, would be about three milea. Applying Uua 
and the other new particulars, we observe : — 

(S) If the ahip itarted from a to go to t, the diaUsce rowed would 
bring her on the shore, for Tell Hoom is only two milea from a ; but if 
ahe waa going to K, she would atill be nine furlonga distant. This again 
is in favour of Khan Hinyeh. The contrary wind might be the same in 
both cases. 

(fl) If she started from E for T, the would now be five furlonga distant. 
In this case thevrind, to be "contrary," must be from north-west, round 
by west to tonth-west ; and if it blew &om north of their course (W.N. 
W.), the sea would be almcst calm near the apvt the ship haa now coma 
to. Again, it it blew from south of their coune, the ship could not be 
dieted to the land of Qenneeareth. But if she started from B, going to K, 
she would now be nearly twenty f urionga distant from i (almost midway 
on her voyage), Hud the wind, being contrary (from the west), would cotoe 
out of the high gorge of the Vale of Doves and across the land of Oen- 
neaareth, with a sweep of nearly eight miles, without shelter from the 
hi'lla ; so that uot ouly would the sea be high at starting, but the force 
of the wind would be felt to the very end of the voyage, because there 
the beach is low and the hills recede ; whereaa at t the land is quite 
difiWrenl in this respect. This is strongly in favour of Khan Hinydi. 

We have thus used the namttive of the apostlee' voyage to test the 
claims of Tell Uoom and KbuD Minyeh by supposing one and then the 
other of them to be Capernaum, and have regarde<l it under the heads 



■ He says also, "And it was now dark, and Jeans waa not come to 
them " [Siiiu MS., " And the darkness overtook them, and Jesus waa not 
yet come to tbem"]. This remark, showing that Christ was probably 
expected, and tlieietore waited for, is conddered in relation to the words 
'ship' and 'beat' (mtt, p. 318), but it does not bear upon the reasoning as 
to the claims of ■ or r to be Capemaain. 
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at — L The direction or bearings at itutJng ; II. The podtioi) of the 
■hip in the lake ; 111. The weather and watss. 

Iltree wonderful events next mgnalise this voyage '. lY. The approaah 
of Chrin; T. The action of Fetor; VI. The arrival of the ohip ; after 
which there io. Til. The aearch next day. Theae we shall consider 
wAAj with relation to the queation of the aile of Capemauio. For 
other pnrpoaeo, the minds of the moat profound and devout men have 
studied the subject, and the ableat pens have written. 

IV. The Ayprmtk ef CAriX.— It was at the " fourth watch of the 
nigbt" that this happened — not earlier than three o'clock of the sne- 
oeeding mom ; and the apoaU«a had left Him on land at least six houn 
before. Now they saw Him " walking on the sea." * Mark lays of the 
apostlea, " they all auw him." In Matthew it ia written, " Ha went to 
them." Uark says, " He ouneth uoto them ( " and John deacribea Him 
as " drawing nigh unto the ship ; " «o Uiat He was not standing, but 
moving, and ihe direction of His progress seems to be indicated by 
Mark, when he adda that "the Lord would have posied by them." 
There ia no room left to aappoae that He who " plaote Hia footsteps in 
the sea" was standing upon soma point of land, or went along some 
■hallow, vrfaich, at all events now, does not, 1 am certain, exist in or 
near either place, k or t. It statee distinctly that He went on the eea 
after them, came to them from behind, but on one side, and so over, 
took the ship while it was in deep water, aitd before it " dntw to the 
land." 

T. Peter is now forward to be called into danger. He requcats, he is 
bidden to " omne ; " he walka, dvubta, (" If it be Thou "), fean, sinks, 
calls for help, and this is given, and with it the title " thou of little 
fiuth," in preaenoe of them all. This Peter, who at another time leaped 
into the water to go to Jesua, would have surely done so now without 
fear, had the wind been calm, or the wavea lees boiatatoua, or the water 
shallow, or the land near. 

(7) All tbeae features in the incidente of Christ's approach and Peter's 
conduct seem to harmoniae well with the auppoaition that the ship wu 
away from the shore, and that tlw sea was yet rough ; and thus they 
favour the view that the ship hod not gone towards TsU Hoom. 

Still moia is this ahown by the next words, '* And He went up unto 



• M r^ 0aXdn't|t. Alford oooaiders that this eipreeuon clearly mean 
" upon the sea." Matthew, after naing the word like the others (ver. 25, 
UMB also ht\ Tfyr gOjuiawi (ver.S6),v>hich form ia used by John (ver, 16] 
when slatiag the embarkation of the apoatles. When Peter " walked o 
the water," it is iri rd DIoTa (Hatt. xtv. £8, 29). 
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tham into tbe ship ;" "Then the; willicigly received [SfnafHS., "came 
to reoeive"] Him into tlu ihip ; " for we can see no reuoD vhy He 
■hould then go on baud, and take Peter there alao, if the ihip we* 
already at its deetjnation, or wie even near to the place. 

VI. Quickly, however, there follows the remarkable eipresdon, both 
in Hattbew and Mark, " the wind censed ;" while John tells us "and 
immediately (tuflfui) the ship wa« at the land whither they went " 
[Sinai MS., "it went"). 

(S) Now, Belhaaida was " whither they went ; " and whether thia wa« 
(as Thomaoa plaeaa it) at Jordan's mouth, or was near k (>nd no c^vsr 
position for Bethaaida seems suggeated), it was in each case several miles 
from T, This last consideration seems sufficient to dispose of the claims 
of Tell Hoom ss the site of Capernaum . But we aio told distinctly by 
John that, " when they were gone over, they came into the land of 
Qenneuret " [Sin. and Vat. M3S. even more definitely read, " they 
came unto land to Oenncaaret "J. Hus land is more than forty furlonge 
distant from any part of the north-east plain, except that just near the 
Jordan, from which it is about thirty-nine furlongs, and as the apostka' 
estimate sf twentj-five or thirtj furlongs from the point of their em- 
b<U'kaUon is not likely to be incorrect or bap-hazard, for they wera 
flehermen in their own boat, and homeward bound, we may, therefore, 
believe that the vessel was now at least a mile from the shore. 

A distinguished expositor of the Hew Testament seems to intimat^ iu 
his note on this subject, that the speedy arrival of the ship was not 
necessarily miraculous. Doubtless, the question turn* a good deal upon 
whether the word "immediately" does or doe* not allow sufficient 
interval of time to bring the ship from " the midst of the sea," and one 
mile over the water, in the land itself, say at the least a quarter of an 
hour. But as we have bad slretuly in tiie narrative a succaasion of 
miracles — Christ walking on the sea. Peter walking on the water, and 
the calming of the wind — so now, perhaps, we have another — the quick 
arrival of the ship. 

Some persons feel it difficult to believe that any miracle has ever 
occuired, because, they say, it would be a " breach of the laws of Nature." 
I do not believe that any " breach of the laws of Nature" has ever 
occurred, but thnt tbeee laws have been alwi^ obeerved, and that one 
of the law* He ordained (though we did not know it, being ignorant) 
is tbst He can do. has done, and will do, whatever is His will and 
pleasure, at all times, in all places. 

VII. Tin Action of tht PeopU netl day. — They " took shipping, and 
came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus." 

(S) Insomuch as this indicates that Capernaum was distant enough 
to make it advisable to go by sea. it is in favour of E as the ait« mUur 
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tluD T. fThe difficult puuge, John vi. 22-2S, we b>T« oonaidered 
■ItmuI;, it p. SIS, and it doe* not afftet our pnacDt qneclion.) 

W« bBTe tliiu endeavoured &uij to apply tlie whole narradTs of thin 
Toysge u a teit of the rival sites of Capernaum. The difficult; of doing 
■o aatjafactorily la enbanoed by the faol that, while Jiratioa and dittanct 
are given, the storting-point ia uncertun from which our direction is 
bdicsted,aad^ni which OOF diatance iameamred. The atarting-poiiit 
has, therefore, been r^arded in itB two extreme posiliona on the plain. 
Dolibtlees, it may have been between these, and not either at a or B ; 
and an attentive oonaideiatjon of the preceding argument will probably 
convince the reader that the atarting-poiDt vas nearer to I than to a. 
He will also perceive that, while the lite of Tell Hoont would be violently 
inoonmstent with the oarmtive In one or another group of important 
parUculan, vKtrarr the starUug-point really was, the dte ol Khio 
Uinyah for Capernaum fulfils eamly every one of tiie conditiooa under 
the Mnren heads we have considered, and aupporte the whole narrative 
M to the direction, distance, weather, the transaction* on the Boa, and 
the couduut of the people on the abure. 

The fate of Capernaum was distinctly in accordance with the denun- 
ciation of Ood'a nord. We may also notioe in ' The Jewish Chronicle,' 
dated December 1885 (Christmas Day), entirel; edited by "the people 
scattered and peeled," the following paragraph in r^urd to Samaria : — 
" The once powerful ctAnmunity of the Samaritana in Palestine haa 
ahrunk to one hundred and fifty-one souls, who live all together at 
Nablua, the ancient Shechem. The oommunity conaists of fifty-three 
men, forty-aiE women, thirty-six boya, and sixteen girls. The 
Samaritans being so exclusive as to iDtermarry only with membei* 
of their own sect, the scarcity of ypung women will have the effect of 
still further reducing their numbera in the immediate future. 'Hie 
membera of this interesting oommunity still bring offeringa on Mount 
Geridm, and are ruled by a high-priest, the present holder of that 
office being named Jacob son of Aaron, the priesL" 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Sek of Qalilee— Hag;dm— Dulmanutha — Ain Bareideh — Tiberias — Tbe 
Jowa — Fut TraTellere — American ConfesBJani — How to Me Bngtand 
—A Rainy Day—Earthquake— Shore South of Tiberias—Hot 
Swimmera— South- West Shore— Night— Joyous— Size of the Lake— 
Kerak — Ruina — Exit of Jordan — Down Stream — Hiilyneuz and 
Ly nch^ — Farew ell, 

" As when io heaven the atan abont the moon 
Xiook beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height cornea out and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immcaaurable beaveos 
Break open to the highest, and the atan 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdeoa in Ma heart.* 

THE Bilence on this shore of QetiueBareUi is perfect — 
almost startling, but in the dark stillness there comes s 
mafBed Bonnd, with regakr beat, yet as from afar. Let na 
look through this chink in the tent on the beautiful picture 
of the night, seen by old Homer, and told in Greek, which 
the Laureate of England baa rendered as we give it above. 
The sound we hear is the plasb of oars in that little fishing- 
boat ghding past like a vision. Sho is coming back after a 
night of toil, and the chant of her crow gives the time to 
their oars, and then it floats over the lake to the Rob Roy, 
listening in her olennder-bed. 

Neit day our camp moved to Tiberias. We have already 
described what wo saw in tbe canoe and on horseback along 
the shore of Gcnnesoret until Magdala is reached at tbe 
Bouthem end. The place is collod Mijdel now, and is only a 
poor village, without beauty or cleanliness, at once the only 
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pollntion of the lake by its elovenly disorder, and the only 
very old town all round the shores retaioing the name it 
had before. 

In Mark xiv. ve are told bow Christ was anointed by 
"the woman that was a sinner," and the promise of omr 
Lord that, " Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached 
thronghoat the whole world, this also that she hath done 
shall be spoken of for a memorial of her." It b remarkable 
that, while the deed is thus embalmed in nniversol memory, 
the name of the woman is not mentioned here, bot if it was 
indeed the Uary of Mogdala, then the name of her town has 
been for some good reason still preserved by the Arabs of 
Asia, and it was aasomed for the great fortress of Theodore 
by the Abyssinians of Africa. 

Citing Jewish antborities for details, the Rabbi Schwartz 
flays (p. 189) that Migdal is the village Medjdl. "This 
town is also called by the Christians Magdelema," and is 
Blinded to in the Talmnd. " Migdal Nonia is one mile from 
Tiberias."* The identity of this Mijdel and Magdola is also 
stated by Qnaresmias. In Mark viii. 10, the place called 

• Hagdak ms/ be tbs Higdol el oC JoshuB di. 38 (Stanlej'). In Matt. 
XT. 21, u atated the inddent of the woman in the ooaMa oEl^re, towhiua 
the SavuniT nid, "O wmnan, great ii thy faith." After thii E« came 
■■ nigh nnt« the Sea of Oalilse," and fed the 1,000 upon "amountain." 
Then " He toc^ ship, and came unto the coasta of Hagdala." AH the 
H33. read " the ibip" in Matt. zv. and the Sinai and Tatjoan do ao aUo 
in Mark viiL 10 (the pwallel paaaage), ahowing, perh^ia, Uut it «*« the 
venel legularly employed, as would be connatant with the rot of the 
•tory. It will be teen from Map TIL that Mtetl"!* !■ three milea from 
Tiberias oa a atrai^t couise b; water, and alittie farther gidug by the 
pathoDihon. Neubanar ('Oeog. Tabu.' pt 217) mentjoiuUigdaltTunia 
(tower of fiahen) aa a diffirent place from Magdala, and the Talmud 
i»ya this latter waa deatroyed because of the wid:edneaa of ita intmbitanta. 

The name, MagHala, in the above paaaage from Matthew, hu bng 
been auppoaed to be inserted for aome other name. The Sinai and the 
Vatioan MS3. nad "Magadan" iiwtead of "Magdala," and Magadan 
may have been on the eastern side. It is so marked in Hondiiu' map 
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Uagdala by Matthew k etyled " the parts of Dolmannths," 
—the Vatican MB. " Dalmanimtha" (Tauchnitz). If the 
word in Mark means Uagada, which may have been on the 
oagt dde of the lake, then Dalmanutha may be the Dalhamia 
(or Dalmamia) mentioned bf Thomson aa on the Jordan 
below Eerak (' L. and B/ p. 898), and which would aoeord 
well with ChriBt's roate (Mark vii. 81), " from the ooasta 
of Tyre and Sidon onto the Sea of Galilee throogh the 
coasts of Decapoliig," — or as the Sinai and Vatican MSS. 
hare it, "from the coasts of Tyre, He came through Sidon 
onto the Sea of Oalilee." This explanation wonld appear to 
place the miracle of the " fonr thousand" on the east shore,* 
and thus the Bethsaida tiiey came to afterwards (Mark viii. 
22) woold be that on the west coast, which wonld be a likely 
place for them to go to for the bread which they had for- 
gotten. 

Jost behind Magdala the hills again rise abmptly to the 
height, as Wilson estimates, of 1,000 feet. EVom this point, 
all the way to Tiberias, I found on inhospitable shore brist- 
ling with breakers, sunk rocks, and treacherons reefr. 
Some few of these look like islands. One is only about an 
inch under water, thon(^ 100 yards from shore, and on the 
whole we may regard this to be the most dangerous coast of 
the whole circuit. 

The Wady el Ammas sends a hot spring into the cool 
water about a mile from Magdala, The little triangnlar 
plain at Fuliyeh (just overhanging the lake) corresponds to 
the particulars given in Matthew zv., as Wilson also >con- 
siders, who describes three springs here, giving together a 
little more water than the round fonntain at Ain et Tin. 
The centre spring is open, and the water runs down to the 
lake. The two others are enclosed, probably for mill 
purposes, and the strnctures may be the circular Soman 
baths noticed by Irby and Mangles. The water of these 
fountains is sweet to the taste and warm, yet they are 
* See kItc Robinoon (toL iii. p. 278}. 
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sailed " Ain Bareideh," " oold fanntam."* The atream from 

these (and I think also from another lower fonntain) giisha§ 

into the lake, where the heated water remains so distinct 

from the rest that yon can pat one hand on 

each side of the boat with abont 20° difference 

to the warmth of the water. To the Bontb of 

the two bnildings over the hot springs, there 

are remains of a building in the water not 

likely to be remarked from the land. The 

sketch shows a plan of this, which stands ^|^ »" 

in four feet water, and has walls of rabble 

masonry fomr feet thick, and mach eaten away by the 

waves. These walls appear to have encircled a pool, in 

which is now a hot spring. The cliff seems to cut it off from 

the nearer of the two others. The detached part has at B, 

between it and the rest, a psBsagc from three to four foet 

deep, about a foot broad, and covered by hammered stones 

as represented in the 

sketch alongside. The H^^^-^io^s. 

dotted line shows the f^Sj^'Bi^^^^tvI 

water-level. Several of nUHC^^'^it— L 

the stones are in tnlv., " ^--4,^^ 

bnt others have fallen Oorand Pwigs is ss>-waiL 

down. The passage looks 

like a water channel, and the enclosure resembles a bath 
rather than part of a mill. 

The Rob Roy next arrived at Tiberias, where a crowd 
gathered soon on the shore, and pressed so close npon me 
that it was with more difficulty than usual the canoe conld 

* ThoDUOQ lajB that the Araba do not uppl; ttua nuna to them. 
PoBgibl; tbs temperature 11IB7 have been altered by the earthquake 
Ou Jauuaiy 26, 186S, WUbod found the temperature of these aa 

Temperature of the air 64 76 Fahrenheit. 

„ north apring 84'7fl „ 

„ central spring SO'S „ 

„ south ipriog 86'46 „ 
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3S6 TIBERIAS. 

be Hhonldered and oarried throngli the Darroir lanes to the 
bcanda, a gaest bonse, doing half duty for an hotel, when 
oooasionallj travellera are unwise enough to leave canvas 
homes for stone priaons. In the great arched room, whose 
walls were ten feet thick and scarcely lighted, the canoe lay 
stretched upon the floor, and her captain on a divan. Fart 
of my tent was hong acrOEs the room to screen it a little 
from the women folks who came in and oat, night and day, 
and who coold now see the boat to great advantage by peep- 
ing over and under the very feeble barrier we had placed 
to gnard oar privacy. Poor bodies, tiiey did their best 
in civility and activity, and so did their other fermanenl 
lodgers, whose diminntive siee was made up for by their 
myriads of nnmbers, so that long before midnight I had pro- 
nonnced all houses to be wretched everywhere, and this one 
detestable, in comparison with the cleanly comfort of a 
toB^ When ToorU\, the pretty girl of this hospice, 
brought the " Visitors' Book" for my name to be inscribed, 
she evidently was in happy ignorance of the comments made 
in every page of it by each traveller who had snrvived his 
stay. In charity and trath combined, I could only write 
that Uie Bob Roy and myself had stopped there two nights, 
and that the canoe was not devoured. 

The town of Tiberias is chiefly remarkable for the 
exceeding filthiness of most of its streets, and especially in 
the Jews' quarter. How any civilised European Jew can 
see his people degraded as they are in Tiberias, and tfaen 
come back to his own gilded home in the west, and leave his 
brethren to wallow in snoh a mess beside that lovely lake, is 
beyond conception. 

Jews amongst ns Qentiles in England have refinement, 
cleanliness, luxury, and elegance — why don't they send to 
the Babbis of Galilee, at any rate, besoms and soap ? * 

* ITIiile I wu at Tiberias I rend in tho ' Times ' of milliaiu of gold 
left \sj Botbacbild'a will. At lost, then, thara *ie hopeful ugiu oE 
Judtca being luetliodlcaily colonizeil b; Jews. 
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Out attack upon the people's noetineBS in this eity is not 
too MverS) nor is it mode by an enemy, bnt by a friend ol 
tbe "nation scattered and peeled" — one who reveres their 
name, their past and their fnture; who admires theii 
patience and pinck, their learning, science, and art, their 
mnsical talent, their military prowess, their Bchools and 
asyloms, their fitneBB for every post. Premier, banker, and 
Senior Wrangler, anything perhaps that men can be (except 
a sailor) ; bnt who wonders how, with all their love of their 
people and their land, they leave it to ns Christians to eeorch 
for their records among tbe mbbish of their ruined cities *^ — 
how they never ask the world for what the world would give 
them free, their own beloved Palestine, while they still with 
obstinate persistence cling to a hopeless hope. 

Let ns leave this filthy town, and hie to tbe mountain 
brow with its slopes of smiling green 'mid sweet perfnmeB of 
the flowery grass, and painted glittering flies that dance in 
warm sunlight and bnzz their short honr of life, wbtle we 
rise to tbe highest hill from which the lake is seen oatspread 
below. It is a precions honr, the contemplation of so grand. 
a Boene, grand, I mean, not by bigness of mass in moontainB, 
or by other mere earthly features, but because each snowy 
peak, each jutting point, each swelling mound, each trickling 
stream before ns, is the centre of % hundred thoughts within 
about things that are grandest of all in the universe — the 
deeds of God made man, the message of tbo Ambassador of 
Peace to a rebel world, the promises of the King of heaven 
to tbe poor lost sinners of earth. Snrely it does not need a 
fancifol mind to feel that there is character and almost soul 
in acenery. We gaze with admiration on tbe face of a hero, 
though his eye is only a lens, and his brain is but phos- 
phoras. The lineaments of what is noble and righteous and 
wise are now shinmg before ns, though tbe lake is only 
water, and the hills are but stone. 

* "The want ai inUreat ghown b; our brethren in this QuiUer is 
limplj ineiplkable." — 'Jewish Chronicle.' This waa written tweWe 
yrara ago, and it ia true to'day. 
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Prom rhapsodiBing on this monntaiii, let aa get down again 
to the mad. On the alape below, we found an Americau in 
bis tent. NextmorniDghe was gone. These oansina of oiura 
do do their sight-seeing (o onoommon qnick. Ahont thirty of 
them I met at varions times in this voyage, bat not a word 
or look from any one that meant appreciation or enjoyment 
of the wondrons land they had scorried throngh. If this vice 
of foolish swiftness in a oonntry which yoa cannot " skim " 
(for the cream of it ia not at the top) were incurable as woU 
as inherent in these people, only a cmel man would reprove 
it ; bat it is the vice of a few, and it is curable. Yet all 
Americans incor the blame for it. They are seDsitive to 
pnblio oatcry against their countrymen, though they are far 
more meek under censnre than John Boll, and, no doubt, 
once Boffioiently stirred np by &iendly plainness npon this 
point, the Americans will saroly organise a " caacas " on snob 
a national stigma and will mb it off, or hold a " conventioo " 
and pat it down. At any rate, now it is the most rabid 
noisance in the East.* Borne of the very best Oriental 
travellers are Americans ; need we cite Dr. Robinson's name, 
or Dr. Hiomson's? But nine ont of ten of those who* come 
from "the States" to soe the world pass throngh it, and over 
it, and see almost nothing. This is partly because they allow, 
say, a year for the grand tour, and few minds can travel for a 

* Here, for in°''*""'j b the couveratioii, almost verbatico, ol two 
tourists »t on hotel. The words oui be written down, bat the suBering 
aDd ^t7 which other tratellen feel for the bspleas wighta who are 
such slave* of speed, and whose gloomy oaiewont Teetleeniosa tells of 
th^ drearftask, can never be deacribed. 

" Been to Jurden, sir t " 

"Yes, lir ; comeback 4.35 this afternoon. " 

" Rood— how's that f " 

" Wal, mr, if s rough, that's so-Miothin' particular to see but sodded 

hills. Came buk by Marsaba, and Kebj (Jane, what do they call 

it T] Ton goin' to Jurden f t^e my word the Dead Sea is only a dull- 

And this man had been looking on the moat sacred river in the worid 
and peeping into the deepest hollow to ba seen on earth. 
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year in difTerent coimtries with any proper zest and pur- 
pose all the time. Fartljr, too, it is owing to the fact that 
Id America yoa can see Dearly all as yon move by rail 
or steamer over the wide eontinent. The towns there are 
□ninteresting, orcbiteotmrally. Partly, it is beeaase men, badly 
educated, bat rapidly riob, often try to grab knowledge by 
mDning after it over the world. Partly, again, it ia becanse 
the love of ancient things needs to be fostered young, and 
AmericaDB, therefore, do not and cannot appreciate rnins or 
antiqaities; and lastly, the unfortunate lack of sentiment, 
romance, or quiet eqjoyment of the dreamy past, is made 
stronger, if not perpetuated, by the speed of affaire, the nn- 
happy " dollarism," the nnceasingbastle, change, and excite- 
ment of an American's daily life in the dreary crowds of a 
huge hotel — the climate of his country being too vij for rest 
and peace, and the food he lives upon and the habits of hie 
life beating body and mind to impatient harry, even in those 
most captivating scenes, which cannot be grasped in a 
glance, and which refuse to yield their ptecioas sweets to a 
passing squeeze. 

The better travellers from America deplore this sad defect 
in many of their countrymen, and it is to support these in 
protesting against this absurd sort of travelling, and to 
remedy the evil, that I venture to dwell upon the snbject 
here, because our cousins know full well that oar matnal 
criticbms are usefol to both countries — whether they touch 
yachts, or boat crews, or travellers' ways — and that both 
Englishmen and Americans are sensible enough to bear even 
a sharp word or two upon our epecial frailties. 

Once an American traveller entered Nazareth with me at 
eight o'clock is the evening. At half past four nest morning 
he had left. In America he could tay he had seen Naza- 
reth. Another, who had journeyed in Syria, had omitted 
to visit Damascns. He conld not bear this when talking 
with others, and he came back all the way to Beyrout with 
me, and rode to Pamascas and back and embarked again. 
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Another, beiDg in qnarantine with me, confoBsed thai vhole 
pages from ' Marrfty ' were sent home as her joomal, and 
she inserted in the " towns visited " all the stations on the 
Loudon and Brighton Railway, which she had traversed once 
by train. Saoh travellers cannot really e^joy any one place, 
bnt they are always speaking of the next place to be " done," 
and of the shorteet time to do it in. 

The great mistake they make is to go to many spots, and 
over many miles, rather than to see some places well. The 
East, above all, must be seen deliberately. To nm over it 
is exactly like looking at bright pictures in a book without 
reading a page of its print. The man who stops two days 
in one neigbboorbood, and wbo thus imbibes the ur of the 
place, knows more of the wbole bind of Israel than if he had 
passed throngh five other places in the same day vrithoat 
resting, thinking, and pondering over what is aronnd him. 
A young American told me lately he intended not to go to 
Palestine. He said, "AU our Yankee tourists 'do' the 
Holy Land. One of onr cleverest girls in New York said to 
a learned minister who had just returned &om his foreign 
tour, ' Well, did yon go to Palestine?' He replied, (half 
ashamed), ' No, I did not.' 'Ah I ' she said, ' I am >o glad ; 
for I have been eo much bored lately by all my friends who 
have come back from Palestine, and have been at Samaria, 
and a% Bethlehem, and tip Monnt Tabor, and dotm to Jordan, 
and not one of them sooms to know as much of the realities 
of the Holy Land as I can road in a school-book ; bo I am q^nito 
delighted to meet a traveller who has not been to Palestine.' " 
An American who had come to eee Enrope asked me in 
London, after having bestowed two days npon seeing the 
largest city in the world, " Can you tell me if I can go and 
see Birmingham, and Warwick Castle, and Eenilworth, and 
then Oxford, and go on to Southampton, all in one day?" I 
answered that he conld tee a great deal more than that in one 
day, and it was a pity not to do as much as possible in the 
time ; and, as for Ma method of travelling, daylight was of no 
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eonseqnencfl, tbe best vvj would be to take a return ticket to 
Edinburgh, and start by the nig^t mail, for then he could eay 
that ha had tun York AfinBter, Peterboiongh, and a host of 
English towns. 

Sach travellerB have little tim« to spend. This is tfaeir 
misfortniio, and for that no blame attaches; but we com- 
plain that, having little time, tbay waste it by trying to 
stretch their portion over what it will not cover ; and thus 
they lose the benefits of a proper tour, they get little profit 
or pleaanre themselves, and they are bores to other 
travellers here ; they are imwortfay representatives of their 
great and wouderfnl people, and thas they do wrong to 
themselves, to their nation, and to as. Against sach I most 
earnestly protest, at least for Palestine and Egypt. If a 
man has only half an hoar to read Longfellow's poems, he 
bad far better read one or two of the best pieces right 
tbrongh than read half a line on every page. 

At length there is a rainy day for the Bob Boy, and all 
day, too. This was the only day in the toar that I could 
not walk, or ride, or boat ; bat every hour of it was agree- 
ably filled up, and not a moment hung heavy on my btuids. 
Uarray's ' Handbook for Syria ' is, of itself, a most inter- 
esting work to perQse— the best of all Mnrray's Guides for 
Travellers. It gives just what yon want to know, and in 
plain bat pleasant style, with fall explanation of Scripture 
allusions, and a devout spirit pervading the whole, as ought 
surely to be the case when it tells of the Holy Land.* 

When the Rob Roy launched again from Tiberias, all the 
walls and house-roofs were covered with people come oat to 
see ; so she tamed about also to look at the sight on shore. 
The town juts out to deep water. TJgly circular towers, built 
lately and badly, lean here and there, with cracks tbrongh 
their toppling aides. Tbe earthquake which occurred on 
New Year's Day in 1837 bad its centre at Jiah, but, in its 

■ No doubt Dr. Porter •<in&. U^a aire tbat in future editioiui hii latter- 
pieaa u aocompuiied by ft better m^k 
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wide rereliy, it shook these baetioiiB of Tiberias, and one 
would wish that it had levelled them entirely. 

Ooe relto of the more solid post romainB — a wall of 
blackened bevelled atone, that just tops the water for 100 
yards, and still proudly testifies to the better masons of 
better days gone by. The soath end of this wall seemed 
to be a little loner than the other. This might be becanse 
more stone was left opon the north ; bnt a nearer exanuna- 
tioD showed me that three conrses of stones were above the 
water at the north end, and only two at the eoath, while the 
line of the bevel conise was inclined ; so that the whole 
wall, unbroken, almost nnsbaken, had eonk down in one 
grand mass obliquely towards the aoath; while the other 
mde white towers bnilt yesterday— only a few bnndred 
years ago— have staggered, jostling one against the other, 
broken into melancholy wreck. Until my arrival in England, 
the importance of this obBervation bad not occurred to me, 
otherwise the exact length of the base, and the depth of the 
depression at one end, would have been easily measured. 
This can, of course, be done by any traveller, for there is 
usually a fishing-boat at Tiberias.* 

On the shore, at the north end of the sea wall, are 
anmerons squared stones, detached and in the water, but 
nothing attracting particular attention nntil we reach the 
southern end of the wall. Open arches yawn above this 
place; under one of these I thrnst in the canoe, and so 
inspected a fishing-boat which was beached ioside. The 
remarkable sinking down of the south end of Tiberias is 
soon explained when we ptvddle farther south along the 
shore. For there, about a mile only from the town, is the 

' Tiberiui u mentJoiied only once (John vi. 23), eiM^taapart g[ the 
name of the lake. Our Lord doee not Appear t« bate entered Tiberiu 
on uij oooaakm. The reuom sugge«ted for thu are that (1) it iras full 
of foreignan, while He cune first " to the loat sheep of the bouse of 
Israel ; " *od (2) Tiberias was built parti; upou ground occupied by 
anciMlt sepulcbres, and to enter this plsce would hsve made Him 
cereraoniall; "unclean." 
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famous warm bath, alw&ys supplied from tbe heat of Vul- 
cttD's forges. Its surface is 682 feet below the Mediter- 
raaeaa; and tbe depth ascortamed ia 1886 156 feet.* 
The surface of the water is so low that, if St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral were set upon the shore, and the lofty spire of BaUBbory 
on the top of that, the emnmit of this pile would still be 
lower than the Mediterranean Sea. 

Bat the earth's catiole seems also to be constitutionally 
thin in Galilee ; and hence it ia that, when yon stand npon 
one of Uie flat-roofed houses that overhang the lake, you 
can see to the left hot vapour rising from tbe boiling stream 
of Tabiga ; while again, close on yonr right, the self-ooting, 
self-heated warm bath of Enunans is ready always for the 
weary traveller, or the soft idler, or the dirty public in gene- 
ral, to soothe and to please and to cleanse them nnder its 
dark dome. Hot water pouring ont thus for thousands of 
years has, no doubt, still farther thinned the skin of earth 
at this place ; so, when tbe earthqoake came, probably the 
- crazy arch of rock gave way, and giants' balls below were 
crashed together, and tho wall of Tiberias sunk towards that 
side. 

QaestJons suggest themselves by tbe dozen about this — 
for tbe geolo^t, not for me. Has the wall, indeed, twik at 
one end, or has it been raised at the other ? Has the very 
shore of the lake sunk too ? Has this siukiog been to the 
south, along tbe rest of the take ? If so, we shall find 
Jordan issuing there much lower, and therefore deeper now 
than it was of old ; hnt let as go and see. 

Glorious snnny weather now brightened the water as the 
Rob Boy paddled on this errand, close by the pebbly shore, 
which here is of beantifnl white. Uy camp was leisnrely 
moving to Eerak, at tbe south end of tbe lake, and so there 
was plenty of time for a alow and careful survey of the coast 
under water. The ragged ones of Tiberias all rushed oat to 

* The valuable infonnatianutodleMUllareatiiigfaituTMotluid and 
waUr is supplied b; Ur. ArmBtnmg, ot the Boykl Eagineerf, who has 
worked fur us at hniue osd ftbroad with uutMng leal and clever head 
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Bee the canoe so close ; therefore, to shake them off, and to 
have peace for my pleasant work, I went ont to sea, and 
lolled the time away until their short patience waa exhausted ; 
then we came back to the sorvey. 

There are numerous ruins farther inland. Pillars stand, 
or lean, or lie quite flat, in the long grass. Uasaive walls 
attest the remains of grand baildiugs hsre. The oaves 
hollowed in the cliffs behind were, perhaps, the grottoes of 
oonntry seats, when the lovely lake was admired from many 
a Boman villa, and shrined by temples of design most chaste, 
when here Jose^ihus lived, and Titus led his admirable 
legions, and the fleet of Vespasian sailed with the sun apon 
bright Boman shields, and Palestine was jnst giving up its 
last shred of liberty in a brave bnt hopeless straggle ; for 
the day of reproach bad come, and long desolation for the 
people. 

Very much as might have been anticipated, on approaching 
shore again, we soon found there were pillars and boildings 
quite visible under the clear waves, and these, before the 
earth sank here, must have been on the verge, " awash," if 
not perfectly dry on the beach. From the sketches and 
notes then made onr plan on page 866 is copied, which 
represents this part of the coast and the ruins submerged.* 

In the hot baths I found a number of naked and moist 
negroes, not very inviting to bathe among.f One of them 

* The vinJl marked a will be eauly recognised b; uf traveller, for it 
ii a prominent objecl on the beach, and tbe ruins on shore are tboae 
indicated in Map VIL Tbe dotted parte are under water. An hour 
WBB apenl in examining Uiia short piece of coa^t, going backwards and 
forwarda several iimca, so as to bave tbe sun in front and behind, as 
we worked in paisllel strips ; ws may, therefore, hope that no object 
baa been uDObBerved. 

t Thomson safB the temperature of the baths bad varied during 
twenty yean from 136° te 140°(FahT.). The springs were more copious 
for a time during the earthquake. He considers that tbe word trana- 
Uted "mulee" in Oeoeaia ixxvi 24, means "warm waters." 

Hot T«i7 for from oui own praaia Temple (that in the Citj gf 
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draa playing a flute in the water. Bnt we tnm with more 
pleaeant feelings to tbe cooler aparkliug wavelets of the 
lake itself, where, a litUa brther on, bold cliffs descend into 
tke water, and the road winds over tiieir sbonlders. Hnge 
rooks, too, are in the lake just nnder the clifis, and the Bob 
Boy had threaded among these ; bnt nothing seemed to be 
there that might not he foimd in any other lake. 

The bays dong this part are, therefore, all bad for boats, 
antil the last bay, on the soath-west in Map VII., near the 
monnd of Eeiak, where an excellent beaoh shelves qnickly 
to good anchorage in flat sandy gravel. There are remains 
of a pier at the place, and the north- west wind is powerless 
in this bay. 

The lake narrows at its sonthem end, and a oharming slope 
of green, with gentle knoUe enlivening its oaUines, shows 
where the desperate fight took place between the Jews at 
Tariohete and the heavy-mailed cohorts of Borne. Now the 
place looks peaeefnl enough — with the peace of desolation. 
Bright anemones wave in the evening breeze ; red is the 
most frequent colour, bnt white ones are saattered too. In 
other localities there are bine anemones ; and in one spot by 
Jordan I noticed a ted, a bine, and a white anemone, all 
three together. This oo^junotion is regarded as singular. 

There is some traffic along the bridle-path by the lake. 
You meet somebody almost every quarter of an hour, 
icy muleteers had a palaver with each of these wayfarers, 

London, E.C., not in Jndoa), ire hava tlie "Hummum*" In Covent 
Quden, the game Anbic wrail mMning "Bath;" and in the Stnud, 
doM til SonunMt House, is a iplendid old Roman bath in exoelleut pre- 
■ervation, and with purest water runiuDg into it irraa the " Uoljr well," 
at the corner of a street tailed (almost in derimou) b; that name. Snob 
a bath, with water in it, and so preserved, you cannot find in Italj. If 
it were there, all toavelleis would be aahamed not to have seen it, bnt 
bnng in London, like manj other moat inteiHting Soman relies of our 
great tapital, not one man in ten thousand ever hears of it* eostence, 
though a great notloe board proclaims upon the pavement, "Tu tlieOld 
Roman B«4h." 
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and showed off the Bob Bo; ae part of th«tr property, while 
they praised her exploits in florid story. Then she drew to 
the shelving beach near Eerak) where we ean lie on the 
shore in the sirn for rest and refreshment. Now the lake 
banks are of red day, and the water is shallow along a shore 
of blaek sand, indented by lagoons ; for hei« again will 
Jordan once more lay hold of the waters, and harry them 
away still down with the " Descender," down to tiie dall 
Dead 8ea. 

Our camp grows np in the oTening air like muBhrooms in 
the grass, and thecanoereclinesamongthe oleanders, and her 
erew nnder the palm-tree by onr tent. This is qnite away 
from all iutmders, and no dwelling is in sight bat oar own ; 
BO Eerak is the place for a quiet Snnday, when the beautiful 
lake is beside Uie Sacred Book, and now, indeed, we can 
read a pictorial Bible. 

What a reUef to be out of that honse at Tiberias I What 
K delightfol change to be again in a tent by the sea ! Li- 
stead of the dark, draughty room, with no view, no comfort, 
no privacy, now there is the fairest green prospect facing me 
as I reclme ; the sweetest air aroand, the light of heaven 
above, and the sentiment and romance of a wandering life 
for a qoiet nndercnrFent of delicioas et^oyment. 

That sqaalling child, too, in that Jews' barrack we have 
left; how inhuman the mother was to let it cry all day and 
most of the night I Onee I went in and told her so. She 
stopped it, and the Uttle ereatnre was qaite pleased. In- 
stead of this wretched music, we hear now the gentle plash 
of waves on the clean and sparkling beach, the soft breath- 
ing of the evening breeze, the tinkling of the mnlea' bells as 
they graze to their foil in richest elover, and the merry 
laagh from the other tent, or the chop of a hatchet as the 
men gather wood for the fire. The mountains of Bashan 
have sank into a sombre outline of deep shade, and the 
twinkling stars are about as ; bat just before me they seem 
to be paler, while the dark of the sky is tinted by a faint 
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nunsnal light. See, this gets stronger now, and at last, io 
silent, inexpressible beanfy, slowly riseB the bright jiill moon, 
and in a moment the Sea of Oalilee is changed into silver, 
with ten thoosand sparkles from the opposite shore in a 
blazoned path right np to the very waves at my feet. Yes ; 
it is better here than in any hoase of stone. 

Spring had fairly began, with all its fresh beauties, on 
this 2dtb of January. The herbage was profuse about us, and 
the mules rolled over and over in its soft Inxnrions coolness. 
Fancy rolling npon one's food, and eating np one's mattress 1 

Hany and his men and his beasts were as merry as could 
be, and nooe of ns had a frown or a care, or the least bit of 
acxiety. But which pleasnre to choose ? My boat is aU 
ready for lannching, and my horse is togging at his halter, 
and ready for a ride. The wish and a word is enongh to 
start each of these; bnt onr mountain boots are clamorous 
for a cUmb. On with them, then : and in the balmy day- 
break we wander away alone, gradaally mounting, expand- 
ing the prospect, watching the groat silent clonds Uiat gently 
veil the sun, the far-off patches on the water like roughened 
glass under the " cst'^-paws " on the lake; the Jordan, 
marked for thirty miles, as it runs on its last qnick journey 
to the vale of death;* the distant Bethsaida; the green 
tenantless Oennesareth ; the dnmb shattered towers of 
Tiberias, only besjable among the beauties of nature, 
because anything looks pretty when reflected in the lake ; 
the bills of Bashan opposite, with Qsmala unbuilt again 
since its last terrible destructioii ; the meadows of the 
Oadarenea in blue distance, scene of the story read so long 
ago ; the hill of the five thousand beneath ; and behind as 
Mount Tabor, and the graves of Deborah, and that groat, 
wide level, outstretched away, away to dimness on the 
horizon, the rich mysterious plain of Jezreel. Who wonld 

* The valley of Jordan has been from an earl; period an almoat 
unproductive desert. " The curve which rests upon it seenu to date 
irith the destruction of Sodom" (Newbold, 'J, Aa. Soc.' xvi 2i). 
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Dot go to Paleatine to see a eight like this, and for Bnch a 
Sunday walk, whioh a lifetime of weekdays cannot wear oat 
from our memory t 

A mere Bpeck now is my tent by the shore, bnt still we 
feel " it is a home." From this high point we have, on the 
whole, the best land view ol the lake from the west. From 
north to sonth the lake i§ thirteen miles long, and nearly 
eight miles across.* 

Eerak ia the ancient Tariohete, a name well known in the 
writings of Josephus, who places it thirty stadia sonth of 
Tiberias (' W. J.' book iii. ch. z. sec. i.) Its position at 
the end of the lake is shown by the plan on next page, 
and yon can readily see bow it was made a strong fortress, 
and for many ages. It was bnilt on a triangular mound, 
aboat fifty feet high and 400 yards in length, which was 
made into an island by the water led round it. Bits 
of masonry, almost bidden now in tall grass, were once 
strong walls abont this hill, the Jordan forms a fosse on one 
side, while the lake guards another, and an artiQcial I^oon 
is towards the mainland. The remains of a causeway west- 
wards frum the monad show how it was approached when 
bsnlated.f 

* The length of the lake given by JoaephuB ia 140 stadia, or iditceii 
milsB, whi(^ u much too large. He givee the br«adth u fart; etadia, 
which is mudi too small. All modem tisveUers, except Bobineon, bare 
erred in their eatJmateB, and usually make tbem too large. U the 
Jordan could be danuoed up at the Hooleb, it would form a lake there 
of nearly the same size, shape, and depth as the Sea of Oalilee. 

t The Ordnance Map, surveyed, no doubt, when the lake was high, 
shows water all round. I have ventured to ^ter this, because I found 
it dry. I bave aUo placed Uie name Hippo* on Map VII. 

"The bottom ia a ooncave basiii. The greatert depth, thus Ua 
ascertained, ia twenty-seven and a half fathoma (16f> feet), constanUy 
fluctuating in depth, 

" Lynch and his party were prevented from taking a series of sound- 
ings in the Sea of Qalilee, as they intended, on their return from the 
Dead Sea, owing to there Ixdug no boat suitable at the time " (" Ei- 
peditioa to the Dead Sea and Jordan," W. F. Lynch). 

The souiidings are taken from the " Hap of the Holy Idnd (Northern 
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When Titns and TespaBia& finally anbdaad other towoe of 
Palestine joBt before the grand catastrophe of the doomed 
capital, they came at last to Tariches, and Josephns tells as 
of the siege. (' W. J.' book iii. ch. iz. sec. x.) He speaks 
of prisoners taken there, and sent to " the Isthmus." Was 
this to work upon the Roman canal ? 



Jordui'B Eiit rnni tlid lAka. 

The desolate monnd so silent now was once a great city 
teeming with people and sounding with the shonts of the 
brave and the din of battering rams. In front of this beach 
was fonght the only sea battle between the Jews and the 
Romans (see ante, p. S16). The plain tothe west is called Ard 
el Mellah^ by Seetzen. The north front has a long beach 

Divuion), Dr. Smith's Ancient Atlas." [From reoent iafarmatiot), 
^o. ISSS, Bupptied b; the PaleiUue Eiploration Fund.] 
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wiQi oleanders, and the water is very dear and not deep. 
Jn paddling over it we could see every object for twenty 
feet below, yet not one large stone conld be detected along 
this point — only a few flat slabs and soft moBsy banks of 
weed. Bat on shore it was very difierent. Eerak has a 
mine of relics to bo dng ont when benevolent oontribntora 
will pay the diggers, whom onr Palestine Exploration Ftind 
wonld willingly send there to dig. In the steep sides of the 
clay eiifi', and buried by npright masses piled twenty feet 
above them, are fine Roman pavements with patterns of 
tessera, which stick oat even now in section on the face of 
tlte hill, and yon may poke them down by hundreds with 
yonr cane, for the debris is soft, and the relics are on a level 
with the eye of one standing on the beach. This beach, too, 
is a mass of cariosities, bat most of them are much worn 
by the water and the grindmg of the gravel. One relic 
among many I got here was exhibited lately at the Egyptian 
Hall and in Liverpool, where it deservedly attracted attention, 
not firom its excellence as a work of art, bnt from its homely 
and qnunt appearance. It is the figure of a little donkey 
with water jars, wrought in terra eoita (for which this town 
was famous), bnt the waves of twenty centnries have worn 
the donkey's legs to stamps, have washed off one of the 
jars from his back, and have scrubbed his long ears so short 
that they seem only the size of a cut's. Near it I picked 
np some gypsum, and this substance also is mentioned by 
Josephus asfound near Toiiohen.* Some huts at the end of 
the great mound are concealed nntil you come jnst above 

* The Sultan >ama jean ago gave Btrict comnund that no anti- 
quities aball be Temored from Turkey. U this order is carried out, 
real mummiea will riu in price in Egypt 1 Stuun ones are conatoDtl; 
■old. Not loDg ago the nun who made shAin idoli at Cairo brought 
for sale to on EnglUhmaii the bran mould for caatiuj the counterfeit 
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them, and here is the ferryboat, for wMoli the fenymen lire 
in those little straw mansions among the bnahes. 

Oar next pleasant voyage was once more into the Jordan. 
An able and interesting writer says, " The Jordan leaves the 
lake in an ordinary manner." Now, the plan of this t-^ene 
already given was sketched from the high hill above, itnd 
corrected from Eerak mound, and again on the water, and 
we appeal to all dispasBionate readers. Can this way of 
leaving a lake be called an " ordinary manner " ? The 
Jordan, indeed, glides into the Bea of Oftliloe quietly enough, 
but its exit is very strange. The east point of Eerak is high, 
and below it there jnts ont a promontory, with thick treos 
growing in the water. The stream mns fast through these, 
and the canoe cut across this leafy cape and then swept 
round the bayjnst in front of the ferrymen, who ran oat 
nproarioasly shontiDg. 

Here the river is more than 100 feet wide, ftnd probably 
about four feet deep. The east bank is twenty feet high and 
quite steep, except at one place, where some ruins look like 
tlie piers of a bridge at first, but not so mach when better 
oxamiaed. When Eerak was Tarichece, there miglA have 
been a bridge here, but the fonndations, I think, would be 
unsteady. Behind Kerak the river bends west and then east 
nnder high cliSs, and with canes and reeds, though the 
current is merry enough. So it winds right and left nntil 
we reach an Arab camp. From this the people rushed out 
«n miuM, but the Bob Roy was too fast to be caught, and 
after a mile or so we came to the ruins of the old bridge, Em 
ol Eanater (mother of arches), of which nine or ten piers still 
stand in the stream, which is here about a hundred yards broad. 

My reason for spending a little time on this lower Jordan 
was not with the intention of cruising along that. Twice 
already it has been descended in a boat, first by an English- 
man, Lieutenant Molyneox, in 1847, and then by the 
American, Lynch, in 1848. All that they saw here can be 
well seen from the shore, and these two difficult and tronblfr- 
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some voyagea did not add anything to oar knowledge of 
Jordan's ab-eam that might not be noticed on horseback. The 
Bob Roy bad gone rather to see what could be seen only 
from a boat, and what no boat had done before, and whether 
in the Abaua, the Pharpar, the lakes of BsmaBcne, Hooleh, 
and Oenneaareth, or afterwards alao in the Eishon and the 
Belos, onr aim waa to hit npon new groand and new water, 
or to examino the old ways in a new manner, bo as to add 
new facts rather than to reiterate.* Bat it was interesting 
to ran down thia upper end of the lower Jordan, just to see 
the few first rapids that caused Mr. Lynch ao many bonra of 
work, bat which the Bob Boy poaaed in a few minatee. 
Lynch had two boata, one of them made of copper, and he 
hod sixteen men. Ko wonder then that with such a fleet to 
float he speaks of " twenty-aeven dangerons rapids " oa the 
lower Jordan. Molyaeax hod bat one boat (a ship's dinghy), 
and thongh the paaaage waa easier, his voyage ended in death. 
We have given a short notice of it in the Appendix. 

To descend all the way in a canoe woald have been easy 

* He Jord&D seemi nevflr to havs been navigable for traffic. If any 
boat went down the lower port before Holjneux, or the upper part 
before the Bob Boy, it moat have been for exploration. Joaephna 
mentiona ehipe in the Dead Sea <'W, J.' book iv. ch. viiL aeo. It.), 
where he tolla us the aulon in them used to gather the bitumen floating 
on the water. He alao epeaka of tho Amraaaitea aa having paaied over 
the Dead Sea to attack Engedi, in Jebosbaphat's time. Yet ia it clear 
that the Qreek worda " n]v Xifiritr Jia^arrci " are rightly trauilated by 
" anpetato lacu," and " passed otct tho late," 10 as to imply the use of 
boatst (Josephua, 'Ant. J.' book ix. ch. L aec JL) Newbold says ('As. 
Soc J.' vol. xtL p. 23) " that we boar no mention of boata or bridges 
in the different paaaagea of the lBraelit«B." Fenyboate, however, aeem 
to have been eatablisbed very early ; we hear of one for Jordan in 2 
Samuel pi. 18. About six milei from the lake, the Tanuuk enters 
from the east, having had ita sources not far from those ot the Ibaiper. 
The Arabs call the Tannnk and Uie Jabbok or Zerkft "Shereea," 
mesning a watering place. They apply this name, too, to Jordan, but 
adding the title " Great." Below this there ia Uie first bridge now 
practicable, the Jisr Mejaama, so called because it is at a " meeting of 
the watcn," sftw another set ot isluidH had divided then. 
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enoogb, bat cuf bono f The banks are higb. There is no 
view to Bee, and DoUiing bnt heat and gravel and Arabs to 
meet with, waatmg rnnob time, muscle, and money, bnt with- 
oat even the proHpaot of any nevr knowledge to be gained. 
Therefore, as it was wise to use the convenient portability 
of the canoe to take her to rivers hitherto nntravereed, I 
reeolved to haul np after a few miles on the Jordan's lower 
stream, and to take her to untried waters, a reaolation amply 
rewarded, ae will be seen farther on. We broaght her back 
to camp on horseback, and the vocal Adoor improvised a long 
lay on the " Shaktoorah done with Galilee."* 

Then in the calm watches of the night, when all vas qniet 
beside, a tow sweet murmuring from the river seemed to float 
as a whisper in my tent. Bo had it been for how many 
thousand years, ever streaming on its fluent story. 

Sleep's cnrtain gently folds na now in dreamland, where 
the soft mosio melts into a liquid shadowy picture of great 
things and people mingled in long procession, and the river 
tells us over again the wonders of Its sonrce, the swiftness of 
its fall, and the silence of its end — the events that happened 
-by its banks, the miracles wrought upon its waters, the 
mysteries about its lakes, the glory shining on it from onr 
Saviour at His baptism. His transfiguration, and His appear- 
ance after He rose again. 

Sorely the Jordan is by far the most wonderfal stream on 
the face of the earth, and the memories of its history will 
not be forgotten in Heaven. 

* While the Bob Roj ruyages have delighted her cnw, the leg uE 
them has beeu useful Ui man; good cauaca oiihore. Described from the 
plstfoim in one hundred and twent;-Bii places, with diaK^Kms and curioai- 
tie«, the "Eob Hoj LeotureB" produced the euro of £10,0^2 eight years 
ago (after all eipenses), which I hare paid over to the funds uf 
oburches, sobools. hospitidB, refugee, and other duuities, more than one 
hundredin nuinbcr,aDd manf othora have been added siuce. 

Tbs next crui«e of the Rob Roy was to Holland and Friesland, Kid 
afterwards to Uie Shetlandr, and Orkneys, and Scottish Lakes. !tfter 
which her craw went off to the Azores, the faireat ialandi of all, and 
now the httle vessel U at rest in BlacLheath. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Iilthel«ke — Strange Swell — A Stonn — Submerged R<iini--Tlia'*Ucnl 
of Swine " — SomaUi Village — Hippoa — High Sea— Tak of Dores — 
Long Last Look — Caiia — Nazareth — Old Sights — Siglita Uiueen — 

FLun Words. 

" Fall nuuiy a gloriona moming have I seen 

Flatter the moimtain-t«p6 with aoTerdgn eje, 

KisBlng with glowing face the meadowe green, 

Gilding pale atreami with heaTeulj alchemy.* 

IT was just ench a morning now aa Shakaepeare thns 
desoribes. The grey veil of hoar frost melted on the 
face of day, and the crisp air softened into a warm dalliance, 
gently begniling the Rob Roy to linger aboat in a Ungoid 
laziness. Cease, pleasant dawdling I Onr crew is piped to 
work, and with steady etroke to reach again the farthest point 
we had toaobed on oar first day's course ; for now we most 
complete the toor of the shore oil ronnd the sea. 

In traversing the centre of the lake, I came rather sod- 
denly upon a novel sight. The smooth surface of the water 
was undulated in short sharp swells, without any wind what- 
ever, and none for boors before. These waves were exactly 
east and west in the ridges, and of the form and size of 
" steamboat waves " upon the Thames. They had a nniform 
width of fifteen feet, and my bow often dipped deep in one 
as my stem left the other. Perhaps the caase of this 
remarkable phenomenon is some volcanic pertnrbation either 
of the water, or of its bed below. Molyneox noticed some- 
thing of the same kind in the Dead Sea, and precisely in the 
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game direcUoD, north and eonth. On tho very deep part of 
the Rhine also, as it isBoes from Lake Constance, I observed 
a similar appeanuice, bat never elsewhere, when afloat.* 

The wind soon broaght the ordinary waves apon the lake, 
and these confused the previous distinctnees of this gronnd 
Bwell. When I was near the middle of the lake, on another 
occasion, the water was not calm, and so the phenomenon 
was not observed. It is not unlikely that the assertion is 
correct that Jordan does, in fact, ran throagh the lake, not 
mingling moch with the other waters ; and I remark that 
some persons who deny this have passed bat few hoars upon 
the Sea of Galilee, but a longer stay is needed for evidence 
in SQch a qnestton. 

Qreat heat soon ponred down from the fierce son, and 
" something," we thonght, ■' mnst come of this briUiont 
glare." Gentle zephyrs breathed from behind me ; then they 
lolled ; then other httle airs fanned my cheek on the right, 
but these, too, waned away. Patches of the smooth mirror 
again were rnffled on onr left by squalls from the north-west 
right ahead. Bnt the sun kUled them one after the other, 
and I steadily advanced — yet all the time aware that this sort 
of weather was not to be trasted. 

Jnst aa the Bob Boy passed below Wady Fik, a strange 
distant hissing soanded ahead, where we conld see that a 
violent storm was raging. Instantly all hands were on the 
alert to meet it. The waves had not time to rise. The gnsts 
had come down npon calm water, and they whisked np long 
wreaths of it into the sky. The sea-birds sailed with the 
roaring blast, which mshed on with foam and fnry, bnt it 
fonnd the Rob Roy all ataunto. This torrent of heavy cold 

* JuBt below the whirlpool at Kjagiin, the eddies curl io Uke mAnner. 
But thut and the Hhine wave ore in cuireotB, whereas 1 could not detect 
the aUghtegt current in Oenneaareth. Neubauer ('Oeog. Talm.' p. 31) 
BftjB the Tftlmud mentiouB the phenumenoa on Jordan. But it lito 
ttyi that Jordan runs into the Haditomnean Sea 1 

The L^ of Coiutance wbb traversed b; the Bob Boy cano« in her 
Srat voyage, but its placid waten, covering SOO square miles, were 
UoMa tight on Febttiu^ 17th, 1880, 
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air waB poariug over the monntatn crests iato the deep caul- 
dron of the li^ below, a headlong flood of wind, like a 
-waterfall into the hollow ; just as is said in Lnke (viii. 2S) 
— " there came Aotsm a etorm of wind npon the lake." 

The pecnliar efTecta of squalls among monntaina are known 
to all who have boated mnch on lakes, bat on the Sea of 
Galilee the wind has a eingnlar force and snddennese ; and 
this is no donbt, first beoaose the aea is so deep in the world 
that the snn rarifiea the air in it enormoosly, and then the 
wind, speeding swift above a long and level plateau, gathers 
mooh force as it sweeps throngh £at deserts, ontil suddenly 
it meets this huge gap in the way, and it tambles down here 
irresistible. 

With my best efforts I oonld scarcely stem the force of 
this head-wind, tbongh my crew was in excellent training, 
and my canoe in faer lightest trim. Bat every moment lost 
now in getting to the cliffs for shelter wonld make the work 
afterwards ten times harder, when the sea had time to rise. 
By pressing onwards, then, with every nerve, and with 
more exertion than at any time daring the cruise, we guned 
at last the windward shore, and here we could look with 
safe amazement at the send of the gale, careering across the 
take, and twisting the foam in the air as if tied in knots of 
spray, which sparkled in the sun like ten thousand diamonds, 
while the sea-biids still flew helplessly down wind. 

The reward of exertion in pore fresh air like this, is to 
find onr craft snugly nestling under Qiidk trees in perfect 
calm, and safe from all the bobbery. This Inxurioos rest 
was enjoyed at the very same spot of the Wady Semakfa, 
where the Rob Roy had rested on onr first day's cruise, and 
yet how long a time it seemed since then I 60 muiy pleasant . 
things had been thought, and done, and stud, and sung, and 
read, and written. Jnst so, but now we are entitled to lunch. 

Swift as the tempest had come down, it vanished away as 
swiftly, and when we turned our bow to sea again, there was 
onl^ a fine fresh breeze and comnion waves to meet. 
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378 SUBMERGED RUINS. 

South of the Tell that stands near the month of the rivei 
by Kherea, is some heavy mbble mauonry, of which port baa 
fallen into deeper water. A few eut stones are eabmerged, 
but no other remains of interest were to be seen, for the pile 
of large stones at the next point seemed to be not artificial, 
after I had examined them closely. Our gaze was, therefore, 
directed with eagerness and oare to the hills above and the 
plain below, for mach interest most always be felt in looking 
at this spot as the moat likely place for that strange, indeed 
uniqne, miracle, where the " Legion " entered into the herd 
of swine.* Other traTellera, more or less hnrried in their 
examination of this place, have given their improBaions after 
seeing it from the shore. I shall ventnre to record what 
wae observed from the water during some honrs of leisure, 
and frum notes written at the time.f 

Between Wady Semakh and Wady Fik there are at least 
fonr distinct localities where every featnre in the Scriptnre 
accoont of this incident may be fonnd in combination. 
Above there are rocks with caves in them, very snitable for 
tombs,! '^<i bxther down there ia ample space for tombs 
' bnilt on sloping ground — a form of sepultnre far more pre. 
valent in Scriptnre times than we are apt to suppose. A 
verdant award is here, with many bnlbons roots which swine 
might feed npon. And on this I observed — what is an 
nnnsnal sight — a very large herd of oxen, horses, camels, 
sheep, asses, and goats, all feeding together. It was evident 

* Matt. viiL ; Hark v. ; Luke viii. 

f ThonuoQ Btatce incorrectly that " Eveiywbera along the nortli«3i!t 
and east ahorei, a mnooth beach declinea gently down to Uie vrater " 
(' L. and B.' p. 377), bat hia aadgned locality for the miracle ooiDcideB 
with one to be mentioned presently. The place where the herd waa 
feeding IB stated in Scripture to be "a good way off from them," i.£(tom 
where the demoniac met our Savioor " immediately " after " He came 
out of the ship." 

% Wilaon appeon to have found tombe here, and another tntveller 
•tatea tbat li« u« a mad beggar running about, who lived in a oai*. 
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that the paaturaga was various and eaongh for all — a likely 
place for " a herd of awino feeding on the monntain." 

Eberaa, near this, in mins, was probably the Qergesa of 
old, and, as has been observed repeatedly by authors, this 
might well be in the " conntry of the Oadorenefl," though a 
flODBiderable distance from the town of Qadara.* We are 
told that, " the whole herd of swine ran violently down a 
steep place." It does not say that it was a "ft^A" place, 
bat "steep," Kprffwov, and that they "ran" (not, they 
" fell ") down this " into the sea," There are several steeps 
near the sea here, bnt only one so close to the water as to 
make it sore that, if a herd "ran violently" down, they 
would go " into the sea."t But the place which I regard aa 
most likely for the site of this event is at the end of the 
short plutt under some rocks, and near the green plaUau, 
where the swine coald feed. Hera, for a full half-mile, the 
beach is of a form different from any other ronnd the lake, 
and from any I have noticed in any lake or sea before. It 

* The iDcidsDt of the demonuoB is related u having taken place in 
the " ixnmby of the Oergceenei," Hatt. viii. 28 [Sinai HS. (cotreoted) 
rMdt QatareM*: Vaidcan M3. Qada/ratai^ In Mark v. I, it b " Gada- 
reoca" [Sinai MS. and Tatican MS. Qtramut, bat again correctad in the 
Sinai MS. to Qtrgaait*\. In Luke TiiL SS, it ia " Oadaren«i" [Sinai 
MS. Qtryaeiiiet ; Vatican MS. QtramKi\ ; ao that there an fonr read- 
ing which differ not much in aoond. We/i map (in AJ>. KS2) pnta 
Cedar sod Qodara near this, and " Hondiua hii Map," in 1624, plai»a 
Oadara by the rirer. D'AdtUIs's map, 17B4, has Oadera at Eheraa. 

The nama Wad; Fik is derived from the anoieot Tillage of Aphek 
near it (Aphika ii the Phtenidan Tenna wonhip). The ruinii one leei 
on the top of the cuoel-like ridge are those of Qamala, ("Oumel" 
"oanuil") parhapa the Gebal and QammadimB u( Ezekiel (ch. zzvii). 
Thia was the laat town taken b]r the Komana in thia direction, and 
Joaephna tella how hard a fight the Jem made there sgaioat the brave 
oldlegiona. 

t Thia ia abown on Map VII., at p. 338, by the ahodsd portioD of a 
cliff touching the ahore. It waa very satirfactory to me, after making 
theae Dot«a, independently of other travelled' viewa, to find that 
Sir C. Wilaon agrees in conaidemig that the ooaat south of Semakh ia 
the moat auitabla for the oooumuea we are diacoaeiDg. 
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is flat nntn close to the edge. There a hedge of olaaaders 
fringeB the end of the pifun, and immediately below these is 
a gravel beach, inclined so steep that, when my boat was at 
the shore I could not see over the top even by standing np, 
while the water alongside is so deep that it covered my 
paddle (seven feet long) when dipped in vertically a few feet 
from the shore. Now, if the swine mshed along this short 
plain towards this hedge of underwood (and in the itUa of 
Semahh, their uanal feeding-place wouLd be often among 
thick bmshwood of that kind), they would instantly pass 
throngh Uie ahmbs, and then down the steep gravel beyond 
into deep water, where they woold anrely be drowned. 

The picture given opposite is a faithfnl copy of a sketch I 
made next morning from Eerak. The son was then jnst 
rising behind the hills of Bashan, and therefore each cliff in 
the mountains had a deep shade, as Rhown in the picture. 
The beach under Wady Fik was £ve miles distant jjom 
where I sketched, and, as my eye was near the water-level, 
the low beach along the base of the hills was beneath the 
horizon, end therefore invisible ; but the extreme clearness 
of the early morning air made it easy to mark each feature 
of the picture so illumined. The letter 8, near the edge of 
the pictnre, is above the sontb end of the Wady Semakh, 
and a little to ita right below would be the ruins of Ehersa. 
The letter P is above the spot where the hirge open plain 
was covered by a flock. Behind this are the rocks and 
caves, and, possibly, tombs. Before it is the cnrioos beach 
already described as a " steep place." The letter G is over 
the ruins of Oatnala, marked as little spots on the hill. 
This picture and the outline at p. S22, antt, nearly com- 
plete the contour of the east side of the lake.* 

■ Hen we feel it a pleeaiag duty to meDt[on that tlte faithfal 
Tepreaentatian of the origina] iketchea to illmtntts tliii Tolume hu beeo 
eCTected bj the artistic skill ot C^itain May, E.N., under the able and 
ezparienoed direction of Hr. Junes Cooper, who hai superiiiteiided tiia 
pieparatioD of the illuatiattoiiB in this book, and in the three other 
reoorda of the Sob Roy '■ rovings. 
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SAMAKh VILLAGE. 381 

The Bob Roy now mna cIoBe to shore betweoa two treea 
in the water, and moors there, with her bows towards land 
— an attitude the most suitable iu a place when visitors may 
call withoDt sending up their cards. "El asher hadir," 
" Dinner ready I " and we attack the contents of onr hag. 

The beach south of Wady Fik is generally steep, and 
there are some olnmps of stones by the water, one of them 
looking at £nt like a rnin, bat, on close inspection, no 
remains were visible to indicate ports, piers, or qnays, along 
this part. Bo oar course was homeward bound. 

Our camp broke up to retam to the land of Gennesareth, 
and by diligent search I discovered a plausible excuse for not 
leaving the entrancing lake this day, namely, that I had still 
to exaaune one little bit of the southern shore. The male- 
teers left me, therefore, to follow on the lake, and the Bob 
Boy skimmed away by Eerak ; but, although it was clear in 
the water and calm ^>ove, yet not one single thing could be 
seen under the sorface worth a word of comment. 

The water here is only about twelve feet deep, for fifty 
yards out, and flat stones are scattered on it even so far 
from shore. Crossmg Jordan's month, we arrive atSamakh 
village; the aoathem village, not the wady we visited 
yesterday. This place seemed to be entirely untenanted ; it 
stands close to the water, upon a cliff of stiff clay, almost 
indorated into rock, and its appearance is most singular. 
The houses do not look very decrepit or forlorn. *ome of 
the fifty or sixty dwellings huddled together are of three 
stories high, and are built of black cut stone, and the roofs 
are there, and yet nobody is inside.* Then the bareness of 

* So I woa infonnad, and, at any rate, no moving tiling was Been. Dr. 
Thonuoa qieika of 200 houae» here, and that it was inhabited in 18GS. 
He maxka Hippot here in lui map. Sobinson states the honasB at about 
one-tenth of that nomber. The name Samakh may be deriTed from 
the old name Samua, mentioned by Joeephoa C W. J.' book i. ch. 
iL wui. vi). In ths Talmnd tlia name " Jordan" is not given to the 
iJTer until it has issued from the lake after pB8dng"fieth Terak and 
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the plaee : no folitge about it, no vale, no mound, no 
feature of strength or bean^, but jnst a w«U-bnilt Arab 
town, deurted vithoat any geeming cause. A pure aod 
epotiess beach is below the cliffs. I landed here, for it was 
not possible to resist so inviting a shore ; and the air was 
quiet, and the sea, and yet it was sheer waste of time to 
stop now in these sileut shad; coves. Nevertheless, ahoat 
six months might well be spent on this lake, with plenty of 
variety, in place, or weather, or scene, or incident every 
day, even if no time were devoted merely to qniet reverie. 

Reluctantly embarking, and then coasting along, I diligently 
spied below, but could detect nothing here on the clean level 
bottom of the lake. When the boats on the Sea of Galilee 
were connted once by hnndrede, sorely there must have been 
nomerons wrecks and fonnderings ; and as the lazy Turks 
would never remove these, one might well expect to see 
some relics of them still, but there was nothing until we 
approached the little Tell, now called Samrah, which is 
believed to be the ancient Hippos.* If the town was called 
by this Oreek name because of what it means (a "horse"), 
there is a show of reason for the title, since near it, on the 
plun, is a splendid pasture for steeds, and not far off I 
noticed many of them. It is likely, too, that their owners 
noticed me, and, being now on the eastern shore, some 
caution was advisable, for the tribes there would gladly 
capture a Feringbee, and they know his proper ransom 
price. I searched about here with all diligence, bat conld 
find only some cut stones in the lake under water near the 
Tell, and south of it a large mass of masonry partly sub- 
merged, which seems not only to have tumbled down but to 
be inverted. The finest view of the lake in panorama is 

Sennabrit," which dibj be Kenk Uld SMOtkh. Suutha (from a word 
meBQing " hone") mA; be Hippoa (' Qeog. Tmim.' pp. 31, 216, 391). 

■ Joaephua (' Lif^' sec Izt.) mentioiu the country of Jiuttu 
(aridentlf TibeiioB ; aec Ux.) at bang thirty atadia Irom Hippoi, aixtj 
flolii Oad*n, Uld 120 from Soythopolia. 
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from a point abont half a mile west of Hippos. Here we 
can see Bnowjr Hermoa and the white peaks of Antilebanou, 
closiag in the itortbem end, while Tiberias is visible to the 
left, and Gennesareth beyond. No person who wiabes to 
see the lake of (Galilee well shonld omit to come here for the 
centre of bis panorama. 

The wind rose suddenly afler I left Hippos to cross the 
lake. The waves were sharp and high, and in several 
directions at once, when onr conrse led as int« the middle, 
where the pecnliar swell bad been noticed before. In ten 
minates the sea had risen from sullen calm to anger, and it 
was necessary to bo careful, even in a canoe. Worse it got, 
and worse, and finally so very bad that I had to " heave to," 
the only time the Rob Boy was forced to do this during the 
whole cmiae.* 

In an hour or so the wind bad calmed down entirely. 
The surface of the water became glassy, bat was bent in 
graceful corves by a long swell. Passing Tiberias about two 
miles off, I heard every word the people said an they stood on 
their house-tops in rows, and shouted all kinds of messages 
to the canoe, but chiefly ending in " Taly, taly, taly heny t " 
(Come here I) 

The Rob Roy then insensibly floated once more to 
Bethsaida, for it was impossible not to pay one parting visit 
to these pleasant fishermen. The hot steam now rose from 
the lake itself, outside the thermal fountains, and the fishes' 
backs, by thousands, roughened the water. After a long 
day's work, however pleasant, there must come an end, and 
BO I paddled for the last time along the strand of Gennesareth, 
and hauled the Bob Boy into the oleanders near Magdala. 

■ WIieD ■ boftt Ib mode to " lie to," her bom *re tumod to the wind 
and wa, and her progreaa u moderotod, ao H to b« almost nil. By tlu« 
nMoos the breaking of the waves upon her is hannleHi, and she rises 
and falls, and pitdus and rolls, with ease, and, indeed, with delight ; 
bat much time is los^ and tliere is the humiliation felt of bung 
thwarted all the time. 
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Our cuDp was here, asd next moniiDgthe regretful feeliog 
assumed full sway, for that at last, on this Snd of Febmary, 
there vas no more escnse to linger on the charming lake, and 
jet with the consolation that to retam and have long weeks to 
spend will be a pleasant hope. 

On terra firma now f^ain, it is my tarn to carry the Bob 
Roy, as she had so well and ao long carried me. And for 
the reader, oar turn comes to be very brief ; for he can find 
what is seen on the land well told by better scribes who ride 
and do not paddle. Any one who goes up the rocky gorge 
of the Vale of Doves, and in winter, will be Borprised to hear 
that we carried the canoe throi^b that rough pass in a heavy 
storm of wind, when eagles soared about ns, circling in the 
gale. Long years ago, in those dark caves above the uprigtit 
cUffs, a terrible band of robbers lived, and preyed, and multi- 
plied, nntil at last bold Herod was sent to deal with them, 
and Josephns tells ua how be managed.* 

* " Now these cbtw were in the predpicea ol craggy mountuiu, and 
could not be come at from any aide, BJDCe tbey had only soma winding 
pathway!, Teij dbitow, by which they got up to them ; but the rock 
tlut lay OD their front had beneath it valleyi lA ■ vut depUi, and of an 
almoat parpeudicular dedivity ; insomuch that the king was doubtfi^ 
for a long time what to do, by reason of a kind of impoambility tber* 
waa of attacking the place. Yet did he at length make uae of a oon- 
triTaooe that waa subject to the utmost huaid ; for he let down th« 
most hardy of his men in chesU, and set them at the moathi of the 
dens. Kow these men slew the robbers and th«r famiUea, and when 
they made resiatanoe, they sent in fire upon them (and burnt them) ; 
and as Herod waa desirous of saving some of them, he bad prodamatiou 
made that they should come and deliver themselvM up t« him ; but 
not one of them came willingly to him, aod of those that were oompelleil 
to come, many preferred death to captirity. And here a certain old 
man, the father of seven children, whose children, together with their 
mother, desired him to give them leave to go ou^ upon the asauranca 
and right band that waa ofiered them, atew them after the following 
manner : He ordered everyone of them *a go out, while he stood him- 
■df at the cave's mouth, and slew that son of bis perpetually who went 
ont. Herod was near enough to aee this sight, and his bowels of com- 
passion were moved at it, and be stretched out his right hand to th* 
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On the plun above this "Tale of Dovea," we eome to 
where Stladin routed the Gmsaders with terrific alsngkter, 
and finished their proud eway in the East. Bat jost before 
we tread this vast swamp of Hattin, there is one long, last, 
lingering look behind : a farewell gaze at the mnch-loved 
lake, so far below, now left, bnt not for ever. With a 
melancholy pencil we sketched the picture, and though only 
the northern end of the lake is here Tisible, in a small 
eompasB much is seen. Bight and left are the rooks of the 
robbers' caves. In the foreground of the distant lake is the 
land of Oennesareth. On its left edge ia Ain et Tin ; then 
the eliff at Capemanm, and behind that Bethsaida, and 
farther on. Tell Hoom. The month of Jordan is beyond, and 
the western end of the Butaia plain. In the far-away back- 
ground Bashan shows those flat-edged hills which thne close 
in onr little picture on next page.* 

Eefr Canat was onr halting-place, and next day the Rob 
Boy stopped at Nazareth. Twenty years before I had spent ' 
ten days here, and then the old doctor-monk, " EVa Joachim," 
used to come to my bedside and prescribe for me with 
gravity, and produce homtBopathlc herbs out of his ample 
sleeve, while he pnfied his cigarette with smiles. We paid 

old nun, and bwongfat him to qiare hu children ; yet did oot ho relent 
at bU upon what he aaid, but over and above reprooohed Herod on the 
lowneea of bia descent, and elew hii wite aa well u his duldien ; and 
wtKia he had thrown their dead bodiee down the predioce, he at last 
threw himself down after them." ('W. J.' book 1 cb. zri. leo. ir.) 
Tho story is tepeated with variationa in ' Ant. J. ' 

* To obtain tlus bijou prcepeot (on neit page), I went north of the 
nsnal road, and tried several pointa of new, until at last there could be 
included the largeat portion possible of the Sea of Qalilee, One of the 
photographs of the Palestine Exploration Fund repmenti a part ol this 
•cene, bntitistaken from apointfartliBr east andsoath, and, therafore, 
it haa lesB of the lake itself. 

\ Full and reliable information *s to this Tillage which waa the icena 
of onr Lord's firat miracle, will bo found in an interastitig paper by the 
Il«v. J. Zeller, published in the Quarterly Statement No. III. of tho 
PalMtino Explotatico Fund for Ootobar, IMS. 

35 
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386 "FRA JOACHIM." 

a visit to this ancient now. For forty years he has been 
away from Spain, his native land, so he aeemed to care 



little aboat " CoBas d'Eapagna." His laboratory ie like a 
druggist's shop in a conjuror's cave, and the only drangbts 
he ventured to order this lime for my health seemed 
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NAZARETH. 387 

ondoubtedlf vinous, and they were speedily dnmk off — 

by bim. 

Well, be ia a wortby fellow ; and If all tbe monks were as 
little of monks as he is, they wonld never Lave been ex- 
pelled, as they have been almost everywhere, while only 



Tha Nht FnbaUnt dmrch at Nuuath. 

England is calling tbam back to hor bosom. Tbe excellent 
missionary, the Rev. J. Zeller, showed me the Protestant 
schools of Nazareth,* and the new English church then build- 

* Mr. Zeller also showed me a very great curicwit;, which bad an 
impurUnt bearing upon au incident we shall bood bave to relate. This 
waa the skeleton ME a crocodile, about ten feet long, which a person 
known to Mr. Zeller had killed, gome time before, in the river Zerkn, 
which Bows into the Mediterranean not far from CmBarM. Old authors 
have called that the " Crocodile River," and near it are the niina of the 
"City of Crocodiles." Arabe of the vidnity have long peniated in 
statbg that the "Timaoh" ii still found there ; and recent authors 
have written that they had " seen men who had seen crocodiles in the 
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"388 OLD SIGHTS. 

ing here, and of which w« preBent a sketch. It is in a most 
pictoreBqne poaition, and the Bob Boy had mnch pleasure in 
presenting a church clock for the spire. The town was vastly 
changed in these last twenty years, and is larger, cleaner, 
more popnloas, better bnilt, and better taught, for the active 
catechists are working here with vigour. Things are ad- 
vancing in the East, thongb the advance is very slow. 

If it is sometimes pleasant to come a second time into a 
foreign town, when yon have already seen all the " stock 
sights " there, and may therefore now omit them, it is 
especially agreeable, in a second tonr in Palestine, to esc^e 
long stories about the Popish paint with which so many grand 
and solemn holy places have bean daabed. In Bethlehem, 
we had long ago seen the glass case containing " the tongues 
of the infants slain by Herod ; " and we had seen the 
scandalons impostures in other towns, for which every 
Bomish bishop in England (thon^ he smileB at it) is 
responsible, for bis Chnrcfa claims to be " one and infallible." 
We had seen the Saint's blood in Italy, and the pagan crosses 
for the ladians in Bomish America ; and the priests, after 
mass on Sunday in Spain, bnying tickets at the lottery, and 
going off with their whole congregation to the bull-fight. 
We had seen the "Madiai" imprisoned in Tuscany, for 
teaching the Bible to their servant-girl ; and we had visited 
an English lady in Lucca, imprisoned for giving one tract to 
a woman. We had seen the "paternal government" that 
foond Ood'swritings were " too hard " for the people ; while 
ZBrka." But here we had the Mtiul ipednlBn itself, so «I1 tloabt was 
DOW removed. Another Zerk& river runs into the Dead Sea about tan 
milee from the north end. Bee information aboat this in "Acrou Uie 
Jordan," Beotley, 1886. 

Hr. Zeller brought it to England, and it wu exhibited in October, 
ISflS, at the Free Hoaeum and Library in liverponl, and the promiae was 
made to preeent this unique specimen to the Miueum of the PaleatiiM 
Eiploration Fund. If other travellen aJao would keep their faculties 
■live by eollecting articles for the same purpose, they would be doing 
good aerrioe, and would feel too that Uie fruits of their travels are 
mora widely enjoyed la a public museum than in any private cabinet. 
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the most stnpid nonsense of false saints, with piotnreB, was 
pnblioly sdd in their churches, as aaty to be understood hy 
the people (and exalting the priesta). We hod read the 
book of the Romish Bishop of Birmingham, proclaiming the 
recent miracle of " £a Saielte," in France, where the Virgin 
appeared to two children, and talked to them in patoia about 
potatoes ; and which tale, he assnred ns, was approved by 
the Pope, and therefore he invited na all to visit the place. 
We had visited the said monntain near Qrenoble, and had 
seen tiie donkeys' panniers bringing down bottles fnll of 
water from the holy fountain, while a wily priest at the 
bottom started a private pomp of his own. We had seen 
the ori^nal of the protest against this imposture, signed by 
fifty priests, who complained that the Virgin came down 
upon " all the bills aroond." We had bought, on the spot, 
the official report of the trial by the highest court, conmting 
the priests of imposture, and the woman herself who had 
been dressed as "the Virgin;" and we had seen the ' Tablet' 
newspaper, in England, loudly advancing the trick, and then 
— silent *— and the Bishop's book withdrawn. But we have 
never yet seen the retractation by any of these people — ^Pope, 
bishop, priests, or editors — of the proved falsehoods they bad 
so freely advocated. 

Having seen these things, and many others like them, we 
placed no faith in what oonld be shown as now by the monks 
at Nazareth ; and therefore the Bob Roy went past them all, 
to commune rather with the brooks, and trees, and everlast- 
ing hills, which, happily, even the Si/Uatmi cannot snppress. 

It is to be hoped that the plans of the priesta will be 
speedily ripe in England, and that they may open fire along 
the whole line before onr vigour is sapped and our manliueaa 
utterly gone. The hard fight — physic^ fight — that is coming 
moat come soon, or it will find ns without heart or sinews. 
Even if it comes at once, it will find ns, poor " swaddlers," 

* Tet igun, A ihort time »It«rwarda, warmlj sapoujdiig uotliBr 
" ^ipHitioQ " in the Pymiesa. 
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haK-ashamed to be " FrotoBtanla," trembling before the 
sarcasm scribbled in some anonymoaa garret, as if it were 
law and gospel because it is printed. Do we really know 
what Popery has been of old, what it is even now, wb&t it 
tella ns positively it mnat and will be here and soon and 
always — " dominant ? " Conld yon or I be tme Papista and 
yet loyal to England? To the fnture England that ia to 
serve the Pope we migta be loyal, bat loyal to the England 
that as yet is free — never. These tmths are too tme to be 
told. It is a vast indiscretion to tell them here. Bnt I hare 
seen too mnch of these things to be ignorant, and I fear too 
little and too mnch to be silent For money, free trade, 
railways, anything yon please that is earthly, yon may hold 
meetings, write books, fight battles, make any din yon like, 
and be " earnest," and speak plain. Bat for the free Bible 
— the right to tell what Popery was, is, and wants to be — 
yon most hash to a whisper any voice yon have, and still be 
reckoned even then a monomaniac. We mnat he " charitable " 
— yes, and for whom onr charity ? Not for our women, onr 
children, onr herds of igoorant and weak who are begniled — 
bat for the army of foreign priests who stream over the land, 
and raise an alien name above onr Qneen'a. Is it not jnst 
poBsible that onr wondrona delicacy in this matter ia not from 
love, but fear ? Bather, perhaps, it ia because that aort of tone 
pays beat io general popularity — nobody is so sure of 
approval aa the man who is " fiercely moderate." 

If you want to screen thoae people here whom the Bomish 
Bishop of Cracow (who ought to know them best) calls 
" fanes, not women," to keep English girla in their prisons 
under the " moral " restraint of character lost by escape ; 
if yon want to justify disloyalty, to hand over to a narrow 
celibate cliqne of alien hopes and sympathies the teaching of 
oar nation, to fiout the nobles of England cringing to the 
" Prince " Cardinal, last made by an old bachelor abroad, to 
stifle free speech, to buy short peace by bribes ever larger, 
never enough, to fasten on os again the fiinga that su^ed 
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England's best blood once, and tn sliame our nation in pre- 
eence of the others who have writhed ont from under intolera- 
ble coils ; if ;on will fear a hage system for its power, and 
saccoor it becaase it is weak — wonder at its wealth, yet pay it 
becaose it is poor — bow down to it as divine, yet laugh at it 
u only a ghost ; if you will enthrone error,, and pnt fetters 
upon troth — ^bind hsKTter "them that are &8t bound in 
misery and iron," and set the oppressor bee — pat priests for 
onr lawgivers and a gigantic impostore for our faith, drown 
tmth in fables, and shut oar open Bible : if yon want to do 
these things with impnnity, nay, to be called " Ubaral " while 
yon do them — only say it is in the name of " reli^on " and 
at the bidding of the " priests," and mind yon say " the 
priests of Rome," for to do these things at Uie bidding of 
any other woold ooaviot yoa of " bigotry," or treason, or of 
craven fear. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

fiouroa of Kiibon — Hegiddo — Forda of KiihoD — Kishon'a Banks— 
Suan'a Steedi — LMinch in a Storm — Up the HelcM — UecUltg * 
Crocodilo— What to Do— Feeling % Crocodile — Flight— ETidonoo — 
Start on the B«lua — River Aujeh — Farewell to Jordui — Actom Hia 
Bav of Acn — ' Ariadne * — Prain. 



VTEX' 
il co! 



EXT night, Bleeping at Ualboolah, seemed to me the 
I coldest of any io the jonrney. Ho doubt this was 
caused fay our " going np " from the deep chasm of Qalilee, 
where the temperature in winter is delicious, to the higher 
gronnd on the hills that encircle Nazareth. 

Now we are in sight of Mount Carmel, and the Bob Roy 
. is carried over the plain of Esdraelon. Here we come to a 
river again, and our paddle is to be unloosed, so our pen may 
be set free. 

The source of the Eishon seems to be at Jeueen, the old 
En-gannim ("fountain of gardens "), given to IsBachar by 
Joshua (xxi. 29). I regret not having examined this fountain 
during a former visit to Jeneen. But east of this there are 
earlier streams of Eishon, at least in winter, and Dr. Thom- 
son proves that the watershed of the Jordan and the Eishon 
is in a line &om Esalis to Endor, and that the Kishon and 
the Jalud ovarlap one another for several miles.* The 

• ' K and B.' p. iS*. Schwarti Bays, (p. 168) tb«t the Anil» caU 
Qte Tillage eouth-eait of Tabor, near irhich the BourceB of KishoD ar^ 
Shcioh Abrik (chief Bank), in allimon to Bank (Judgeg It. 6). In 1 
Chronicles *L 37, among the LeriUcal cities, the village is called Eedoib, 
and this ma; be the Kodea marked in Wey'a old map. 
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Eifihon Is called Mokatta (ford) by the Arabs, and its valley, 
El Easab, from the Bpring, while their name for the pltun of 
Esdraelon is Mirj ilm Am&r. We are here on the regular 
field of battle for the centre of F:iIeBtine, while the Bokaa 
we had traversed towards Damasons was the battle plun for 
the north. A hundred other points of Interest are ronnd as 
on Esdraelon, but we most keep to a few that are furly 
subjects for our log. 

There is euphony in that name for the streams of Eishon, 
"the waters of Megiddo." This town* was for years left 
under the power of the Ganaanites. Barak and Sisera, 
"the kings, came and fooght" here (Judges v. 19), and 
Deborah sang of the victory. The place was well ohosen as 
a battle-field to contest both the road and the river. The 
Israelites assembled at Tabor could reach it in six hours if 
the upper streams of Eishon were dry, bat it is not easy to 
see how Sisera could bring hither his "nine hundred chariots" 
&om Harosheth, if that was near Hazor, " above " the waters 
of Metom.t 

* If Hegiddo ITU the Bomui stalJatt " Iiegio " (now " Lejun" of the 
Arab), it i» louth^aat ol Cormel on the road to Jenin, and in full rieir 
of Jecreel, looking west Farther eouth, on tb« same highway, wbi 
Taanach, also a CiuiMiiitiab lona (Jodget i. 27), and now called l^onuk. 
Vandevelde, in hie '3;ri» and Palestine' (ISG4, toL L p. 36i), giTea 
an interesting ezplonatian of how it was that Pharaoh-necboh was 
met liera and fought by Joaiah (2 Kings iziiL). 

The "Armageddon" in Bev. iri. 18, may mean either the "fortified 
dtj " or tha " mountain " of Hegiddo (Stanley, ' S. and P.' p, 838). 

Rabbi ScliwartE(p. 185) thiuazplains the apparent difBoulty in under- 
standing 1 KingB xxi la : " On the spot where the dogs have licked up 
(he blood of Naboth, ahall the doga lick up thy blood also ; in conjuno- 
tbn with 1 Kings xiiL 88 : " And they wa^ied out the chariot in the 
pool of Samaria, and the doga licked up his blood." Naboth waastoned 
to death in Jezreel,and still it is said, as if in fulfilment of tlie prophecy, 
that Ahab's blood was lioked up in Samaria. He saya that the Hebrew 
word tranalated " on the spot" should be rendered "in place ol," in 
punishment tor; so the same word in Hosea L 10, should be "And it 
shall oome to pnss (hat itutead of people's saying of them." 

f niomson {' L. and B.' p. 137) jdaoes Harosheth at ths laije double 
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Ab Barak began the battle; a etorm of rain, hail, and wind 
swept over the plain (Josepbas, ' Ant, J.' book v. cb. v. aee. 
iv.), " tbe stars is their courses foogbt against Sisera," and 
" the river of Kishon swept them away — that ancient river, 
the river Eiabon." 

The treacheronB natnre of the Kisbon exceeds that of any 
river I have aoan. Not only are there few fords in tbe 
lower part, but they are all difficult of access, even in fine 
weather, and the depth of water in them varies extremely 
without any assignable oanso. 

As we approached the river, after a long spell of fair 
weather, Hany was exceedingly anxions to ford it at onoe^ 
for a few hoars' rain migbt render a passage impossible. 
On one of the thirty visits he had made to this river, he was 
kept tims a wbole week without being able to pass. There- 
fore we pressed on with wearied mules to the upper ford, 
eaid then to be the best ; but on approaching it I observed 
about twenty mounted Arabs on the other bank, who tried 
in vain to cross there, and so we retired and struggled on to 
the next ford. 

To eave time I went half a mile in advance, through the 
reeds ; and, descending tbe steep bank, my horse entered 
the river, which is there about fifty feet broad ; but we had 
not advanced two yards into the channel before the water 
came up to my knees (sitting in tbe saddle), and all endea- 
vours to cross there were futile. Our horses could have 
crossed swimming, but not the pack mules. 

Again we retreated, and went still down tbe stream to tbe 
last ford (except that at the month), and which had the 
worst reputation of all. To our great astonisbment, there 
was actually not three inches of water at this spot, and tbe 
Bob Boy conid scarcely float across. 

This remarkable nncertainty of the fords is caused by tbe 

mound opposite Ctumd, now uUed Huottiieh, and he luddJj explaiiu 
the inddentB ol tbil batUe. 
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■oft aand and mnd at the bottom of the river being moved 
bodily from one place to another, so that no man can tell 
where it ma; be hollowed out one day or heaped np in a 
bosk the next. 

It is readily onderstood, then, how Sisera's army might 
have eaaily croseed the Eishon before a storm, and yet be 
" swept away " in the very same place after rain had flooded 
the river. This, also explains why Elijah toldAbab to hasten 
lest the rain ebonld stop him. 

Another peooliarityof the plun ia that, on certain tracts of 
its surface, thers is strong adhesive mad, aod this alone 
enables the banks of the Eishon to ma i ntam their remarkable 
upright form, even when they are twenty feet high. Now 
when horses and mules pass over snch places, they are often 
unable to pnll oat their feet. The stmgglea of the males 
when they felt this were violent, and the loads of those that 
stack fast had to be removed. One of our donkeys, falling 
into this clay, which is &r stiffer than the loam, sacenmbed 
vrithoat aa effort, lying npon his side as if hopeless, deep 
sank in the mire, and patiently waiting half an boor ontij 
the other animals had been recovered, and he eonld be 
released. 

I noticed also that the form of the mole's hoof, being 
sharp and pointed, allows it to sink mnoh deeper than the flat 
hoof of a horse ; but then the mole can, for the same reason, 
draw his foot oat more easily. If a horse's foot is boried ia 
the mud long enongh to allow the clay to close over it fi;om 
above, he finds it extremely diilicalt to draw his leg out 
again, and he instantly changes tiis gait to a series of plnnges, 
with rapid, short, and jerky steps, snorting and groaning the 
while with terror, and panting and steaming in the wildest 
excitemont. 

Therefore it was that in this battle of Megiddo the war- 
steeds of Sisera were " discomfited," flying before Israel, 
** so that Bisera lighted down off his chariot," and Deborah 
conld sing in her hymn of trinmpb, " Then were the horse- 
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hoofs broken by the meauB of the praneinga, the pracsings 
of their might; ones." 

We were now at the foot of Mount Carmel, which is about 
fifteen miles in length, broad and lofty at the inland end, 
and narrowing to a lower point that jntg out Beaward. Hav- 
ing formerly spent a week in the Convent here, I was well 
acquainted with the northern end of Carmel, but now I 
scaled the heights remote from the sea, to examine and to 
admire the place where Elijah met the priests of Baal. 
Stanley has described this grand the^e, and the eacred 
tragedy that was enacted there of old. The well whence 
the water was drawn three times to flood the sacrifice I 
foond qnite full to thirteen feet,* and the channel of Eishoa 
bends round dose to Carmel just below this spot; and deep 
in its sands there is buried no doubt the golden dnst of idols 
calcined and stamped to pieces by him who was zeabus for 
Jehovah. Then the old river trends away into the marsh 
again, silently meandering slowly to the sea. 

Torrents of rain descended on our camp at night, and the 
flat morass glistened with rain drops, which warned both 
man and beast not to traverse it now, and justified our 
prudent haste in passmg it while dry. 

At the begioniug of oar tour I would not have dared to 
carry the Rob Roy over this terrible bog, but now, fully 
trusting the horse, we set off to float her again on the Eiehon. 
The rain beat cold in our faces, and the winter blast was 
rushing down the crags. It was an anxious time, croseing 
this dreary swamp in such a storm; and as my horse 

* Tbe depth of wat«r in this wdl, when noted at all t^ tniTeUecB, is 
often different, but it ia navar mentionod aa poritivBly dry, Thomaon's 
■uggestioD tliat the icater wu obtained from a fountain near the chaunl 
■eeniB to ma unteimblB, He dtaa an intereating powage from Tadtua, 
deeoribing tha worship on Mount Cannol (' L. and B.' p. i83). Juat 
below the sacrifics pUce, Mohamkah, whidi meana "burning," is Tell 
el Kaaeea (hill of the prieata). Pitm, howeTer, thinka Uui luune alludn 
to aotae hermit of later tinuB (' Byewaya,' p. 233). 
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plunged knea-desp, and struggled, he groaned oload with 
rage. 

" Suppose he sticks here, what shall I do ? " was the 
qnesttcm, and it seemed to be best then to throw off my 
broad cloak on the marsh and to jamp into it, and there to 
He down at Ml length to prevent sinking ; bnt the next part 
of the process I never could prearrange, and it was jnst one 
of those dangers one cannot prepare for, and mnst only be 
blind to nntil they occur. After much difficulty the canoe 
was launched down the deep bank, ten feet below me, and, 
once all enug in the Bob Boy, I was sheltered of course 
from the pitUess rain. Then they left me with a Moslem's 
blessing, and I was soon oat of sight of mankind. 

High vertical banks here shut in the £ishon, as it flows 
moodily dark and deep in a bending channel about sixty feet 
wide. A coiioos ledge of bard clay projects at each verge 
abont three inchea under the sorface, and then it is steep 
again to six feet below, within a yard or two from the shore. 
I tried in v^n to find even one single stone with which to 
Bound the middle, and I hesitated to nse my pistol for this, 
not knowing what might be met to require its aid as a 
firearm. 

Bank grass waved on each band at the top, and wild 
ducks flew down the wind, and a grey heron and a white 
one, but neither man nor beast was to be seen. It was 
evident that the Eishon once begun, we eould hope for no 
landing-place even for a minute's rest, bnt must e'en go right 
on to the sea. 

Soon there flowed in a tributary stream from the north, 
and to this I tuned off in hopes of adventure or discovery. 
This is the stream Nahr el Uelchi,* or el Maiek, and Its 
month is twenty feet wide, with a considerable current, in 

* Schworti (pp. 191, 192) suggsBta that this atrsam. Sowing Bouth ul 
ShafuDer, u> turned after (lie ancient Alanunelecb, which Btood un its 
bauki. Hie plain hen may b« the " Wadf ol Mslsh," for a salt niunb 
"o Dear tLa aea ii natural enough. Finn alao noticea thia. 
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abont bU feet of depth. The banks are from twelve to 
twenty feet high, and very eteep, with oleanders on the 
aides and canea. The course is winding, and the ehaunel 
soon narrows, while it bends abruptly amid broken islets. 
Still I poshed upwards, being anxions to reach the Tell 
marked io the map, where there might be rains to reward a 
search. At length it became impossible to use the paddle, 
the river was so narrow, and when it was choked by reeda 
the Bob Boy had to come back, stem foremost, for there 
was not room to tarn her ronnd. 

Once more in the Eishon, we bad open water, and the 
weather suddenly cleared up with bright sunshine at noon. 
It waa time now to breakfast, so my bag was drawn out, 
and the viands spread on deck, while the canoe floated 
gently about twenty feet &om the soathem bank. Here an 
event happened which was totally nnezpected and exceed- 
ingly interesting. My paddle was at the time across the 
dock, and I was lolling in the "well" as if on a coach, for it 
was found quite impossible to laud on any part of Eiahon'a 
banks. I was dipping a little tin drinking-ean, with my 
hand dabbling in the water, when a strange sound was 
heard quite near — a measured breathing, gurgling, hissing 
sound. After this had been repeated, I tamed quietly 
roond to look. Within a foot of my paddle, and close to 
my boat, and just by my hand, I saw the nose and mouth of 
— a crocodile I 

For a second or two my eyes were fixed on this ex- 
traordinary apparition as if spell-bouod by a serpent's gaze. 
The nose was dark grey in colour, smooth and rounded, and 
it stuck oat above water. The month was open, and the 
water gurgled out and in. Not the slightest doubt had I 
that this was the face of a crocodile, though from its position 
behind me in the muddy water, and because my head was 
low, I did not see its eyes. A crocodile's head had long 
ago been familiar to me, for I had seen, quite near, at least 
fifty of them on the Upper Nile, and for twenty-five years the 
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face of one of those I shot has been resting exactly opposite 
to the B»at where this is written. The manner of swinumng 
also, with the nose out of water, and the month opened 
towards the flowing stream, was precisely what is so often 
noticed on the Nile, and the very first crocodile I had met 



in Egypt was exactly in the same position, having come to 
the sarrace, as this one did, to bask in the sun. 

Hastily rising from my loange, I grasped the paddle, but 
was doubtful what to do with it If I struck at the animal, 
be might lash his tail and Injure the boat. If I dipped the 
paddle gently, it wonld bring my hand qaite close to bia 
month, and an nnaophlsticated crocodile like this would very 
probably snap at snob a tempting morsel, though those more 
knowing ones on the Nile are shy, because they learn from 
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experience that men mean gnne, and gnna mean bnlleU, and 
ihoQgh bolletB do not always mean death, or even wonnds 
to the oroeodile, yet they BometimeH soratob his sle.epy 
Bcalea 

Oantionsly, then, I dipped the bine paddle-blade, and 
the nose and month went down, and the Bob Boy dashed 
out to the middle of the river, for there it wonld be safer, as 
the orooodile prefers to attack near the shore.* 

Then the thought eame powerfiilly, " How important a 
discovery is this, and yet how indistinct are its details! 
How wrong it was not to get out my pistol — bow onlpable 

* The fint crooodile I nw on the Nile ms jiut above Hinyeh, which 
ma then the limit Dorth for crooodUaB. Mors Utelj they hsTo bean 
driven bx away by the ateunboata, so that when the Commodora of the 
Boyal Canoe Club ascended the Nile, but ooe crooodile fell to Uie gun 
of hit Bcyal HighnMa. But they uaed to oome lower ; ao when I aaw 
Uie crocodile near Minyeh, I deaoended the bank, and held on by one 
hand to a elnmp of palm kavea, whil» with the other I placed my platd 
within a yard tA the crocodile's head. StnJmng then at the triggar to 
fire it, I found the piitol was only at half-oock, and when I brought it 
bock to the other hand to cook i^ the palm leavea gave way, and I 
tombled into the river, but maikaged to get to land without having loat 
the piitol, which ia the lame weapon naad in raj canoe cniiae. 

One night in the Nile a erooodUe fall from the bank into the middle 
■if my "dahabeeh." He must have been aaleep, and the end of the 
lateen yard may have atruck him. Aiouiad in my cabin, I found all 
the crew had jumped over, and were clinging to the gunwale, while 
they BcreechedmaatvigorouEly. AtSknit, in 1S19, I iaw what wa» aaid 
to be the largest crocodile ever killed in the neighbourhood. Hia death 
was not Bocompliahed until he killed two man by swings of his taiL 
His body was hung up over the gate at the town, and 1 eelimated ite 
length aa twenty-six feet, but otben oUed it thirty feet. One of the 
crocodilee I killed had a quarter of a pint of pebblea in his stomadi, and 
the bullet of an Arab gun, much oorroded. Fourteen houn after hia 
death, and when hia atomach was remored, and the akin was being 
atripped from hia bat^ he moved hia tail eo vigorously that vro had to 
place the " pipe-boy" sitting on i^ to keep the body atilL Warbnrton, 
on the Hile, found a lad erying beside a dead ciocodile, which had 
eaten hia grandmother. He sold the crocodile for 7<, 61J., with the old 
lady inmde. 
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now if I do not sift the matter farther I " So the canoe 
came close to the bank to examine the mnddy Bhoree 
which were in patches, and in the most favourable condilioD 
for inspection, hecanse for a long time there had been no 
rain until last night, and the river had not ^ et been swollen 
mach. There we found namerons footprints, which aeemed 
to be those of crocodiles. Uany of the footmarks were in 
little bights, entirely cnt off from the land above by banks 
quite vertical, so that no ox or other cattle wonld go there, 
especially as by the flat mad banks iarther down there are 
regular places for cattle to drink at. Now the footprint of 
the crocodile is very like the impression made by the haman 
hand if yon strike tJiat into mud, with the wrist lowered and 
the fingers bent. These were what I saw, bnt to make 
more sore, I very slowly ran the canoe npon one of the 
banks, where her bow touched the shore and her stem 
Bwnng slowly round in the stream. Jnst as I began to lean 
over to take a sketch of the footprints, I felt something 
hard nnder the boat's bottom, which began hthind me, and it 
went bump, bump, all along (agaimt, not with the cnrrent), 
until it was exactly under my seat. 

For four years I had been well accostomed to sit on the 
floor of the canoe (never using a cnshion or even a mat), 
and was well able at once to apprehend the various knocks, 
and vibrations, and grazings received, which are qoite dia* 
tingnishable as the boat passes over rocks, boolders, shingle, 
gravel, sand, mad, or weeds. This feeling of the object 
outside, through the thin oak plank (not an inch from your 
body), is almost as easy as by the hand itself, and therefore 
I knew in a moment that some hard, smooth, heavy substance 
was knocking below against my boat, and moving forward. 
The most likely of all things was that this was a crocodile, 
who had seen the large object above him — a total novelty 
berft— and being an animal of curious mind, he had risen 
ondemeath it to examine what was shading the light from 
his eyes. In much less time than has been necessary to pat 
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all this on paper the Rob Roy fled from the spot at the top 
of her speed, and we wont on steadily until we came in Bight 
of the Mediterraneaa Sea. 

The EishoD widens for the last two miles, and there are 
large bnshes on its banks, but mostly on the north shore. 
I brought a branch from one of these as a trophy from a 
point just a little below the Nabr el Melcha. Bnatards and 
hawkswerenamerons, and I saw one white ibis and one dead 
fish. The channel turns suddenly to the north for a quarter 
of a mile, when its waters reach the sea sand, and are there 
a little brackish. Numerous palm-trees are alongside, and 
a long lagoon of marsh. It is plain that the mouth of Kishon 
has been gradnally pushed on northwards by the slight but 
constant cnrrent along the coast, which silts np the southern 
bank of the river. I noticed the same advance at the mouth 
of the BelDB. 

Some travellere had come to ford the Eishon at its month, 
and I went np at once and told them I had seen a crocodile, 
had Been the footprints of others, and had felt below my boat 
what seemed to be one more. One of the party thas met was 
B foreign Gonsnl. He said that none of the people there had 
ever seen a crocodile in that river. But have they gone up 
high enough to see one ? It will be perfectly easy to take a 
boat np the Kishon so as to test the discovery, and I only 
regret that this was not done at the time, and that there is 
left to some other traveller the aatiafacUon of bringing borne 
one of the crocodiles I met in the Kishon. 

It may well be supposed that when this discovery was pub- 
lished in a letter to the ' Times,' much interest was excited 
among naturalists in various conutrios. From Germany I 
received letters of urgent enquiry, and many from England 
and America. The Austrian Consul at Jernsalem took great 
pains to look up the old writers npon the subject, and the 
learned Br. Sandreczki sent me excerpts from different 
authors. As for the statements that the crocodile lived in 
the Zerka, it seems quite unnecessary to refer to old writers 
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Upon this point, becnnse, as we have narrated, there are now 
in England the bones of a crocodile killed in that river. 
{Ante, p. 887.) But it being indispatable that the crocodile 
exists in the Zeika, we are more readily prepared to find it 
in the river Kishon, which is only abont twenty miles north 
of the Zerka ; and indeed the higher tributaries of these two 
rivers aro not five miles apart. 

Dr. Thomson says ('L. and B.'p. 497): — " I snspect that 
long ages ago, some Egyptians accostomed to worship this 
ngly creature settled hero (CteBareu), and brought their gods 
with them. Once here, they would not easily ba exter- 
minated, for no better place could he desirod by them than 
this vast jungle and impracticable swamp. . . , The his- 
torians of the Crnsades speak of this marsh, which they call 
a lake, and also say that there were crocodiles in it is their 
day. If the locality would admit, I should identify this 
Zerka with the Shihor Libnath of Joahna xix. 26, for 
" Shihor" is one of the names of the Nile, the very home 
of the crocodile ; but the river in question was given to 
Asher, and is probably the Naaman (the Belns of ancient 
geographers), and the marshes at its source are as suitable 
for this ugly beast as those of Zoar." It is presumed that 
this is meant for Zoan, although crocodiles are not found in 
the Delta of Egypt now. Those marshes of the Belus may 
be the Talmud Hiltha (Neubauer, ' Qeog. Tahn.' p. 24), or 
the lake Cendevia (Lightfoot, 'Chor. Cent.,' ch. Ixiii.). 
They are only a few miles north of the marshes of the 
KishoD, which are in every way as suitable for the crocodile 
to inhabit ; and when we find that Eishou is between two 
rivers, one of them now containing crocodiles, and the other 
having a name which may indicate its relation or similarity 
to the Nile, and that the ports at the month of all three 
rivers were visited constantly by ships from Egypt, it 
appears highly probable that the animal may have been 
either indigenons in all three streams or brought by Egyp- 
tians for thoir worship, or by Bomans for their games. In 
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'Delitzsch on Job' (Clarke's, ii. p. 366), we read that 
" Herodotau was acqnainted with this name (j(af4nfrtu:= 
KpoKoBeiKoi) ; thus is the crocodile colled also in Pales- 
tine, where (as Tobler and J. Both have shown) it occnrs 
ospeciftUy in the river DamOr, near Tantura." Bat the 
Damlir is north of Stdon, and TantOra or Dor is by the 
Zerka, so that some latent error is here, and the reference is 
illnsory. 

The Anstrian Consnl and the Bev. J. Zeller enquired of 
the monks at Garmel, and the hunters at Caipha, but none of 
these knew of a crocodile in the Kishon. The only diaticct 
assertion I can fiad in modem books of the fact that the 
crocodile lived in that river is the fallowing, by Rnbbt 
Schwartz (p. 801) : — " The crocodile, Al Bada, is met with 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, near Cheifa and Cssarea. 
bnt it is not above two feet in length." The specimen 
brought home is five times this size. Dr. Sandreczki said 
the name Al Bada is nnknown to him. However, the above 
passage plainly refers to the ESshon as well as the Zorka, for 
Haifa is close to Kisbon's month.* 

After a day or two at Haifa we carried the canoe along the 
white sand of the bay of Acre to the morah where the Belus 
risea.t 

* Al to the inbject general];, tec ' JeruBsleiD uud du Heiliga Land,' 
by Dr. S«pp (SchafThauMii, 1863), voL ii p. 47S. 

t The "Nile of glue," or the Kamle Abiatz, where, it U aaid, tlw pro- 
duction of glAM w*B fint diacoiered iccideDtAUy by men who lighted > 
fire aod found gUu in the emben. The wood for fuel and the pure 
white Band are close together liere. The eipitsaion in Deutflronomy 
(xxjjii. 16X "The tieaaure hid in the eand," has, probably, Tefent|ic« 
to this, and Josephns nentioiu tlie stream. 'W. J.'bookiL ch. x. sec 
iL " The very small river Belua runs by it [Acre] at the distance of two 
furlongs ; nwx which there ia Hemnon's monument, and hath near it a 
place no larger than a hundred cubits, wliich dcaervea adtnil«tiOQ ; for 
tiiB place is round and hollow, and affords such aand is glaw is made of, 
which place, when it hath been emptied by the many ships then loaded, 
it ii filled again by the winds, which bring into it, as it were on pur- 
pose, the Mnd which lay remote, and was no more than bare common 
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STAKT Olf THB BELUS. 405 

In a strong brMze I laiueh«d ben and travereed the 
marshes nntil it was plain there was nothing to see except 
water and long reede, for I did not then know that crocodilea 
might possibly be in this river also. There is a strange 
savageness about these marshes of the Belns, while palms 
grow on the edge, and a few gardens are enclosed from the 
wild desert, throngb which two beantifnl gazelles afforded me 
a long chase on horseback, following their tracks on the sand. 

As no one bat Hany was present when we lannohed on the 
Belns, it may well be supposed how astonished the natives 
were to see Vaa Bob Boy come ont at the river's month, and 
looking all the time as if this was the common thing to do. 
We had fonnd nothing there, though it seemed jast the place 
for the Timsah to live in, bnt the wind was so stirring that 
crocodiles would not be readily seen in the fens and marshes. 
The Belus then is commended to the search of some fatore 
traveller. 

Again (some weeks afterwarda) I made a diligent search 
along the shores and in the stream of the river Anjeb, which 
runs into the sea a little north of Jaffa, seeking for evidence 
of the crocodile there. As this river is boiween the Zerka 
and the MUe, and is the longest constant river in Palestine 
next to Jordan, perhaps it also might have been the residence 
of the scaly monster ; bnt there was no trace of the crocodile 
noticed on the banks of the Aqjeh (the " crooked river "). 
Yet the place was snitable for its Ad&ttot, and one mnst not 
rashly prononnce a negative decision in snoh a case. 

When the question had been still fnrther presaod npon 
attention by the kind enqniries of learned men at Jerusalem, 
it seemed to me not improbable that even in old Jordan, too, 
there might still be found a crocodile. Beports reached me 
bukI, iriiile this mine praienU; toma it into glaoy land. And what iii 
to me t(Ql more wonderful, tlut gluty tand which ii mperflaotu, and 
ii onca rsmoved ont of the pUoc^ becomea bare common suid agun. 
And tbii ia the naton of tbe place we an aptaking of." 

The sand ha* been emplc^ed for making glaaa in later tjnraa by the 
la(Keiiiiak'a'Fhei^oia'). It ii white and pura and baautttuL 
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406 RIVER AUJEH. 

that the animal bad aotoalty been seen, long ago, in Jordan,* 
and the R«v. Dr. Barclay, Bishop of Jernaalem, informed me 
that a few yeare ago one of his congregation at Jemsalem 
came back to Jordan monming the eadden death of a feUow 
traveller, who, he etud, wae carried away before bis eyes by 
some animal in the water. There was also the verse in Job 
xl. 28, which says of " behemoth," "hetnsteth that he can 
draw np Jordan into his month," althongh Stanley's esplaoa- 
tion of that verse seems to torn its bearing entirely from 
"the" specific Jordan, and it seems plain that another animal 
is meant by bthentolk, the " river ox." However, it conld do 
no barm to search even Jordan for the crocodile, and there- 
fore, on a fourth visit to the Dead Sea, I made a close inspec- 
tion of the last two miles of the river, with only this one 
object in view. Sir Charles Warren also went over the same 
gronnd in the opposite direction, and perhaps with less bope- 
fol eye, bat neither of as, at the day's end, bad discerned 
the least trace of the crocodile here.f 

Yet a day is not lost that is spent by the banks of the 
Jordan, and ve cannot bave one too many visits to sneh a 

■ Tbe following is from Lightfoot {'Chor. Dec,' voL iL p. 220, 
Oxford), dting Da Siligiua Itin. (a. d. 1S25}, boi>k ii. oh. vL : — " Here, 
Uiarafore, ill ira pilgrimi went unto the liolj river (Jordan), and waihed 
our bodies and our wula ; Uiose from filth, and Qieae from «in ; a matter 
of Tei7 great joy and healtli, bad not an unhappy acodeat disturbed 
our ji^i. For a certain phjadaQ of our company, a FrBDcbmu, an 
honest man, pAog aomeirhat further iato Qie river, woi caught with « 
erocodiU (whether one ahould call it a dragon or a beast it ii uncertain) 
and twaliamd Mm «p, not without the common grief of our bretberen." 

t The river was then high, and an; [ool-printa on the bank would be 
niost likely washed away. The Arabs whom we met during onr ride 
seemed in no way surprised that we were " looking out (or a Timtak.'' 
Assarohmay jetbeaucceaBfulerenhere, if itismad«when thewatpria 
low, and along ibe part of tlie Jotdan from the last ford to the D«ad 
Sea — a portion of the river veiy difficult to approach closely, quite 
devcad of any other interest, and, therefore, sMroely ever vimted hj 
tnvcUen, while it has at the suns time every feature in banks, and 
we«d% and sandy bays, which would fit it for the habitation of du 
grsat reptile of the HUa 
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Btream. How lonely it looked I To think of the millione of 
people, and thonaauds of yearB, that have bad this liver in 
their history, and yet not a single honae, or teat, or booth, 
or even hermit's cell, is here to mark where the Son of Man 
was proclaimed the Son of God. 

Farewell to thee, old Jordan, bnt in wisbfnl hope of eoming 
here again. 

Beat known of waters in the whole world, yoa have had 
no ports for commerce, no cities on your banks, no green 
meads watered, no traffic on yoor waves. Bat the foot of 
the patriarch has rested there, and the prophet and the prince 
have dwelt beside yon, and battles have sounded load, and 
boats have marched throngh yon dried np by the finger of 
God. If for ten thousand years yonr waters had rolled on 
nnnsed and unseen, there wonld be reason enongh for all 
their flowing when they at last became the font of onr 
Savioor's baptism, and glittered in the light from a Trinity 
revealed. 

Smoothly gliding out of the river Belns, the Bob Roy once 
more floated apon the salt waves of the Mediterranean, 
Bright Bonshine gleamed on them, and a lively breeze enrled 
over each billow top aa it plashed npon the shore. Throngh 
the waves we crossed the bay of Acre, and speedily reached 
the outlying raina, which had gaarded Ptolemua. So 
strong was the wind that nobody appeared on the walls or 
at the aally-port seawards, until the canoe had come quite 
close — certainly the smallest vessel that ever came to St. 
Jean d'Acre. Bnt the first man who descHed her soon 
brought the rest by bis shoating, and the battlements were 
crowded, and the shore waa lined by sightseers. Among the 
busy gronp, when I landed, one said to me in good English, 
" Come and have oofl'ee with me." It waa just the very 
thing I wanted — a cup of hot coflee — so I went, nothing lotb, 
and on the way be said, " I wish to show yon my yonng 
wife." Tlus seemed odd enough, bat I was ready for any- 
thing that might tarn up. 
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The lady was a. olever JJancitshiTe lass, who had been six 
years in this fiuiny littie town of Acte, and now aha prattled 
Arable like a Turk, and eat oroas-legged on a divan, while 
her nai^eh gnrgled its bine oload. I stayed two days, 
delighted with thia kind Jewish family. Here was a little 
negro boy, a slave, who had nut away from his master, and 
got safely to the house of the English Coasol. And so at 
once a name was given him, "Farrty " (Free), and be put on 
a pair of tronaers, while a broad grin of happiness spread 
over his sable cheeks, all gaahed by the slave stealer's knife. 
He has lately sent me his "love " by letter. 

Then the canoe went again to Beyroat, and plied her aznre 
sail in the harhoor b« before, and was welcomed by many 
friends. And here a long gap occurs in our log, about weeks 
on dry land, or under the earth, in the shafts at JemBBlein, 
daring a delightful stay at the Holy City. To snnunarise 
that happy visit, or to give in detail all the climbs np above, 
and dives down below, the rides, and talks, and sights, and 
thoaghts, of that pleasant mouth, would need another volome 
qnite as lai^e as this. Farewell to yon also, glorioos Jera- 
salem. 

At Alexandria once more we laonched the Bob Boy to 
smbark her on board the ' Delta,' bound for home. Farther 
ant, and tossing in a gallant breeze, was the ' Ariadne ' 
frigate, the sea home of onr Commodore, and of that fair 
Princess who has won from all Englishmen the hardest thing 
to win, onr afTectionate regard. 

The waves tossed angry and boiateroos as the Bob Roy 
ran ont among the sharks to salute the Royal Yacht. 

The crew clustered thick in the riggiog of the stately 
frigate, and cheered the tiny consort with goodwill. 

"Turn Tonnd before the wind," they cried, "and show 
how you con go." 

It was a moment both of pride and of fear to me : pride 
in the craft that could finish such a voyage, and fear lest Uie 
finish was to be in a capsize. 
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Bat the Bob Roy blithely tamed npon a wave top and 
flaw along the foam, and carried safe through aU her little 



flag, and a heart that beat high with gratefal pruae to Him 
who had TDaohsafed to ma thaa to eqjoy one of the happiest 
days of a very happy life. 
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APPENDIX. 



I.— The Casob. 

FOR readen who ore iDtereBted in c&noea, it it unneoeuai; hero to 
repMt the notes unl hints and deicriptionB alreadj given in niy foiir 
previoua logs of lone Toyagea. The more recent addtmda am given in 
theAppeodix to the 13th edition of ' A Thouaand Mflea in the Bob Boy 
Canoe ' (1S81 ; price 2a. 6d.), the beat l^pe for rough work in ' The Bub 
Bo; on the Baltio ' (fith ed., 18S0 ; price 7a. tA.), and ' The Bob Bo; on 
the Jordan,' 7th ed. (Mum;, Albemarle Street), and ' The Bob Ri^ in 
the Zujder Zee uid Island* of the TexeL' Beddet tbeae bonks, 1 have 
published ' The Language of SpedGcstions ; ' ' Marine Prop ubion ' (for 
the Qreat Seal Patent Office) ; ' Our Brothen and Cousina.' an account 
of a joume; to America, Canada, etc. ; ' The Hifie Conference ; ' ' The 
Law of BefomubnieB ; ' ' Baeiera Huaic,' for the voice, dulcimer, and 
drum, with accompaniments, edited b; Mr. Hopkina, Organiat of the 
Temple Church ; ' The Boja' Beadle ; ' ' Boman Catholic Bibles, and 
How They Disagree ; ' 'Lonof the Kent East Indiaman ' (Religioua Tract 
Society), b; Oenerot Sir D. HocOregor, E.C.B., with recent additions 

In designing a new Bob Boy for the Eastern voyage, a difficult problem 
had to be solved, because this was to be a boot in which one could not. 
only travel but sleep comfortably. Much conaideiation was given for 
months before the design was determined, and we shall now eiplain 
minutely the construction of what is in fact a little ;acbt, in which you 
con cruise over sea and land for > week without getting supplies,* 

It is a question still whether on the whole a light tent is not better 
than the boat to sleep tn. However, we resolved to make the boat itself 
our comfortable bed, and for this it is absolutely necessary — (1) to have 
a qisca of 6 feet G inches in length clear on the floor ; (2) to remove 
enough of the deck to give ample room for the knees in " turning '* at 
night ; (8) to place the timben of the boat so that the; do not gall the 
Moulders, elbows, bips, knees, or heels; (4) to have width enough at the 
end of your bed for the feet inclined eideways with ioth heels on the floor. 

This Bob Boy was therefore built round me Ijnng down, as the others 
had been built abont me sitting. Her length on deck is 14 feet. Her 
Boor is prolonged by lessening the rake of stem and stem (which ar^ 
more upright than in the drawing, poU p. 414). Her greatest beam, 28 

' My firstcanoe waibailtatScsrles'ot lambeth. My Baltic canoe was 
also boilt there (b^ John Fembery ) and m j canoes for the Holland and for 
the Sbetlands' cmises. Pembery. after Iraving Bearles', built my Jordan 
eanoe, and the address of this ver; clever boatbnilder is Mortlake Boat 
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inohea, ii kt A inchea aft of miiUupa, tut on deck, but 3 indiea below, ao 
that har apper (tresik " (opplM in " *midihi[i«, bat elsewhere ii vertieaL 
" ETcrylwdf " lud thii would look ugly, but " aobodj " dow could find 
out the difference, imlen by meuurement. The lima thui altered made 
the canoe stow more, sail better, and rise to her Mas more lively. On 
the oUiBT hand, ahe ii turder to work than the Bsltio boat m r»pida nnd 
crooked water, and to drag on laud or to beach. Her garboard itraek* 
at midshipe are «o placed tliat on a flat ibore their bbuiu are nearly aa 
low ai the keel, which projects leas than an inch outside. 

The burdens or floor boards are in four pieoee, ao made aa to form a 
floor of S feat long, and thua aupport the whole body of the sleeper. 
llteBe buidens may alao be placed above the weU, a« a round Nvhed 
oorer, eucUy AlUng it np when the canoe has to be carried tar. The 
dotted lines in the woodcut at p. 112 ahow the "well" thus encloeed. 
It is 6 inchea longer than is neceesaiy for merely sitting in. The fore 
part of it ia half of a heiagon, each mde of which is one foot long, Thft 
wra^t of this Bob Boy, with paddle, maste, and sails, ia 72 lbs. 

The " apron " ia of courae the moat diffloult of all canoe matters to 
settle aatiafactorily. I tried tttttrj feanUe plan auggeeted by other* 
or I^ myaelf, and finally reeolved upon that which bore without iajuiy 
the wear and tear of a whole year'a work. The apron was (tf light white 
waterproof, a preeent from a " clerical canoeist," who haa lately been 
paddling with a monkey on board, until jacko went up the maat and 
upaet the canoe and drowned himsell* The apron is kept np by a bit 
. of cane arched over the knees. 'When this it nmoved (in two seconds) 
the apron Ilea flat furporto^ There is no combing, except at the 
front, and the edgea of the ^>ron are faatened at each side by a dngla 
button-hole to a round stud 3 inches b^oie dedi oattide the gunwale. 
This baa never cut nor worn out, but itwould instantly burst if an upaet 
required all hands to debark. 

The after edge of the apron ia threaded on an elastic bond, an excellent 
plan, devised bjthe Bev. J. Hacdonua, (then commodore of the"North- 

* Of the more than 600 members of the Royal Canoe Club, only one 
(so for aa we know) has been drowned in the many long canoa voysgee 
DTBT Europe, Asia, Africa, America, India, China, Japan, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

The Office of the Club is at 11, Buckingham SU-eet, Adelphi, Iiondon. 

The American Canoe Clubs are said to include at least 2,000 membera, 
and I have before me the Vol. IV., No. 10, of ' The American Canoeiat,' 
the official organ of the American Canoe Aosoootion, October 1886. 
Another American organ on the same subject ia ' Foreet and Stream.* 
The Prince Imperial of Franoa was a niembec of " The Boyal Canoa Club." 
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am Bnaoli'' of lbs Club,) and thiu it lies olo*e to ona's SuA, and is 
jet euy snd slack, bmng supported on a breaat button of m; oosL Tbft 
pHuter w&Et si each endtotbeelMkt oil deck near eit^knaa, and is rare 
tbroogh the item-post — not tha stem. In bad ireatbar, by putting Uiii 
under the apron stnd, Md orar tlie edge d the i^ron, but lower down 
Vaaa the bending of the upper ttnok, the i^ron U bound close ta the 
gun»ale,*ndnowatercanDon»En. This plan, invented in the Bed Sea, 
worked admintUy ever since. A short wooden andied batch near the 
bresft has since been adopted, and is an improremenL 

The sul ia the same in site *ud shape m in the Baltic Rob Bof . k 
simple lugsail often wins the piize from all fanoy ligs. The boom goes 
into a hem as wdl as the yard. A cord-loop at the end of the boom 
hocb on a long biSM hook at the foot of the mast, bo that the sail con 
be entiraly detached, and stowed away without laaviog your seAt in the 
welL The stretcher is upon a new plan, very dmple and luooeastuL 
Instead of a board acrcse, supported at each side, there are two fiat thin 
boards, one for each foot, which abut on the garboard streak below, and 
against a csrline of the deck abore. Thus they have strong support, 
but are tbemaelTea very light, and there is a clear space between them 
for a large bog to be pssaad in forwards, whils its neck can always be 
reached as you sit in the boat. H; heels rat on the bare garboard 
streaks, thus gaining at least an inch more of inclination for the shin 
bones, which add* much to comfort when you sit for eight hour) at a 

I^rge waterproof pockets are on each side near the knees. The lug- 
gage oonajstaot one oylindrical "post-office bog" (Fig. S, p. 41S), 2 feet 
long, one foot in diameter, very light, with an interior " flap mouth," 
and so made that, when closed, it may be pitched overboatd, and nothing 
wili get damp inwdu. The bag acts also •■ buoyant cargo. Ilie other 
rectangular bag, 12 inches on each side, and 6 inches broad, holds pro- 
visions and thinga leas injured b; water, and this is stowed just aft of 
the sittor, BO that it can be readily reached. On either side of the weti 
are stowed pistol snd ammunition, brandy bottle and books, large watm- 
proof sheet and coat, the Invcmesacapefor sleeping in (weighing S J Ibe.}, 
a water bottle of madntosh, carrying CI lbs. (Fig. 1, p. 41G ; Silver haa 
now a better ebonite one), spare shue^ cork seat, topmast (part ol fish- 
log rod), topsail, sponge in tin baler, musquito curtain, towel, flshing-net, 
books and lines, sounding cord, small stores, matehei, etc., and the 
apparatus for the cabin, which we shall next describe. 

To open a light boat of this sort for 6 feet inches lA its length, and 
at the part where there is most slisin, was a novel proposal, and the 
builder doubted much, as I did myself whether she could possibly bear 
such amutilation without getting "hogged" or "screwed," or some- 
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thing wonse. CnreCul maniigeiueiit, however, overcame the difficulty, 
aiiil by the fulluwinj; mcana. 

Three feet of the deck eft of the bock board is in a sepaiate piece 
from the rest, and movable, llie fare end of this ha« on it & strong, 
curved carlins, to receive the whole Btroia of the back board, and two 
other tighter corlines Bupirart the rent, and are screwed in lUs aliift.ing 
deck, but all thene carliaeB are quite Beparote from tlie gunwale. The 
fore carline of the movable deck has at its ends Btiong flat hooka of iron, 
which go outaide the gunwales, and ao brace the boat together when the 
deck is in its place. The BuHoce of the deck ta flush vitb the gunwales, 
its edge being iuside, and the pressure keeps them in firm. That this 
deck should have kept perfectly sound, unworped, and unbroken, through 



The Bob Bej Cabtn. 

so many trials, is wonderful, but the piece of seasoned cedar was well 
chosen for its duties. 

It is always Iiest that the boat should be drawn up on shore for 
sleeping, and in lawless countries an island or some solitary place should 
be selecttti, as you have no guard. So, io rig up our cabin for the night, 
we haul tlie Itub Roy on shore, and work her backwards and forwards in 
the ground until nhe is firmly bedded fur a good night's rest. Ke»t we 
remove the two flat pieces from the sides oE the well, and set them 
upright near the fore part of the well, as Bhown at a 6 in the last draw- 
ing, which is on the scale of a quarter of an inch to the foot. A light 
bamboo cane ix tied across the pieces near the top. On this we lay the 
paddle, with its lower bkde on the solid piece of deck astern, to form 
our root-tree. Nest, the movable deck ia placed on the paddle, so that 
its vidxr end projects forward lo cover the sleeper's head. Over all, the 
waterproof sheet ia throvm (shown in dotted lines), and tud;ed in 
between the canoe and the ground, or is weighted with stones, or tied 
down on tbu n-indward side if the night is not calm. 
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The Diuaqaito net has now to be imwitad, and then we light Uw litUe 
reading lamp — which ft^'ou it would take too long to describe aocimtelj 
— and fasten it on the Btarboard upri^t, eo us to be 6 iiichei from m; 
left ear when reclining, and thus to throw a good light in front for 
reading. Our pillow ia, of course, tlie clothes-bag, and for a bed there 
\a an air cushion, shown in our sketch, S feet long and 14 inches broad, 
with riba acrow it so made that it 
ivill not ooliapee. This bed is parti- 
cularlj comfortable, and we have 
explained in our log that it 
also for esver^ other purposes. Its 
diminutiTe size has b«en ridiculed, 

but if you try, you will find that, I'M- B^ Bottla, 

when the sbouldera and hips are sup- 
ported, the rest of the body needs no bed at all, except the head, which 
has a pillow, and the heels, which can rest on a roll of the topsail 

Wheels are useful at home, whera the canoe has to be frequently 
taken across some beaten path— ss when it ia kept in a house near a. 
river or lake, anS the wheels oau be left at an assigned place. But in 
my jourueys I had found that out of each thousand miles not one mile 
would hare been helped by wheels. However, ss the use of them was 
strongly urged, and possibly it might help on this tour, I made a number 
of experiments, and finally reduced the size and wn^t so as to be very 
small, as represented in the sketch alongside. These wheels ate conical, 
made of wood, hollowed at the 
centres, and with light brass tyres, 
and fixed on a steel axle, which 
turns in a strong brass piece (i). 
Above this is a grooved piece o( 
wood, i inches long, into which 
the keel (a) will fit, and without 
any tying or fastening. The dia- 
meter of the wheels is 4) inches, 
and the whole weighs 2 Iba. The 
plan answered well on trial, and 
I carried the wheels all the way 
ruuod, and never had one sjngle 
occasion for using them r The fact is, that in rtal canoeing, in nild 
rmd unknown lands, you find do smooth roads to wheel a boat upon, or 
it there are roads, you can always get a mau to help in earrjing the 
boat ; while on rocks, shingle, and jungle, no wheels would help jou, 
and on grass, or earth, or sand, the boat can be dragged along. 

Before going to bed in our cabin, our supper had to be cooked by the 




Canos Wlmk. 
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<i6 DRESS. 

"Canoe cuisine," which has bean fully deacribed, with diigtami, in 
"The Vt^ige AloDe in the Bob Ro; Yawl ;' and as tbU iovaliuble 
paddler's kitchen" maj be hod at Hepburn's, 93, Chanceiy Lane, 
LcodoD, I need not further explain ite manifold virtues here. 

Bread, however, it the import&at item in tnvelling. and especiallj 
Uut it should keep weU in cold, hoet, or damp. 1 have itill loine 
brend I got in Norway SO years ago, other bread from Africa IS yean 
old, biocuit from Sweden IE yean old, and neat little loaveo, an inch 
on each nde, I brought from Damascus 30 yean ago. Thia laat kind 
of bread was the beat ol oU for cairyins, becaose it Ik portable and 
good, and can be aoftened in ten minutco. 

II. 

In all canoe oruiaea it ia important to have coDveoient dieaa. Ton ate 
exposed to heat and cold, wind and rain, to sudden chilli by tlie aplaah 
of wavee and net leakage, by workii^ hard and then sitting etill for 
railing or for rest, or to Cook and eat. The drew muat be comfortable, 
light, strong, eaaily carried, washed, dried, mended, donned and doffed, 
increued or dimini^ed. Six long voyagea in different climatei having 
given Bome eiperienoe in these matters, a few brief notes are iiiBerted 
here for the benefit of oanoeista who may paddle in hot countries. 

A straw bat was soon discarded, and riding, walking, and boating, I wore 
the Tress helmet already deecHbed. The ueckahade of thia ia longer than 
the front peak, and so, when the lun is on the face, by reversing the hat, 
mora shade is obtained tor the eyea. This hat bora every accident well — 
Tain, spray, snow, and heat, and frequent floatings when knocked off in 
thick jungles. There is an interval between the hot and the bead all 
round, so as to admit cool ur. I strongly recommend Tress's hat as an ex- 
cellent headdress for riding or boating in the sun, eipenmve, but not dcttr. 
A wet towel tallbg down on the shoulders and bound over the top of the 
head answers well in a imete, but it is dose and heating in calm sun. 

" Flannel always and everywhere, and all flannel," is a maxim for 
health. Take two "Norfolk jackets" of fine grey flannel ; one can go 
over the other for a greatcoat- They last so well that one at these has 
been tbrou^ six cruises, and it will do again. No wonder the tailore 
■lid, " That will be good for your business, and bad for oura." WUcl 
it was desirable to be easily seen at a great distance (by my divgonuu) 
1 wore a white nightehirt or o red jersey ouitide. 

The paddler must put up with wet elbows for his coat ; but tin 
Inmde jersey ought to have short arms, so as to be dry. A woven 
aleeveleee vest, buttoning up the front, is meet uaeful, as you can slip 
It on when ^ling. 
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A lUk Syriu icocf, (d the Urgeat bu», mi alwajB wrapped about 1115 
luins. This ii involiuble w preiKrviiig the beat of tha bod;. It csn be 
looaeiMd in the boot uid in the tent, but it should never be put off out 
of doon if onoe it is habitual]; ironi. 

IVnuert, very loug at the anUea and unially turned up, oao be tied 
down orer your ahoea when dozing on the ihiir« in nitdda; faoui*, and 
BO you will puiale the Biea, who think it great fun to bite througfa sooka, 
however thick. Glove* are tlao uaaful fur the lame occanona, and a 
long piece of gauia net, lii feet aquarettied over the &ce, made pleasant 
Ae«f oD the grasa or tlie sand ot an itland quite enjofable. A water- 
prvof white sheet, six feet by Sre, tlie ooTer o( my cabin, waa very 
■iBsfnl to aprtad on wet nutd for a coui^ or when tied round the waiat 
to cover the lega on hoTMbaok, or stretched inside the tent to cover my 
bed in furious rain. 

Boota are too hot for the canoe. The pleaakot freedom of light easy 
■boes or ilippen, wheo aboard your boat, amply repays the weight and 
tlte bother of carrying than. Strong ahoea, however, must be carried to 
be ready for shingle or jungle, ur tax a long trudge and towing the boat. 

At Jerusalem, Daznascua, and Cain), one collar wu quite enough- 
At Alexandria you can get all such miserable furniture again. 

A nighloip ia neoesaary for aleeping in, an there are dnuighta in our 
" state cabin." My nu'neatar was useful ai a bag. beaidas being a 
headgear in lain, either aQoat or ashore ; and I found the b«at p«tector 
waa a long indiarubber coat, white in colour, which ia of better stuff 
than black. Yet all such ooata with sleeves are too hot to paddle in> 
unleas very stowly, and a lualul plan waa a cape, ibiiTt near the arms^ 
and buttoned before or behind, aooording an the wind waa traa aft or 
ahwd. The arms of the canoeist up to the elbow can only be k^t dry 
by waterproof sleeves ; but these should not form part of the coat. 

For warmth t had a large soft thick dark hooded Invemeea cape, 
made IB inches larger than the "laigeet sin," ko as to touch my shoes 
when standing erect. The comfort and benefit uf ihii could nut be 
overrated. When riding in the cutting breexe over snow, it covered all 
down and even past the atirrupa ; sitting in Uie raw air of dawn, it kept 
all draught from one's limbe ; lying in the canoe at night, it was sheet, 
blankel, and coverlid ; reclining on sand or grasa by day, or sitting to 
Bul in cool evening breeaea, it kept out the sun, and dew, and cold ; 
and in the tont it was a comfortable dresung-gown to vrrite in, again 
reclining (tor to sit upright in the East ia abaurd), and the bed baoomea 
an eaay.chair. After all, this nwful garment served as an addition to 
the bedelothee during sleep, and next morning it was rolled up^ like a 
soldier's greatcoat, and Mrapped on mj saddle. 

Spectacles of neutral tint (large size the beat) give comfott to the 
27 
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4IB NOTE oy ZOAN. RAMESES, AND PITHOil. 

tj«t xa the Bun, and when you remove tben, aay *t 4 p.m., Uw daylight 
twmii to begin •gain, being iiboul the ume u it teemed at nooD, when 
■een through the gUwea. An umbrella, with a white oover (to a dnJe 
at the top o[ 2 feet diameter only), may almost be included among 
"dreM," at leut for the hot months. The French offlcera at Port Said 
had adapted a hat Terj like a panaol, the t<^ being diBtant from the 
head of the wearer several inches all round, and connected by three 
wires to a leather-bound iron ring, which goes on the templea. 



Canoi Oub hva Stohkb. 

Qtar, tie. — Hasta, Sails, Wheela, Canoe cuisine. Compass, Cork seat. 
Painter, Air bed, Musquito curtaiua. Pistol and cbargea, Lamp, Canoe 
bag, Rob Koy bag. Waterproof sheeU, Water bottle, Fishing things, Net, 
rod, flies. Hooks and lines, Flag, Sponge, Baler, Spare paddle-rings. 
Plug, Lens, Long knife, Cane, Blocks, Wax-end, Tools, Kails, Screwa, 
Wire, Spare rope and cord, Marine glue. Putty, Filter. 

i>reu.— Pith hat. Woven cap, Norfolk jackets (2), Woven vest, Silk 
scarf, Socks {2), Flannel trouseis (3), Flannel shirta (2), Under veeU(2), 
Cape and hood. Sou'wester, Shoes, Macintoih coat, Waterproof boots, 
Slippere, Brushes and oorab, Scissors, Needle and thread, pins. Umbrella 

Food, tte. — liebig's extract (2), Arrowroot, Tea, Beef csseuoe, Uethy- 
lated spirits, James's powder. Insert powder, Bread, Eggs, Fowls, 
Pudding, Figs, Otanges, Laudanum, Quinine, Qregoiy's mixture, Lint, 
Brandy, Plaister, Wax matches, Fuxees, Chibouque. 

Cmyo. — Books, Maps, Papere, Guidebook, Album, Notebook, Ink, 
Pencils, Penknife, Magnesium wire, Drawing things, Presents, Money. 



ZoaH, RlUESEH, AND PlTBOH. 

The discoveries made as to these three places have been largely added 
t« within the last few yeara. From ' The Student's Ancient History ' 
(Murray, 1871), we learn that Papyri, of the reign <if Rameses II., tell 
that Par-a-a (Pbaraoh) erected two principal fortified citieH, Khamsee 
and Pachtum (Baioeaes and Pithom of Che Bible), and a papyrus at 
Leyden Bays that the Aberou or Apani (Hebrews) built one of these. 

The most recent reliable information on this subject was given in a 
paper read at the International Congress of Orientalists in London, in 
September 1874, by His Excellency Biugich Bc«, who, with H. Hariette, 
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NOTE Off ZOAN, RAMESES, AND PITMOM. 419 

hu been long eognged in rtudyiug Egyptian topogrepliy. From ths 
aumtDArj given in the Tima of Sept 18, the following ia eitrocted : — 
" Directed b; on order of His Highnen the Khedive of Egypt, Umoel 
Pasha, \a come to London in order to represent hie country at the 
International CoagrMM ot Orientaliits, the deaire of thii Prince waa that 
I might communicate to the enlightened public of England, nho intrreiBt 
themielvca in all Biblical queBtiona, the remits of my last researches on 
the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt. 1 have cttoeen for my theme 
the exodus of the Hebrews from Bamste to their arrival at Ehm. All 
•mnnC* who have previoiuly occupied theraBelrea with the reconstmc- 
tion of this route have taken as the baeis of their researches the geography 
of Egypt during the time of the Lower Empire, comparing it with that 
of our days. So many saninM, so many different opinions concerning 
this route. But all, with the exception of two, agree that the Jews 
went through the Red Uea. Hy awn researches are founded on the 
geograf^ical indicatioaa of Egyptian monumenta, contemporary with 
the time of the exodus. I was able to reconstruct the Egypt of 
this epoch, with its 42 provinces, with its chief towns, and with a very 
great number of very curioua details of the topography and also of its 
Divine rites. From this I have arrived at tbo following conctusions, 
which I consider unquestionable ; — 1. That the town of Ramses 
' differs in no way from the town of Zoan,' which is spoken of in the 
Bible as the place where Mom* performed his miracles before the Pharaoh 
of his time. This is Uie same town which the Qreeks called Tanis, and 
which was the chief town of the district Tanitis. 2. That the town of 
Pithom, likewise mentioned in the Bible, was the chief town of the 
adjoining districts, called by the Qreeks the district of Sethrolt^ The 
Semitic name uf this same town, cited in the papyri of the British 
Museum, was Suku or Sukoth, which corresponds exactiy with the 
second station at which the Hebrews camped after their exodus from 
Ramses. 3. The third station, called in the Bible Ethan, bears the 
name of Hetham in the Egyptian texts ; the name means 'the fortified, ' 
Thie fort waa situated westward from the place el-Kantareh (i.«., 
the bridge) of to^iBy on the confines of the desert. After having 
arrived at Etiuun the Hebrews turned to the North, and arrived 
then at (1) Migdol, which woe the fourth station. The name is com- 
pletely Egyptian, and means the fortress Hsgdolon of the Qreek and 
Roman authors, situate at Tel-e-Semout of our day. Setting out from 
Migdol, the Hebrews camped between Higdol and the sea {{.t,, the 
Heditemnean) beforo the entrance of the Hiroth (Pi-hahiroth), in face 
of Baal Zephon. The Hiroth, an Egyptian term, denotes those fearful 
abysses situated between the Mediterranean Sea and the Lake Sirbonis. 
The place of Baal Zephon^ in Egyptian Boali Zapouna, is the name of a 
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BUtotuuy liUiatAd *t Ui« CoHiaji Mount. Aa Pharaah and hi* veaxj 
piiraued the Uebrewi on this iathmiu between the aea snd th« lake of 
SirboDU, to which the inacriptLoiu give, ai to sU lakea, even to the Bed 
Sea, the name of Bes oC Algie Gam Suph), there befell the Egyptiana at 
those place* the aame fate which, in the oourae uf hiatoiy, befell tawel- 
lert as veil tia whole nrmiea— ^the; were awallowed b; the abjaleB of the 
■ea of Aljial or Weeda. Onue nrrired at Mount KaJnoa, where waa the 
Baatam froatier of tucieot Egypt, and where tbe ' way of the PhiliaUnee ' 
b^ina, the Hebrews traTeraed, in * aouthem direction, the deaeit to 
Manh, ' where the water waa bitter.' Theae are the Bitter-wator Lakes 
of our day. The aiith atation, Blim, Ii called in Egyptian 'A-lim' ((.&> 
the town of ' fiahea '). to the north of the Red See. All them indin- 
tiona exactly coneapmd in Hebrew and in Egyptian. No aiivinil cm 
aeparato them from one another, nor alter the aito Dow fixed once for aU- 
The Egyptian papyri and monumenta teach lu equally — that the 
Egyptian title of ' Zaphnatphanekh,' borne by Joseph, ia to be found 
in Egyptian under the form of ' Zapbu-net-phaankh,' signifying The 
governor of the diatrict Sathrolt^ ; 2, that the aecnnd title of Joseph, 
Ab ot the Pbaraob, is Egyptian ; it aignifiea 'The first ofllcer of the 
House of Pharaoh ; ' 3, that the town Pithom worshipped God under 
the name 'The living Qod,' which corresponds exactly with the tnean- 
ing of the naina ' Jehova;' 1, that a serpent of brass, called Kereh (the 
polished), was regarded as the living symbol of Qod. This is without 
doubt the aerpent of Hoses, the lito of which prevailed at Jerusalem 
until the time of the King Hezckiah. The papyri inform ua likewise 
that the Hebrews, intermixed with other people of Semitic origin, 
inhabited during their sojourn in Egypt the districte of Ramsea and of 
Pithom ; tiiat they ivere compelled to build certain coustructions in both 
of these towns until Moaes delivered them ' out of the bouse of their 
bondage.' Aa the Jewish l^ialator perfonned his miracles bdrav 
Pharaoh, the latter gave the order to his 'ksTtoumim'(i.(., thAumaturges) 
lo do the same. We meet once more a name which is Egyptian. The 
word in question signifies ' high priests ' uf the town of Bamsea. His 
coincidence here ia again perfect. Tbe name of the Hebrews, which some 
have proposed to compare with a word ' Apiru ,' dtcd in the Egyptian 
texts, does not exist ; at least, nobody has met with it until now. But 
tbe name of HoseB (io Hebrew MoahdJ is to be found in the name of 
a place called ' Isle of Mosh^,' which is situated on the right border, of 
the Nile, in the Heptoncme. The Boman itineiwiea have designated it 
by the name of Uuaac or Mouson. Science cannot decide whether the 
Jewish legislator was meant, or sn Egyptian ol tbe same name." A 
large and somewhat rambling SDonymaus book on this aubject is "The 
Hebrew Migration from Egypt," pjbliahed by Tnibner, 1S79. 
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VOYAGE OF MOLYNEUX. 



Ths Sdm Camal, 

The trafflo through the Suez Cuud lor last yew (1886) bu been 
carefully recorded, and unoDg the itenu I Bud tbe following : — 

"Totd number of veMeb which went through in 188G. 8,624, of 
which British ahipa were 2,741. The total tonnage of all that paaaed 
through WM 8,38S,11G tMia, of which the British were 4,170,416 tone, 
Qoremment TSMela and yftohta 624,947 tout." (From 'Wills Uanohe's 
InformMJMi ' u to Sues Canal, Liverpool.) 

Thb Nile. 

Full information aa to the limng of thia wonderful riTer may be 
obtJJQed from Smith's ' Bible Dictionary ; ' also from Bnigsob's ' Egypt 
under the Fharaoha,' pp. ISS — 167-1 *l80 Atmi Wilkinson's 'Ancient 
Egyptiana,' pp. lOO— 108. At Khartoum the Nile swells in April, and 
the flood ends after nine months. The water rises 40 feet at the flnt 
cataract, 86 at Thebea, and 4 feet at the sea mouths. If the river rises 
at Cairo to 24 feet it is good. Sometimes the rise has not occurred 
at all for seven yeais, and perhaps that woa the case when Moses was 
thnre. Forty-three oentimea ago the inundation reached a height 
26 feet abovs the greatest height it rises to in our time. The French 
expediUon found that the loam left by the inundation waa 6 feet 
deep at the first cataract, 40 feet at the Delta, and beneath it 
some 36 feet of sand, then mck. ('From Egypt to Palestine,' by 
8. C. Bartlett.) 

On Oct. 10, 1874, the Mile rose 30 feet, the hiiheat for twenty jean. 



VOTAOI OF HOLTHICX OH JOBDiS IS 1847. 

Although the Boh Koy is the first traveller's boat recorded* as having 
navigated Uie Upper Jordan, there were two previous boat cipeditions 
upon Uie Sea of Galilee and the Lower Jordan and Dead Sea. 

The first of these was by Lieutenant Holyneui, of II.H.3. ' Spartan,' 
in 1847, and the other 1^ Lieutenant Lynch, of the United Stetea 
Navy, in 1848, who published a careful and interesting report. 

The voyage of Holyneui was naiTsted in a paper read before the 
CUographical Society on March 28, 1848, and printed in their Journal. 
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vol. zriitp. 104. This ulti iu how he tnuuported tbe shipa "din^y" 
(a anuU boat) from BefTOut to HberiM b7 cuneU, and from thence he 
«Urted on Auguat 28, 1847, with five men, two of them English. The; 
did not ezunine the Isks, but pUMd at once southwarda to begin tlw 
Jordan. We haTe condensed the following brief notM ol their voy^p : — 

Voljneux jadged the die of the lake to be sif^teen milca long aod 
eight or nine wide. He found the hot springs at Tiboiaa about 180° F. 
For seven hours after the " broken bridge " (a mile from tbe lake), the; 
" acarctl; ever had eufBdent water to iwim the boat for a hundred 
yards together. " 

Two Arabs brought the boat on to Jeiicha On the Srd of September 
Molyueuz embarked in her on the Dead Sea with " Toby " (a guide from 
Tiberias), and a Oreek from Jeniailem. He sailed south from 6 VM. 
until 2.S0 AJt. on the 4th, and, after sailing about oontinDally, landed 
at noon on the Gth. They notioed a strip of foam north and south 
beginning west of Jordan's mouth and extending the whole iMigth of 
the sea, " constantly bubbling and in motion like a stream that runa 
rapidly through a lake of Hill water, while nearly over this while track, 
during both the nights that we were on the water, we observed in the 
sky a white atreak, like a cloud, extending alio in a ab-aight line from 
north to soutli, and as far as the eye oould reach." And in October 
Uolyneui died. 



Altitudeb aoookdino to At^rnoBiTiEB keuiu) dpok bt 
Vandbtblde. 

(P.) Deootes figures detennined by the " Paleatine Exploration Fuod " 
Burvey (March 1880),in Lists I., II., IIL 

I.— Those w CoimBcriON with tub Joauas. 

th» So^-leveL tl"" B™-Liirol. 

Kefr Kuk (basin north of (2) Banias aource of Jordan 

WadyetTeim) 3E00 (P.) ... -..-■■ ... 108O 

LakePhiale 3304 (3) Dan sou™ of Jordan ... 617 

HaabeyaTown 21tl0 Jim- el Ghujar (Roth) ... 346 

'llHasbevaSounieof Jordan 1700 Ain Belata (by ealimatiou) 220 

Ford below 1054 Hooleh Mareh (P.) « 

Kbanbelow 1819 Jiw Benat Yacoub (P.) ... 43 
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Dead Sea, graaUat depth 
(L;iidi, 1308; Hoore 
ud Beke, 1800} 3093 



IL — Other RivEHa. 
A bona River. 



Uk) 3608 ger) ... 

jDuna£cuB(me 


m'rfoy 


.. 3568 
.. 2400 


J-A-T^r. 






S«»(Sohub«rt} 




.. 2978 


KiAon. 






PluD of EadneloD, North end (F.) 




.. 221 



m. — HoiFHTiUNS AND OTHER FUOBS 



LebanoD, Jebel el Heekyeh 10061 

Hennon(WaTTeD, A.D. 1868) 6053 

LetaonoD, Jebel Sinnin ... 8162 

Diiiifl«(AUen) 8825 

Zohleh (Ranegger) 3DB0 

Jerumlem 2642 

Damtwcns 2400 

Highest betireea Jordtm and 

Litany (De Fomt) ... 2300 

EflMt et Subeibeh (P.) ... 2486 



Manias (P.) 1080 

TaUetHua 2108 

Mount Tabor (P.) 1843 

Carmel (highsvt point) (P.) 1810 

CarmeI(Hi>krakah)(P.J ... 1637 

Kazaieth(P.) 1144 

Kura Hattin (P.) 1038 

JiErBorgbui 1180 

Qamala ruins 1170 

Kaderti(P.) 1687 



The American Coromittee (or the Eiploratioa of Palestine began 
openltioDS a few jears ago on the Baat aide of Jordan, and expended 
about £10,000, but they are now inactive (1886). On comparing their 
outline iDrvey of put of Jordan irith the finiahed map of the Paleatin* 
Exploration Fund, I regret to Bnd very serious diecrepoDcieB, 

The surface of the Dead 3^ is 1202 feet below that of the Hediter- 
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4J4 SCHOOLS AND MISSIONS. 

tKDVta. Hie gmteat dopth of the Dead Set jet ucertaiiied is 2IS 
fKthomE( -1308 feet).' 

The ■uibce of the Ses of Oi^ee ia 683 feet below Uuit of tbs 
Meditemneu) ; the gre&tect depth of it jet ucertained i* 150 feet. 



vin. 

SCHOOU AMD HlSBlom. 

The fiftieUi uutual report of "The Sodetj for Promoting Female 
Bducatioii in the EUat" (iaued in 1885) ia full of interert, adTOitiue, 
•od auooen. At the jubilee meeting Loid SluftMbniy preaided, whose 
funenl obeequiw we attended on the Sth October, 1986, mmid > crowd 
of moumere in WcAminater Abbej. The sum of £6,000 hu been 
■ubocribed for (1) a mwble atatne of Lord SbilUabuiy in WeitminBter 
Abb«7 (by Hr. J. E. Boehm. H.A.) ; (2) a bnmie group in "Sb^ftes- 
bury Avenue " near the Regent'* Ciroua, bf Mr. Gilbert, R.A. ; and 
(3) convaleacent homea for children. SubacriptioQa may be oent to 
H. Willianu, Esq., 6, Lime Street, E.C., Honorary Secretary of " He 
Shaftesbury Memorial." 

'nie contiibutiona for ita aupport by the ladiea' work and clothing 
•ent abroad for aate during the past year amounted to £7,092 ISa. 4d., 
and tbe diabuiiemeiita for the year are in about fif^ diSerent Irinda, 
all needful, all uaeful, all freely given, and all thankfully received. 

For many yean Chiiatian women in England hare cheerfully tLought, 
prayed, and worked for the good of tiieir aiitera in Egypt and the 
Levant. The Ocepel came to ua British folka from far away, and it 
muat one day reach " all that are a&r off" everywhere. 

The English Egyptian Hiaaion Sehoola begun in 1881 now, in 1886, 
employ twenty-ona taacbeiH, and educate more than ail hundred 
Bcholars, who apeud the chief part of their time in the achoola. Tta 
Mohanimedaua are the moat numerous, and there are Copts, Jem, and 
Syrians. All these are teught the Bible. The Jewiih. CknmieU of 
Jan. 1, ISSS, says, "It waa remarkable that there wai no reference 
in Qeneaia to writing except periiape on the aignet ring of Judab." 
The Jacith CIitobkU (I8B8) aaya the whole number of Jewa in the 
world is ten millions. Man; of the former scholars are now in the 
railways, the custom-house, and other ofDces of trust. 

The Medical Miamon (begun aeven years ago) baa beneflted even in 

this Isat year alone more than atx thousand men, women, and children. 

■ The depth of the Dead Sea is about equal te its depreaaion below 

the Mediterranean Sea, according to Lynch's aounding in 1818, that is 

to say 1,300 feet. 
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nw detaili of the work done are eitrenMl; {otereBting oad racouiBging, 
Mp«cU]Ij tbe kind Uboun of Dr. Tien. The eipendituTe for a.d. 1884 
was £1,236, of whiah £276 wu sulocribed in Cairo. 

At the end of laat year (ISSE), oning to tbe utter fulure of the 
oottoD crop, the meuu of mpport of Hin H. L. Whatelf '> minion were 
"utterly ezbmutcd." Tet aeariy nine hundred of her fortDHT schobn 
are now in QoTemment employ M inttTpretere, railway aod telegraph 
cleilB ; and mainly through their fideHty theee ■erricee ountinoed 
without intermptioD in the late war, where many EngUah officere and 
•oldien were engaged in thmr military duUea, and among them my 
brother, Lieut.-Col. HacGregor. 

Theae unique modea of downright, pnctical Chriitian action in 
E^pt are well known to me by penonal examination in the year 1S4S, 
and Bgaiu in I8B9, and from information from other traYellen. 

Readen tA these important statements who realise the duty we owe 
to Ood and man, in regard of our commerce and influence in tbe East, 
may be moved to send some contribution for Miw Whstely's noble 
woi^ addraaed to the Tieasurer of her Committee, J. H. Tritton, Esq., 
G4, Lombard Stroet, B.C., or t» myaelf at 7, Vanbrugh Pai^ Road 
East, Blackheath. Let ua not forget that our hleaeed Saviour Himself 
was a Child in Egjrpt, at the large town of Siout — " Out of Egypt have 
I called Hy Son" (Matt, it IS). 

Aa we are writing about a boat, it may be well allowed to say that 
tbe profite of the sale uf this book (and of my other books) procure 
medals for boys on various training shipa after examination in seven 
different subjects, including swimming and Scripture. The best boys 
have each one sovereign t» apend and a medal (value one farthing) to 
keep, and on this medal is the name Rob Roy. In return each boy 
gives me his photograph and a histoiy of his life. The aide of my 
room, which is mvered by some hundreds of these Bailor-boys' faces, i* 

Not far from where I write is the great school, under CaptaJn Bum^, 
at Orvenwich, where 1,500 young tvs are growing up, wldle officers are 
bang instructed in the Royal Naval Collt^. on the other aide of the 
road; and for more than twelve yean a "Bible reading" has been 
kept up weekly of theae futute " admirala," who read and consider and 
piay together. 

^e Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund has joined thia 
y«u- (I88S} an enterprise of vast importance, difBculty, and intei«tt, 
" the collection of all that has to do with the manners and cuatoms of 
the prcHnt inhabitanta of Palestine and other parts of Syria." 

Branches of the inqniry (at least twenty in number) will be invee- 
tigated bj agents from twenty-four sodetita, churches, universities, 
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vaA c(immttt«M of learned men and women all over Uw world. It is 
eamestlj hoped that Urge, Tsried, and laluable results will be thui 
obtained for future use. 

'Jle late Bishop ot Jenunlem, Dr. Ootwt, stated that there are now 
vei7 few Jewish families in Jerusalem who do not poaeen " a copy ot 
the Old Testament »t least, and a grwt number have the New Trata- 
mtmt, which they read amongst their friends. Whilst fortj-two yoKn 
ago the Jews, taught from the Talmud, believed it to be their duty, 
whenever the name ot the Lord Jesus uf Kaiareth was mentioned, to 
oOTse that oame and blaspheme, there are dow very few who would do 
so. We evsiy day meet with some who confess that Jeeus was * good 
and rigJiteouB man, and that their forefathera ware wrong in peneouting 
Him. In Jenualem and the places ajuund, our misdonariee in the 
course of a few weeks disposed of large numbers ot copies of the Scrip- 
tures. With rwpect to Boman Catholics, AmteDiuB, Copto, and otluis 
forty-two yean ago the priests and laity were ignorant of the Christian 
religion. There was not a ungle Christian school belonging to any 
denominatioa in the whole of Palestine. We now have twenty-four 
Protestant stdiools, containing about 1,000 children — Drusea, Moham- 
medans, and Jewa — who are taught the word of Ood. Of thess 24 
Bchools, \i are under my cliarge. When I first went to Jerusalem 
there was only one native Protestant ; we have now many oongt^^tjons 
of people. They obtain no temporal benefit whatercr from beooming 
Pruteatanta ; on the contrary, they have everything agaLost them." 



FVom the Berlin Jews' Society report it appsars that in 1878 the 
total number ot the Hebrew race was about what it was in the days of 
King David, between six and seven milliona. Of these G,000,ODO were 
in Europe, 200,000 in Asia, over 80,000 in Africa, and more than a 
million in America. Hare than half of those in Europe reside in Russia ; 
and Uiere are 50,000 in England, and a like number in France, and 
about the Bams in Berlin alone. The population of Jerusalem is given 
as 7,000 Mohammedans, 5,000 Christians, and 15,500 Jews. 
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Itimbkut in Svku, Palkstihb, 1.HD Egypt — froh Octobkb, 
1866, TO Apbil, 1669. 
The data dmolt when lie Sob Soy ttopped eaA night. 
Ootobar B, SonUiamptiMi ; 1&-2S, ' Tuijora ' itauDST. 

I October 23-2S, Alexsadru ; 27, Steamer ' Tage ' ; 28, 29, 
Port Said ; 30, Baa el Esh ; 31, November 1, 2, KuDtva; 
S, £1 Quiir; 4, IJ ni^Aili^^ ] G, Lake Tiuisah ; 6, Titrn wlift ; 
7, S, RamcaM ; 9, Serapekm ; 10, Zag-a-Zig ; 11, Cha- 
louf ; 12-lG, Sun ; IS, 17, Ain Hooaa ; IS, Sues ; IS, 21), 
Curo ; 21-23, Boulak j 24, Barrage ; 2C, an ialand ; 26, 
Benlik ; 27, Zift«ti ; 28, 28, Manaourali ; SO, Berimbal ; 
December 1, Muualeh ; 2, Huihra ; 8, Zoan ; 4-7, Port 
Sud ; 8, S, Steamer ' Tibra.' 
(December 10-13, Beyrout ; 14, Lebanon ; IS, Mejdel ; IS, 
El Buneh ; 17, 18, Doomar ; IS-21, Damaaoiu ; 22, 
Jiarin ; 23, El Eeiaa ; 21, 2S, Abana mouth ; 2S-2S, 
Hijaaeh ; 29, K^jha ; 30, Brak ; 31, Adaljeh ; January 
I, Damaacua ; 2, 3, Dimaa ; 4, RuUeh ; 6, Bekafyeh ; 
S, Jordan aource ; T, 3, Ford ; 9, 10, Khan. 
/January 11-13, Tell el Kady ; 14, Manaourah ; IG, Salh;eh 
I tent ; IS, 17, Helaha ; 18, Ahtunyeh ; 16, Hatarieh ; 20, 
I Jiar Tacob ; 21, JuUaa plain -, 22.25, TeU Hoom ; 26, 
) Ain at Tin ; 27, 28, Tiberiaa ; 39-31, Kerak ; February 1, 
PaLEsnm ( Hagdala ; 2, Kefr Kenna ; 8, Maluolah ; 4, Eiahon ; G, 

IJelomi ; 6, 7, Haifa ; S, Aore ; S, Ruaaian ateameti 10, 
11, Beyrout; 12, Austnan ateamar; 13, 14, Joppa ; IG, 
Kamleh ; February IS to Mamli 17, Jeruaalem [four daya 
Deed Sea] ; March 18-21, Joppa ; 22-24, French ateamar. 
EoTR ... Uaioh 25-2S, Alezandiia. 
Uarch 87 to April 8, Steamer ' Delta' i 9, Southamptoa. 



Pilnlad bj Huell, Wal»n. A ViHj, Ld., London ud Aylcabiuy. 
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Works of Travel and A dventure. 

THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. Five Ye.ra' 

Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa with Ihe Wild 
Beasu of Ihe Poiest. By R. GORDON CuUMlHO. With Itlustra- 
tions- Ciown Svo, 2s. 6d net. 

LETT8R8 FROM HIGH LATITUDES. BeinK same 

Account of a Voy^e, in 1S56, in the Scliooner Yacht fettm, to 

Iceland, Jan Mryen. nnd SpLtiliereen. By Ihe late Marqubss of 

DuFFCKiN. With I'orlrait nnd Illusirolinns. Crown Svo, li. 61/. net. 

"It if ipic«l wkih (heapirii of roanan'taTid ndventurv of 1h« fca. and of Uitniture. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. An Ac- 
count of > Voyage from San Francisco tnund Cape Horn to Liver- 
pool in a Four-Masted " Windjammer," with the Experiences of 
the Life olan Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basil Lubbock. With 
ill u«l rat ions. Crown 8vo, 61. 
'■Mr. BiKil Li.hbock hju -liliM t> book that Dark Rusell could hardly havs 

^y^'lt U< obvU^i uuihMiacii'. Who lakn'urTjirt. Lubbock "lUk of liuKa, and 
WORKS BY HERMAN HBLVILLB. 

TYPEB. A Narrative of a Four Months' Residence aroonK 
the Natives of a Valley of the Marquesas Islands. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, y. bd. 

OMOO. A Narrative of Adveitturea in the South Seas. 
With Itlustraiions. Crown Svo, y. bd. 

LrlPB AMD WORKS OF DR. LIVINOSTONB. 

THE LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, Chiefly from 
his unpublished Journals and Correspondence in the Possession 
of his Family. By W. G. Blaikie. With Portrait and Map. 
Large crown Svo, ii. 6d. net. 

FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1S40-1S56. With 
Notes by F. S. Arkot. With z Maps and many Illustrations, 
Crown Svo, 51. 

SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1858-1864. With 
II lustrations. Crown Svo, js. M. 

THE LAST JOURNALS IN CENTRAL AFRICA FROM 
1S6S TO HIS DEATH. Bythe Rev. Horace Waller. With 
Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, a vols, Svo, 151. 

A Story Founded on Fact. 

A SEA KINO'S MIDSHIPMAN. An Episode in the Life 

of Ihe Famous Lord Cochrane (afierwards Lord Dundonald). By 

A. Ler Knight. With 11 Illuslralions by Monro S. Orr. 

Crown Svo, 61. 

"... A ipiriicd ranuuicc id odireiinirt for young i«*d<n . . . Caiuot lail le 

]Jau a to^.—StelimaM. 
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Works of Travel and Adventure. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 

ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE PENIN- 
SULA. By LieuL-Gen. SiR William Nawkb. K.C.B. With 
PorlraiL Large crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. net. 

A CENTURY OF OUR SEA STORY. By Waltkr jBFrsRV, 
Author of " The King's Varil," etc. With a Pholoeravure Fron- 
tispiece of Lord Nelsun. Crown Svo, 6t. 

wekooied by old nnd young." — Daily Nevn. 
"The inrornuuion tlvouEhoaf ii mod inlclUEibly e>preucd, and IhEboak will be 

A NATURALIST'S VOYAGE. Journal of Researches into 
the Nalural History and Geology of the Couiilries Visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle Kound the World, under the Com- 
mand of Capl. FiTzRov, R.N. Uy Charlss Darwin. Wiih 
man)' Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, zi. ^. net. 

WORKS BY HRA BISHOP asabellB U Blt^). 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. Including Visits to 

(he Aborigines of Veio and the Shrines of Nikko and \si. Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO] Six Months amon? the 

Palm Groves and Coral Reels and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s. dd. 



WORKS BY PAUL DU CHAIIXU. 



THE WORLD OP THE GREAT FOREST, How Ani- 
mals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects, Talk, Think, Work and Live. 
With orer Jo Illusiraiions. ^I. 6J. net. 

it down unfinihhcd. To tJw youne it *ill usorcdly be ■ ioy and a ^'iciMiiioii.'' — 

KING MOMBO. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7;. &/. net. 

'KLnf .Mo°iirbo'willb«'difliculiio't^."-.Jc^.«M"'* *** lo- young ptopt, 

THE LAND OP THE LONQ NIGHT. Illuslraied by 

M. J. Burns, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

■nd bllsardi . . . The land Inve) beiwecn ihe Arctic Circle anJ the Fioien Sea 
has nevcTj perhaps, tKcn more pictuTc^quely described. ' — TVjwr. 
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VOLUMES PROM MR. MURRAY'S 

HOME j^ND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 
Macdalik CoLLHca. OiFoan. 

FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND: Julius Cvaar, King 
Arthur, Alfred the Oreat. Bv Ladv Magnus, Author of 
" Boys of tbe Bible," etc With Illustrations. Fcap Svo, \s. bd. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. 
By Lord Avbburv, F.R.S., etc. With many Illustrations. 
Fcap 8vq, 21. 

PLATO'S " REPUBLIC." By Prof Lbwis Campbell, Hon. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Witli Illustrations. Fcap 
Svo, 21. 

INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poetic Expression. 
Poetic Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By Laurie Magnus. 
F'cap Svo. is. 

THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Reading in Ele- 
mentary Science. By the Rev, C. T. Ovendbn, D.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. F'cap Svo, 25. 

HEROES OP THE WEST. A Biosraphical Sketch of 
Modem History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Cari.vlb and 
F. S. Marvin, M.A. Two vols. VoL I. With 4 Illustialions. 
F'cap Svo, 21. 

THB COMPLBTB AUTHORITATIVe EDITION OF 

GEORGE BORROWS WORKS. 

Large crown BvD, 6s. each. 
■ II whM k* iBfMdMi I* MKstri 1 kMtw cIIUm Mm lk<H«Mil aH-" 

COUNTY OeNTLEMAN. 

THB BIBLE IN SPAIN. Edited with Notes and Glossaiy 
by Ulick Burke. With 2 Etchings, a Photogravure, and a Map. 
In One Volume. 

LAVENQRO. A New Edition. Illustrated. Collated with and 
Revised by the Original MSS., with ihe suppressed portions no<r 
for the fiisi lime restored, and the whole annotated by the Author 
of " The Life of George Borrow." With a Phott^ravure Portrait, 
and S Pen-and-ink Sketches by PerCv Wadham. 

THE ROMANY RYE. A New Edition. Illustrated. ColUted 
with and Revised by the Original MSS., with the suppressed 

C lions now for the first lime restored, and the whole annotated 
[he Author of " The Life of George Borrow." Illustrated with 
7 Pen-ond-lnk Sketches and a Pholugnivure by F. G. KiTTON. 
WILD WALES. Its People, Language, and Scenery. 

With a Photogravure and 12 Illuslralions by A. S. HartrICK. 
THE OYPSIES OF SPAIN. Their Manners, Cualams. 
Religion, and Language. With % Phot<%Tavure and 8 Full-page 
IllusiraiLons by A. Wallis Mills. 

V Aluaittdilitnin RBiCbah,crvaH%vB,w.ii.taA 
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THfi 

Works of Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 

Crown Svo, Clotb, 3m. 6d. emcb. 



SELF HELP: witb lUuBlrationa of Conduct and Peraever- 

CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Cbaracteristica. 

THRIFT : a Book of Domeatic Counsel. 

DUTY: with lUusiratians of Courage, Patience, and Bn- 

INDUSTRIAL BIOQRAPHY t Ironworkera and ToolmakerB. 

LIFE AND LABOUR; or. Characteristics of Men of In- 
dustry, Culture', and Genius. 

MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 



JASMIN : Barber, Poet, and Philantbtopist. 
A BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 



LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS ; Prom tbe Earliest Period 
to the Death of the Slephensons. Forlraits and Illustrations. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, is. 6J. each. 



LIVES OF SMEATOH and RBHNIB. 
LtVBS OP UBTCALFB and TBLPORD. 
LIVES OP BOULTON ud WATT. 
Lives OP GEORGE ud ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
With Portrait. 

LONDON ; 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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